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Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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The Standard on 
THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN GERMANY 


“The best studies—for Englishmen—of the United 
States and France have heen written by English. 
men. Mr. Bryce is admitted to have said practi. 
cally the last word on the political an@ constitu. 
tional aspects of the United States, and Mr. Bodiey 
has done a similar thing for France....... Many books, 
pamphiets, and studies of Germany havo appoared 
relating to nearly every aspect of her national fife, 
We have no hesitation in describing and recom. 
mending Mr. Dawson’s contribution in the book 
now before us as one of the most complete and 
satisfactory that has been presented to an English 
public. He has given us a most admirable picture, 
mainly, but not entirely, of the economic deveiop- 
ment of modern Germany....... Mr. Dawson has 
studied German life and conditions at first hand 
for more than twenty years.’’—The STANDARD, The 
most important book of the yoar is W. Harbutt 
Dawson's 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN GERMANY, 


Published by Mr. FISHER UNWIN. Price 21s. 
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WALSH. Cloth, 5s. net. 
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His Life and Work. By M. A. MUGGE, 
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With 3 Portraits. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND HORTICULTURE.* 
Wr have often heard good parents expressing regrets that 
they knew no natural history, and could not teach their 
children or answer their questions. All children by nature 
take an interest in animals and plants; but the taste is 
generally allowed to wither owing to the incapacity of parents 
er teachers to cultivate it. Most persons will agree that this 
is a misfortune, and some few parents and teachers to whom 
the world of natural science is closed make an effort to learn 
a little zoology or botany merely to teach their children or 
pupils. Dr. J. Bretland Farmer, who is Professor of Botany 
in the Royal College of Science, has produced, with the assist- 
ance of “a staff of specialists,” a book which we believe will 
be of great value to those who wish to learn how to teach 
zoology. So far only the first volume of The Book of Nature 
Study has appeared. Twenty-three chapters cover in outline 
the animal kingdom, from the highest classes down to some of 
the typical insects and worms. Each chapter affords excellent 
material for a lesson, and the numerous plates can be supple- 
mented by a collection of specimens and visits to a museum, 
without which the study is futile. It should be clearly under- 
stood that this is not a text-book, and that the text is unsuited 
for the young until it has been absorbed, digested, and 
regurgitated by the teacher. Perhaps we may also remind 
those parents who decide to learn “a little natural history” in 
order to teach their offspring that the subject is not to be 
learnt in a day, or even a month, but that it is never too late 
to begin. “As in other branches of study,” writes the editor 
of this volume, “ the teacher ought to be ahead of his pupils, 
although he still must ever remain himself a learner. One of 
the main objects that have been kept in view during the prepara- 
tion of these volumes has been to place the necessary informa- 
tion in such a form as to be accessible to the teacher.” There 
isashort bibliography at the end of some of the chapters. 
Mammals and birds are dealt with by Mr. W. P. Pycraft, of 
the British Museum, who has successfully avoided merely 
descriptive detail. Professor J. Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen 
University, treats of reptiles, amphibians, fishes, and the 
often neglected lower vertebrates. He gives a masterly 
survey of the subject in fifty pages. He is right in warning 
the teacher that a grass-snake swallowing a frog is a sight 
best kept for private edification, and that Latin names such 
as Paleospondylus are luxuries for the teachers and not 
intended for pupils. His remarks are also excellent on the 
importance of giving the young child a general view of the 
animal kingdom, showing the relative position of the chief 
classes. Classification or orderly grouping is a serious part of 
Nature study. Mr. Oswald Latter’s contributions on insects 
and earthworms make one believe that Charterhouse must be 
fortunate in having him as science master. Science is often 
taught on wrong lines, and we sometimes wonder whether 
unscientific science is not worse than none at all. The plates 
are well chosen, but there are slips in the description of the 
dissected model of a pigeon. 
The next work before us treats of birds. Mr. R. B. Lodge's 
new book, Bird-Hunting through Wild Europe, describes some 

















* (1) The Book of Nature Study. Edited by J. Bretland Farmer, M.A., 
D.Sc. (Oxon.), F.R.S., Assisted by a Staff of Specialists. Fully Illustrated, 


London: The Caxton Publishing Company. [7s. 6d.]——(2) Bird-Hunting 
through Wild ~~ By R. B. Lodge. With 124 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Iendon: Robert Culley. [7s. 6d. net.|——(3) Animal 


Romances. By Graham Renshaw, M.B., F.Z.S. [llustraied, London: Sherratt 
and Hughes. [6s. net.]——(4) Birds of the Plains. By Douglas Dewar, F.Z.S., 
1.C.S, With 16 Illustrations from Photogaphs of Living Birds by Captain 
F.D. 8. Fayrer, LM.S. London: John Lane. [12s. 6d. net. |———-(5) The Life 
Story of a Fowl. By J. W. Hurst. London: A. and C, Black. [6s.]—— 
(6) Birds of Great Britain and Ireland: Order Passeves. Complete in 2 vols. 
By Arthur G. Butler, M.B.O.U., Ph.D., F.L.S., &c. Illustrated by H. Grinvold 
and F. W. Frohawk. Vo}. II. London: The Caxton Publishing Company. 
£4 4s. per vol.]——(7) British Country Life in Autumn and Winter, Edited by 
Edward Thomas. London : Hodder and Stoughton. [8s. 6d. net. ]——(8) Wayside 
and Woodland Ferns. By Edward Step, F.L.S. ith Coloured Figures of 
every Species by Mabel E. Step and 67 Photographs by the Author. London: 


F. Warne and Co. [6s. net. ]|——-(9) Holly, Yew, and Box: with Notes on other 
Evergreens. By W. Dallimore and Thomas Moore. With 175 Illustrations, 
London: John Lane. [7s. 6d. net. }|——(10) Alpines and Bog-Plants. By Reginald 


Farrer, With Illustrations, London: Edward Arnold. [7s, 6d, net. ] 


ornithological expeditions of exceptional interest. The first, 
in the spring of 1905, was to more or less well-known ground 
in Andalusia. The Spanish marismas were suffering from a 
drought disastrous to wading birds, but profitable to the 
vultures which preyed on the dead cattle. In 1906a much more 
adventurous expedition followed to Montenegro and Albania 
in search of the nesting-place of the Dalmatian pelican 
(Pelecanus crispus) and the great white heron (Ardea alba). 
Those who go after birds in Turkish territory must be prepared 
for discomforts and dangers. Mr. Lodge, though armed 
with permits from the Government and assisted by Baron 
Bornemisza, the Austrian Vice-Consul at Durazzo, found the 
Turkish Custom House and other officials as odious as other 
travellers have found them. The journey ultimately turned 
out a great success, and the reader who has the taste for 
hunting rare birds follows the pursuit of the pelicans with 
breathless interest. Another expedition to the Balkans and 
the delta of the Danube in 1907 failed in its main object, 
which was to discover the nesting-ground of Pelecanus 
onocrotalus. However, since Mr. Lodge came back, his com- 
panion, Herr Rettig, has hit upon the spot in the Dobrudscha 
where the bushes are killed for over a kilométre around by 
the excrements of thousands of pelicans and other birds. 
The result of these journeys is a delightful book which 
will quicken the pulses of ornithologists. Needless to say, 
Mr. Lodge, apart from eggs and skins, brought back many 
photographs, with which his book is profusely illustrated. 
Information about other birds besides pelicans (as well as the 
people in these wild parts) really makes the book worthy of a 
longer notice had we but space. It is to be regretted that the 
index is a very slovenly one. 

The title Animal Romances will not convey much to those 
who are unacquainted with Mr. Graham Renshaw’s books. 
Perhaps the twenty-two essays in this volume may best be 
described by the objectionable word “ pen-pictures.” Vividly 
painted descriptions of animal life in all parts of the globe are 
what Mr. Renshaw attempts. His essays are sometimes 
happily worded and brilliant. At other times, to our thinking, 
he is too florid, and each sentence is overladen with adjectives. 
There is no lack of variety, for we jump from the African 
veld crawling with game to the Polar regions, and so to the 
forests of South America, and thence to the Australian bush. 
In the last two chapters we have a description of a spring day 
in Britain when the urus roamed about, and of Siberia in the 
age of the mammoths. This sort of writing is difficult to do 
well, and a little of it goes a long way. Mr. Renshaw has 
succeeded, but his photographs of animals hardly come up to 
modern requirements. 

When we last had the pleasure of recommending a book by 
Mr. Douglas Dewar to any of our readers who might take an 
interest in Indian bird life we drew attention to the excellence 
of the photographs by Captain Fayrer. In Birds of the Plains 
Mr. Dewar has again secured plates of exceptional effectiveness 
by the same photographer. The text of the book, which is 
written in Mr. Dewar’s vivacious style, is composed of about 
forty essays which have appeared in a variety of Indian news- 
papers. Unlike much journalistic matter, they are well worth 
republication, and even those who have never been to India, 
but care about birds, will probably be pleased by them. Mr. 
Dewar is an observer and a field-naturalist, but we do not think 
he should indulge in so many hits at museum naturalists who 
study structure and plumage. In an appendix Mr. Dewar 
gives a list of a hundred and eighty-four birds which are 
recorded from the British Isles and from India. But his 
articles treat mostly of birds characteristic of the peninsula. 
Some reviewers of Mr. Dewar's last work, which he called 
Bombay Ducks, said the book was good, but the title bad. 
Now, says Mr. Dewar, a title is only a badge, which need have 
no meaning; for a lady who went into a shop “asking for a 
new book called Nux Vomica” was at once supplied by the 
bookseller with Lua Mundi, and it was what she wanted. To 
some extent we agree. No one can take exception to the title 
of the present work, and in the way of popular natural history 
the contents are excellent. 

The next book upon our list is intended for the young, and 
can hardly be called “ Natural History.” It is the latest of 
the “ Animal Autobiographies,” and the seventh of the series. 
We must confess that a whole volume filled with an auto- 
biography by a hen did not promise excitement, but we have 





been pleasantly deceived. The editor was fortunate in 
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securing so great an authority on poultry as Mr. J. W. 
Hurst to write The Life Story of a Fowl, and humorously 
present the recollections of an old hen. We follow her from 
early days on a Sussex farm, through terrible dangers in a 
higgler’s cart, to her crowning triumph at the Crystal Palace 
Show. The book is of course meant for children, and, having 
experimented on a child of ten, we can warrant that they will 
be delighted with it. Mr. Hurst could not have done his task 
better, and he verily makes us share the outlook of the hen. 

We must mention the appearance of the second and con- 
cluding volume of Mr. A. G. Butler’s Birds of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Only the passerine birds are dealt with, but the 
book is worth notice because it is not a mere compilation, and 
the coloured plates are full of merit. Mr. Butler has had 
great experience of birds in captivity, and is a trustworthy 
ornithologist as well. 

Some little time ago we noticed the first instalment of 
British Country Life, edited by Mr. Edward Thomas. The 
second part, dealing with autumn and winter, contains 
sixty-three disconnected essays, and covers a variety of 
topics. The subjects range from “ Flowers on the Shore” to 
“Humours of Insect Life in October.” “Trees,” “Game- 
Shooting,” “In Hard Weather,” “The Trout,” “Some 
Country Books,” “Our Fungus Harvest,” “The Buzzard,” 
“ Gilbert White,” and “The Study of Botany Out of Doors” 
are titles which sufficiently indicate the ground that is 
covered. Some of these essays are excellent bits of writing, 
though few show much originality. The editor has been 
successful in securing work from our best writers on country 
subjects, and among the many we will only mention the 
names of Canon Vaughan, Mr. George A. B. Dewar, Mr. 
Alfred W. Rees, Mr. A. H. Patterson, Mr. J. W. Bond, 
Mr. Anthony Collett, and Mr. Walter M. Gallichan. The 
two portly green volumes are printed on light paper, and, 
with Mr. Southgate’s water-colour sketches and a number of 
coloured photographs, make an attractive work to have upon 
the table and dip into as the mood or the opportunity serves. 
As in the previous volume, the “Open-Air Diary” contains 
some surprising entries; for instance, “12 October, Blackcap 
singing in leafless hazels.” 

We pass on now to botany, with the object of recommending 
the latest addition to the “ Wayside and Woodland Series.” 
Mr. Edward Step is a writer who is very successful in com- 
bining the popular and the scientific sides when he deals with 
plants. Wayside and Woodland Ferns, which forms a pocket 
guide to the British ferns, horsetails, and clubmosses, has fair 
coloured plates of every species, and a number of photographs 
besides. The only serious criticism we have to make concerns 
the omission of an analytical key to the genera and species. The 
British pteridophytes are not numerous; but they are difficult 
to identify satisfactorily when we have to search the book and 
examine the plates at random. The introductory chapter 
describes the mysterious alternation of generations very lucidly, 
and the whole book forms a handy little guide for the ordinary 
amateur field-botanist who does not want anything too 
technical. 

The last two books before us deal with horticulture. Mr. 
Dallimore, whose position in the Royal Gardens at Kew 
enables him to write with knowledge and authority, has 
included in one nicely printed volume three monographs on 
Holly, Yew, and Box. To these have been added some notes 
on other evergreens, and the book is illustrated with many 
photographs. Ancient writers, poets, old works on gardening 
and medicine, have been searched for material. Besides 
descriptions of all the varieties and instructions for their 
cultivation, Mr. Dallimore prints a collection of quotations 
and legends. All three trees have long been connected with 
religious observances or superstitions. There is reason to 
believe that the pagans used holly at their festivals, and that 
the Christians adopted it at Christmas so as not to be con- 
spicuous. So, too, a yew-tree was often a place of heathen 
worship, and the opinion prevails that the yews in churchyards 
are often older than the churches which were built near them. 
As for the box, Mr. Dallimore does not regard it as native, 
though the trees on Boxhill have been wild for some centuries. 
We are inclined to think that Mr. Dallimore overrates the 
merits of hollies as town trees, and that he is too hard on 
those who love topiary. His book is one that may be studied 
with profit by horticulturists and with interest by those who 
are curious about plant-lore. 





sienna: 
There is no need to recommend a new work by Mr 


Reginald Farrer to those of our readers who enjoyed a 
former book about his rock-garden. They will be lookin 

out for fresh pleasure in Alpines and Bog-Plants, and on 
will find that one of our most attractive writers on gardening 
has not yet exhausted bis subject. Mr. Farrer’s Yorkshire 
garden has become famous, and it would require much Bpace 
to attempt to follow him when he describes his treasures 
He combines the power of giving charming descriptions 
with the art of imparting practical hints. On the smaller 
bog-plants he is at his best; but perhaps the most 
exciting chapter describes a day's collecting on the Alps 
above Arolla. The passion for gardening shows no signs 
at present of passing away; and so Mr. Farrer will not lack 
readers, nor will they be disappointed. 





BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE.* 


Ir is not very often that two books on a special historical 
or literary subject, appearing almost simultaneously, can both 
be sincerely praised. This, however, is the case with Mrs. 
Ady’s two volumes on Baldassare Castiglione, full of learning 
and charm, and Mr. Hare’s slighter work, which rather aims 
at giving a popular account of the “ Perfect Courtier” and of 
his famous book. A variety of most interesting portraits is 
a feature of both, and Mrs. Ady has included illustrations of 
Urbino and other scenes of her narrative. 

Il Cortegiano has always been well known in England, mostly 
by the means of Hoby’s translation, made in 1561. Either 
in Italian or English, it bad considerable influence on some of 
our greatest writers, both in prose and poetry. It is a 
description in dramatic form of life at Urbino, at the Court 
of Duke Guidobaldo and his Duchess, Elisabetta Gonzaga. 
The personages of the delightful scenes, the brilliant talk, 
described or invented by Custiglione, are the best people of 
the time ; and we may fancy that his book is largely respon- 
sible for the idealising of the Italian Renaissance. The 
pictures of grace, culture, and charm are likely enough to 
dazzle us into forgetting the darkness, cruelty, animalism, 
which often made the background of that gay society. Even 
the “ Perfect Courtier” himself was capable of consenting to 
deeds which would shock our milder civilisation. 

Yet he was a thoroughly good and noble man, who attained 
his high place in men’s minds by his own talents and qualities 
even more than by advantages of birth and station. The 
actual story of his life is not generally well known. With all 
its success and brilliancy, it has elements of pathetic tragedy, 
chiefly owing to the fact that he was in many ways too 
good for his country and his period. The twisted paths of 
Italian and Spanish diplomacy were very difficult, almost 
impossible, to a man of Castiglione’s sterling honesty, and 
thus he passed within those shadows of failure under which 
he died. 

Baldassare Castiglione was born in the year 1478, the son 
of a noble soldier in the train of the Marchese of Mantua, 
and of his wife, Aloysia or Luigia Gonzaga, a relation of the 
Mantuan reigning family. He was educated at Milan, in the 
days of Lodovico Sforza, and at twenty-one began to serve his 
feudal lord, Francesco Gonzaga. Among his contemporaries, 
almost of the same age, were the famous ladies, Isabella 
ad’ Este, Marchesa of Mantua, and her sister Beatrice d’Este, 
wife of Lodovico Sforza; Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, 
and his wife, Lucrezia Borgia; Giuliano de’ Medici, i 
Magnifico; Michelangelo, Titian, Giorgione, Raphael; Emilia 
Pia, wife of Antonio da Montefeltro; Vittoria Colonna, that 
angel of the Renaissance, who nevertheless did a mean 
thing, for when Castiglione lent her his manuscript of 
Il Cortegiano, she had parts of it copied and showed them 
to her friends, so that it was made public without the author's 
knowledge or permission, which vexed him sorely. 

But it was the family of the Duke of Urbino who were 
Castiglione’s dearest and closest allies. While still a young 
man he transferred his service from Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marchese of Mantua, to Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, Duke of 
Urbino, who had married the good and charming Elisabetta 





* (1) Baldassare Castiglione; the Perfect Courtier. His Life and Letters. By 
Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 2 vols. London: John Murray. (30s. net.)/—— 
(2) Courts and Camps o the Italian Renaissance: being a Mirror of the Life and 
‘Limes of the Ideal Gentleman, Count Baldassare Castiglione, derived largely from 
his own Letters, &c., to which is added an Epitome of his Famous Work, ‘‘ The Book 
of the Courtier,” with Appreciations and Annotations, By Christopher Hare, 

udon: Harper and Brothers. [10s, 6d.) 
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Gonzaga, the best of the Mantuan family, whom he bad 
known from his infancy. About this time the domains of 
Urbino had escaped from the tyranny of Cesare Borgia and 
gladly welcomed back their former rulers. Guidobaldo and 
bis wife were the worthy centre of that splendid and 
cultivated Court which, since the early days of the great 
Federigo, had made the little city of Urbino an “ island of the 
blest.” Here was the scene of Il Cortegiano; here Baldassare 
Castiglione, handsome, generous, and learned, spent bappy 
years in the brilliant circle whose portrait he has painted, 
in an “atmosphere of social ease, the free wit and sweet 
conversation of an amiable and loving company.” Nothing 
can be more delightful than Mrs, Ady’s description of Urbino, 
the beautifal country, the palace with all its wonders, art 
treasures now scattered to the winds, though plenty of traces 
remain of the artistic genius of the Montefeltro Princes, 

It was not only for his social and literary gifts that 
Castiglione was valued at the Court of Urbino. He was the 
Duke’s favourite Ambassador, and in such missions as his 
patron gave him he easily won golden opinions. They were 
not of the dangerous nature of those which weighed down his 
later career. In 1506 he was sent to England to receive as 
proxy the Order of the Garter, which Henry VII. bestowed 
on Duke Guidobaldo. The King received him “with great 
honour and caresses.” In the next year he was sent on a 
successful mission to Louis XII. of France. 

The good Duke died in 1508 at thirty-five, and his death 
ended the most fortunate period of Castiglione’s life, although 
be continued to be the trusted friend and courtier of the 
Duchess Elisabetta and her nephew, Francesco Maria della 
Rovere, who succeeded to the duchy. Wars followed under 
the fierce old Rovere Pope, Julius II., who made the young 
Duke his Captain-General, and Castiglione served with dis- 
tinction in his army. The short intervals of peace which 
Italy enjoyed during these years were not idle times for 
Castiglione. He was constantly employed in missions and 
embassies between the varying, confused, and confusing 
elements of struggling ambition and tyranny which tore 
Italy to pieces in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
He was als> working hard on his precious task, the one book 
of his life‘ime, which he rightly expected to live after these 
battles and disputes were forgotten. In it he joyfully returned 
to those peaceful years when men’s chief interests seemed to 
lie rather in contemplation than in action, in that study of 
“humanity and art” which constituted “a complete and 
generous education,” even more than in self-indulgence and 
robbery. 

Castiglione was happy in bis private life, so far as that he 
possessed the best of mothers and a loving young wife, 
examples both of the real goodness which existed below the 
philosophical affectations of the time, affectations which were 
often nothing but a veil for immorality. Castiglione’s letters 
to both these ladies are charming. But the married happi- 
ness did not Jast long. The Countess died in 1520 at the age 
of nineteen—she was many years younger than her husband— 
leaving him with three little children. He mourned her loss 
with the sincerity and constancy which must endear him, this 
“ideal gentleman,” to true lovers of all time. 

He survived his Ippolita nine years, years of strenuous and 
anxious political work, of which Mrs. Ady gives a very full 
and interesting account. Having been sent to Spain by Pope 
Clement VII. to treat of peace, his honest intentions were 
made of no avail by the dishonest policy of the Pope, and he 
could but helplessly watch from a distance that terrible war, 
culminating in the sack of Rome, which all his devoted effort 
was powerless to prevent. He died in 1529, at the Court of 
Charles V., who always admired and honoured him, and who 
exclaimed on hearing of his death: “One of the finest 
gentlemen of the world is dead.” 

Such was the life-story of the good and heroic courtier 
Baldassare Castiglione. There is nothing in it to be regretted 
or slurred over; no dream-knight of the Middle Ages was 
more chivalrous than this Mantuan of the Renaissance. 
One of the chief charms of that work of his life, Il 
Cortegiano, is the witness it bears to the pure and noble 
intellect, the lofty aspirations, of its author. We are 
grateful to Mr. Hare for a detailed sketch of the book, with 
large extracts and a list of the dramatis personae. It would 
bave been difficult to bring together a more representative 
gatlering. 





SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


Lovers of Mr. Lucas’s books will be delighted with this 
volume of stories, The combination of thoroughly real 
children and grown-up people with very quaint incidents is 
most happy. When we say “quaint” we do not mean 
unlikely, for all the adventures are possible. They are 
illuminated by the author’s delightful humour, and even an 
ordinary suburban railway journey is made memorable. A 
few of the stories have appeared before, but every one will 
be glad to read them again in this pretty volume, which is 
also well illustrated by Mr. Buckland. 

“The World that Never Was” was an entertaining place 
to spend the night in, as Olive and Tony discovered. After an 
encounter with a disagreeable aunt, the children found them- 
selves in the place of their dreams,—the City at midnight. 
Instead of being empty and lonely, as their old nurse had 
described it to them, the people and animals from the 
posters, and various statues, were walking about disputing 
and making love. After queer and exciting adventures 
they brought the night to an end at the Court of the Fairy 
Queen. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s Fairies—of Sorts is a collection of stories. 
The first, and by far the longest, called “The Groaning 
Clock,” is about a boy and girl who undertook to wind up an 
old clock regularly. They and their mother thought it was 
just an old thing, the interest of which lay in the fact that 
it had belonged to their great-grandfather; but it turned out 
to be the home of a Brownie, who taught the children to 
be thoughtful and tidy. The stories are not all concerned 
with actual fairies, if we may use such an expression, but 
they are very pleasantly written. There are several illus- 
trations by Miss G. D. Hammond. 

Kai Tzu was the name of “the Little Chinese Girl,” who 
lived at the time of the “Boxer” rising. Her life began 
sadly, for her father and mother, as well as being very poor, 
were, we are told, typical Chinese, and cared much more for 
their boy than tbey did for her. However, even Kai Tzu 
went toa party one day. This party was a great event, for 
it was the occasion of presenting a coffin to the head of the 
family. This does not seem a pleasing gift, but, as the 
author remarks, “the Chinese have many very strange 
customs, and their ways are not a bit like our ways.” 

Another good Chinese book is by Archdeacon Moule. It 
is not a story, and the name, Young China, is not quite 
appropriate, as we are given accounts of old as well as new 
things. There is no very definite plan in the arrangement of 
the little volume, but it is so pleasantly written, and there 
isso much curious information in it, that we feel sure that 
both parents and children will enjoy it. The author likes 
the Chinese, and gives many examples of their strength of 
character. The seventeen black-and-white illustrations are by 
a native artist called Mathew Tai. They are drawn with 
great spirit, and the expressions on the people’s faces are 
often very humorous. 

Among the volumes of old stories retold we will first 
mention Professor Church's Children’s Aeneid. It seems 
almost superfluous to praise one of his books, but we must 
say with what pleasure we bave read it, and how delighted 
the children will be who are lucky enough to get it as a 
Christmas present. The peculiar charm of the old writers, 
which Professor Church knows how to make. his own, is rare 
among modern story-tellers, however clever and interesting 
they may be. 

We have in Messrs. Jack’s pleasant children’s series a 
volume of Norse history and ancther of stories of Beowulf. The 
Viking book corrects the popular notion that these ancestors 





By E. V. Lucas. L Chatto and 
Windus. [6s.}——(2) The World that Never Was. By A. St. John Adcock. 
London: F. Griffith. |6s.])——(3) Fairies—of Sorts. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [3s. 6d.} (4) The little Chinese Girl By Nell 
Parsons. London: Robert Culley. [2s. 6d.]——(5) Young Chine. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Moule, B.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [2s.}——(6) Ihe 
Children’s Aeneid. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A, Lendeo: Seeley and Co. 
fe.) —-(7) Stories of the Vikings, by Mary Macgregor; a (8) Stories of 
Beowulf, by H. E. Marshall. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. [1s. 6d. each. - 
(9) Storves from Don Quixote. Retold by H. L. Havell, B.A. Illustrated by 
Ernest Marriott. London: G. G. Harrap and Co. (2s. 6d.) (10) Grand- 
mother’s Favourites. London: T. C. and E, C. Jack. [2s. cach.) (11) In 
Nature's School, By Lilian Gask. Illustrated by Dorothy Hardy. London: G. G. 
Harrap and Co. [33. 6d.]——(12) Biography for Beginners. Edited by E, Clerihew, 
B.A, Diagrams y G. K. Chesterton. London: T. Werner Laurie. (2s. 6d 

(13) The Black Puppy Book, and The White Puppy Book. By Cecil Aidin, 
London: Heury Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. [2s. 6d. net each. Ln 
(14) The Three Jovial Puppies. Pictures by J. A. Shepherd. Rhymes by E Db 
Cuming. London: Blackie and Son. [6s8.)}——(15) Old Friends with New Faces, 
By Susan, Countess Malmesbury, Loudon: Bickers. (6d. uet.] 
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of ours were merely pirates. Miss Macgregor says in her 
preface that this is 


“ the story of a race of brave and hardy Northmen who became 
sea rovers because the rights and the freedom which their fathers 
had cherished were being taken from them...... Rather than 
gi e up their ancient rights many of the Northmen became 
ings, and to them the sea roving life was a noble one, full of 
high enterprise and ambition. It was no easy matter to become 
a member of a Viking band. Even a great chief, before he could 
be admitted, must prove his strength and give an account of the 
deeds of prowess he had already done.” 
The book takes us from the first raid on the coast of England 
in the year 789 to the battle of Stamford Bridge and the 
death of Harald Hardrada. The Stories of Beowulf makes a 
fitting companion to the last-mentioned book. Here we 
follow the hero’s adventures from the slaying of the monster 
Grendel to his last battle with the Dragon. The teller of 
these stories knows how to evoke an atmosphere of dark 
enchantments. Here is part of the account of Beowulf’s 
struggle with the Waterwitch :— 

“Seizing her by the shoulders, he dragged her downwards. 
But she grappled with him fiercely. Then there was a fearful 
fight in that dim hall, deep under the water, far from all hope 
of help. Back and forth the two swayed, the strong warrior 
in armour, and the direful Waterwitch. So strong was she 
that at last she bore him to the ground and kneeled upon his 
breast.” 

There could hardly be a greater contrast in temperament 
and climate than between the Stories from Don Quixote and the 
Norse tales from which we have just quoted. Mr. Havell writes 
well, and the incidents are pleasantly told. There is none of 
the stiffness that often annoys the reader of a translation. We 
would recommend boys and girls, who perhaps do not often read 
introductions, to make an exception in favour of this. It is 
short, but tells us something of Cervantes, in whose work, as 
the translator says, “there is the healing faith, the deep charity 
and large humanity, which raise satire into a saving and 
creative power.” 

We have here four volumes of the series called “ Grand- 
mother’s Favourites,” and very pretty little books they are. 
People who remember reading Holiday House years ago will 
be delighted to find it again, with the sad part left out, but 
with Harry and Laura still the amusing pickles that they were 
in old days. Inthe volume called Margot and the Golden Fish 
there are several short stories by Mrs. Sherwood, and under 
the title of The Birthday Present Miss Olive Allen has retold 
some of Miss Edgeworth’s tales. They are well done; but, 
after all, does Miss Edgeworth need retelling? The Apple 
Pie contains a number of amusing short stories, chiefly by 
anonymous authors. 

We wish that the writer of In Nature’s School had not 
begun this book so sadly. It is unnecessary to torment our 
children with an account of the bullying of a little boy 
in an orphanage, and we advise judicious skipping in the 
first chapter. However, when Phil, the hero, goes to live 
with animals in various parts of the world he grows strong 
and happy, and has an exciting and delightful time, though 
the pathos of the lonely Polar bear and the miserable old lion 
is too much insisted upon for the peace of mind of a sensitive 
child. Miss Dorothy Hardy’s pictures are interesting and 
well drawn. 

Mr. Chesterton’s nonsense-book, called Biography for 
Beginners, will perhaps amuse the grown-up people more 
than the children, though even if the latter cannot appreciate 
its subtleties, they will laugh very heartily at the fun. It is 
very difficult to choose a “ biography” as an example for our 
readers, as the reviewer's temptation is to turn over the pages 
and read and enjoy instead of writing. Here, however, is 
“ Otto the Great” :— 

“The great Emperor Otto 
Could not decide upon a motto, 
His mind wavered between 
*L’Etat c’est Moi’ and ‘Ich Dien.’” 
We refer our readers to the picture facing these lines. 

Mr. Cecil Aldin’s dogs are always amusing, and his picture- 
books about a black and a white puppy are drawn in a lively, 
if somewhat rough, style. Another good dog book is The 
Three Jovial Puppies. It is a parody of the old song of “The 
Three Jovial Huntsmen,” and is very well done. The book 
is a large one, and the puppies career through its pages in a 
very realistic way. 

Lady Malmesbury’s French versions of our nursery rhymes, 








ee CO 
set to music, will be welcome to mothers and children on both 
sides of the Channel. It was a happy idea to include thg 
babies in the Entente Cordiale. 





NAPOLEON.* 

GENERAL Dopae tells in these two volumes—Vols. I and IL 
were noticed in the Spectator of January 2Ist, 1905—th, 
story of the decline and fall of Napoleon’s Empire, The 
decline began in Spain; the fall came about at Waterloo, 
The Spanish business was a mistake, a mistake due to causes 
which made the Napoleon of 1807 widely different from the 
Napoleon of 1796, the young artillery officer who assumed 
with such confidence and such success the command of the 
Army of Italy. Spain, to begin with, was the most difficult 
of all countries for the conduct of a campaign, a region 
where, as Henri IV. put it, “a small army will be beaten and 
a large army starved.” Its conquest was a great task entered 
upon with too light a heart; the Spanish “iron,” when there 
were so many in the fire, had to be left to get cold. Napoleon 
himself was in the country for a few weeks only. Short ag 
was the time, he did not fail to make a great impression on 
the course of events. One can easily believe that if he 
could have stayed to see the thing through, the end might 
have been very different from what it was. General Dodge 
gives good reason for thinking so; and, indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine the force which could have resisted 
him in the prime of his military genius with the Grand Army 
at his back. But this was not to be. He came to Spain on 
November 5th, 1808, and he started homewards from Valla- 
dolid on January 17th, 1809. An imperious necessity of high 
politics called him away, and it was not long before his 
best troops followed him. Austria was getting out of hand, 
and he had to deal with her. That he did most effectually, 
On May 11th he was in Vienna. But he had to leave Spain 
to his Marshals, and they were not equal to the task which 
was set them,—for one thing, they seem never to have con- 
trived a really effective system of intercommunication. And 
they were, in a way, hampered with perpetual instructions 
from their chief. The instructions were admirably sagacious, 
it is true; still, it might have been better that the men who 
had practically to work the problem out should have been 
more left to their own initiative. And all along they 
had to contend with the enormous difficulty of the universal 
hostility of the Spanish people. General Dodge points 
out that Napoleon’s statesmanship was grievously at fault 
when he deposed Ferdinand VII. to make room for his 
brother Joseph. When we think what the Spanish nation 
was, or believed itself to be—and this comes to much 
the same thing—we can imagine the fury which was roused 
by this insulting usurpation. There was decadence, indeed, 
in its upper class, but there was a mass of solid strength 
in its people; it had that parvo assueta cuventus with which 
the best equipped invader finds itso hardto deal. And it had 
splendid memories, which were little more than two centuries 
old. To think that the Spain of Philip IL, the Spain which 
had had the wealth of the Western world at her command, 
should be handed over as a prize of war to such an upstart as 
Joseph Bonaparte! It would not have been difficult to buy 
over Ferdinand, and make Spain an ally, faithful at least as 
long as France was strong. But this did not suit the new 
Kingmaker, and he had lost the sense of proportion. After 
all, the word “impossible” can never be erased from the 
dictionary of a mortal. 

Our author gives an excellent narrative of the Peninsular 
War, in which he draws out with much effect the long chain 
of causes and effects. Though it does not directly concern 
the appreciation of Napoleon as a commander, it has much to 
do with our estimate of him as a statesman. It was a great 
mistake to begin it; a still greater to continue it. There is 
a certain dramatic fitness in the way in which its critical 
events coincide with what was happening elsewhere. The 
French defeat at Salamanca, which General Dodge describes 
as the beginning of the end, came to pass on July 22nd, 1812, 
when Napoleon was engaged in the first operations of the 
Russian campaign; aud when the crowning disaster of 
Vittoria came on June 21st, 1813, he had lost nearly half-a- 
million men in Russia, and had felt himself constrained to 





* Great Captains: Napoleon, By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, Vols, III, and 
IV. London; Gay and Hancock. (32s, net.] 
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waste the brilliant successes of Liitzen and Bautzen, and to 
accept an armistice from the Allies. And yet he could not 
bring himself to abandon the Spanish enterprise. As a 
soldier he must have known that it was hopeless; but by 
this time he had come to be an Emperor first and a soldier 
afterwards. 

The Russian campaign, with its preliminaries and its results, 
occupies eome two hundred and forty pages of Vol. III. 
Napoleon’s preparations were on a most magnificent scale. 
The total of the forces which crossed the Russian frontier was 
six hundred and twenty-nine thousand, of which something 
less than a sixth was cavalry. The guns numbered twelve 
hundred and forty-two, the horses one hundred and eighty 
thousand. Every detail was attended to. Napoleon, for 
whom nothing was too small or too great, was not above 
considering how many pairs of shoes an infantry soldier 
should have. But the very bounty of the provision 
was in itself a difficulty, aggravated to the uttermost 
when the question of food-supply had to be considered. 
Russia was not a country in which Napoleon could put 
his maxim, “Let war support itself,” into practice. He 
had to carry the supply with him; and when we find that 
every officer was allowed a carriage in which to convey 
bis rations, the number of non-effectives that encumbered 
the army must have been enormous. Even the effective 
departments were of a most exaggerated size. The head- 
quarters equalled a division, and Napoleon was constrained to 
move about with what he called “Little Headquarters.” It 
was not in this way that Timour invaded Russia and departed 
laden with spoils. But then Timour did not attempt too much. 
His “ambition and prudence,” as Gibbon puts it, kept him 
back from occupying Moscow. Had Napoleon been willing to 
abide by the resolution—announced, though possibly never 
intended—to stop at Smolensk and consolidate his position, all 
might have been well, or, at least, there would have been no 
such disaster as actuaily happened. But here, again, the 
Imperial dignity interfered. After preparations so vast it 
could not be content with anything less than Moscow, and to 
Moscow he moved on. 

Russian hardships made themselves felt early in the 
campaign. In the very first month their effect was noticeably 
great. Nor did Napoleon himself, shielded as he was, 
altogether escape them. And he was no longer what he 
had been in his best days. His physical condition had 
become a serious item in every valuation of his powers. He 
could no longer remain for many hours continuously in the 
saddle. He was subject to fits of indolence, if we may so 
describe an unconquerable unwillingness to exert himself. The 
disease which ultimately killed him had probably begun to 
work, and he had certainly weakened his powers by excess. 
He was but forty-three when he invaded Russia, five years 
younger than Caesar when he had completed the conquest of 
Gaul; but it was always a possibility, and the possibility was 
often realised, that at some great crisis of strategy or battle 
his physical powers might fail. General Dodge has worked out 
this part of his subject, as, indeed, he has worked out all parts, 
very carefully, and attaches much importance to this factor 
in the man’s personal equation. And he points out that he 
was not of the type of men whom nothing disables. He was 
not one to be carried in a litter when he could not mount his 
horse, as was Marshal Saxe at Fontenoy. Possibly this was 
because the noblesse oblige maxim was not so strong with him; 
possibly the very nature of his ailment weakened the will. 

Our author gives his last chapter to a general appreciation 
of his hero. It is an excellent piece of work, and contains 
many highly interesting incidental remarks. Among these is 
his comparison of the great captains of history, Here is the 
list in which he summarises his conclusions :— 

“ Alexander, the First Teacher of Systematic War. 
Hannibal, Father of Strategy. 
Caesar, the Organiser. 
Gustavus Adolphus, Father of Modern War. 


Frederick, the Battle Tactician. 
Napoleon, the Perfect Strategist.” 


Hannibal, whom he thinks to have been peculiarly ill-used by 
fortune, is perhaps his favourite, and next to him Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Christian hero, who as a personality certainly 
stands above all. But Caesar and Napoleon have also to 
be weighed as statesmen. We cannot help thinking that 
General Dodge gives the latter too much credit for what he 





did for France. But that cannot be argued here. One thing 
is tolerably certain. What he did, he did for himself; tle 
good of others was not in his thoughts. “‘La France que 
jai tant aimée’ stares at one from the sarcophagus in the 
Invalides with a strange discord.” He was indeed absolutely 
selfish and absolutely unscrupulous. This total want of 
conscience, for which even the Europe of those days was not 
prepared, was no small factor in his success. The best thing 
that can be said for him is that he was not cruel for 
cruelty’s sake. 

We naturally turn to our author's estimate of the great 
English general. Wellington’s weak point he considers to 
have been his strategy, though incidentally he gives no small 
praise to one or another campaign movement, and certainly 
it is something that he “never lost an English gun.” Of 
his merits as a tactician and a battle captain he has the 
highest opinion. Possibly in the general appreciation of his 
conduct of the Peninsular and Waterloo Campaigns sufficient 
weight is not given to the consideration that he had no second 
army behind him. A general so placed cannot be too cautious, 








GIFT-BOOKS., 
SOME SEA-FIGHTS.* 


WE have felt a certain hesitation in including this volume 
among “ Gift-Books.” We need hardly say that we mean no 
kind of disrespect when we do so. What we should like, to 
put the matter quite plainly, is that the book should be 
extensively given. A better present for a lad, whether he 
has the sea-fever on him or no, could hardly be. Sailor or 
landsman, he is British, and here he will read of brave things 
and clever things done by British men and boys in past days. 
That will be for his good at once; and as before very long he 
will have his say in politics, he will be protected against the 
desperate folly which thinks to promote the freedom of the 
world by making freedom’s great champion defenceless, 

In the forefront of his narratives Mr. Money Coutts, anxious, 
doubtless, that they should not all have one ending, tells us how 
the ‘ Serapis,’ under Captain Pearson, was compelled to strike 
her colours to the ‘ Richard,’ commanded by the famous Paul 
Jones. Of course we may console ourselves by recalling 
the fact that Paul Jones—his real name was Paul—was a 
Briton by birth, who had been in America only two 
years when the War of Independence broke out. The chief 
interest of the story, as indeed of all the stories in the book, 
lies in the fact that victory, as a rule, comes to the better 
man. For a long time things went decidedly against the 
‘Richard,’ till, as our author puts it, “the possession of the 
weather berth was Jones’s last available asset”; it was because 
he knew how to make use of it, and Captain Pearson, gallant 
officer as he was, did not know how to play the counter game, 
that the almost beaten ship won in the end. The determining 
incident seems to have been the throwing of a hand-grenade 
through an open hatch in the deck of the ‘Serapis.’ The gun 
cartridges had been supplied faster than they could be used, 
and were arranged in strings near the guns. The grenade 
blew them all up, and almost every man working the eighteen- 
pounders was killed. When a little later on a boarding- 
party from the ‘Richard’ gained the deck of the ‘Serapis,’ 
the battle was practically over. An English sailor wounded 
the leader of the boarders, and was instantly shot. “This, I 
believe,” wrote one of the ‘Richard’s’ crew, “ was the last 
casualty of the battle.” The victorious ship had seven feet 
of water in her hold, and a hundred and eighty men out of her 
crew of three hundred and twenty-three killed or wounded. 
She foundered next morning. 

A curiously different story from this is that of the 
‘ Wilhelmina’ and the ‘Psyche.’ The ‘ Wilhelmina’ had been 
captured from the Dutch in 1798, and had been turned into a 
transport-ship, her armament being considerably reduced. In 
April, 1804, she was engaged in escorting a merchantman 
with a valuable cargo of Government stores, bound for 
Trincomalee. The two were sighted by a French privateer, 
the ‘ Psyche,’ which had been sold out of the Navy. The look 
of the ‘ Wilhelmina’ puzzled the Frenchmen ; they took her for 
a merchantman, and began by trying to make her helpless, 
Their fire was directed at her masts, and before long all her 











- Famous Duels ” the Fleet, By H, B, Money Coutts, London; W, Black- 
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running rigging was shot away. The next thing would have 
been to board ; but Captain Trogoff of the ‘Psyche’ saw that 
his antagonist had made preparations to receive boarders, and 
it dawned upon him that she was not what he had thought, 
and he sheered off. Then came out the British superiority in 
seamanship and gunnery. Though the ‘ Psyche’ was by far the 
faster vessel, and had a great superiority in ordnance, a 
broadside of two hundred and forty pounds weight as against 
ninety-nine pounds, she was conclusively beaten. Captured 
she was not, for the ‘ Wilhelmina’ could not pursue; but when 
she reached port her crew declared and believed that they 
had been engaged with a ship of strength far superior to 
their own. 

The next story that we choose for notice belongs to the 
annus mirabilis of British naval history,—the Trafalgar year, 
1805. Villeneuve despatched the ‘ Didon,’ of forty guns, to find 
Admiral Allemand, in command of the Rochefort squadron, 
and send him to Brest. His plan was to join hands with bim 
there, raise the blockade by driving off Lord Cornwallis, and so 
get together a force of fifty-five sail of the line. On her way 
she fell in with the ‘Phoenix,’ a thirty-six-gun frigate. She 
had the advantage in armament—a broadside of five hundred 
and sixty-three pounds as against four hundred and forty-four 
pounds—in the number of the crew—three hundred and 
twenty-three against two hundred and twenty-two—and in 
speed. We cannot go through the details of the battle. One 
thing, however, which had much to do with the result may 
be mentioned. The ‘Phoenix’ had been built without stern 
ports. Captain Baker had two cut out in hi» cabin by the 
ship’s carpenter, actually under a heavy fire; two eighteen- 
pounders were brought to bear on the Frenchman through 
these, and, charged as they were with grape-shot, did 
immense execution. Captain Baker very nearly missed seeing 
the reward of his presence of mind. As he was superintend- 
ing operations in the cabin a Frenchman on the ‘ Didon’s’ 
bowsprit took deliberate aim at him. But a Midshipman 
observed the man, and shot him just in time to deflect the 
aim. The bullet went through the Captain's hat. “ And their 
Lessons” Mr. Money Coutts adds to his title, and he points 
them out very effectively. The great lesson is that skill and 
courage are never out of date. 





BRIDGET OF ALL WORK.* 

Is this volume, again, we have asked ourselves more than once, 
is it to be classed as a “gift-book” or a “novel”? We 
can only say that it is absolutely free from anything that is 
unwholesome, or perplexing, or problematic. We shall leave 
it to our readers to say what inference they draw from this 
statement. What we find in Bridget of All Work is a 
singular power of vitalising the dramatis personae, a fine 
gift of humour, an admirable style, and a habit of bappy 
literary illustration. We soon see that the author has read 
many good books, and knows how to appreciate them. 

Bridget Joy when we are first introduced to her is living 
with her grandfather in a “mean street” in a Lancashire 
manufacturing town,—Miss Letts is always enthusiastic 
about Lancashire and Lancashire folk. He is absorbed 
in a magnum opus which is to bring some day fame 
and fortune. Meanwhile it becomes increasingly difficult 
for Bridget to make both ends meet. The one resource 
that remains is to take a lodger. The first thing was to put 
a card into the window. Any legend that could be put on it 
seemed crude; so Bridget encloses the words in red lines, and 
devises an owl which seems to hold the notice in its beak. 
The first lodger is an unsatisfactory person, who might, we 
think, have been altogether dispensed with; the second turns 
out to be the hero of the book. The magnum opus is finished, 
and it has to be submitted to a publisher,—a quite hopeless 
business, as every one except its author knows perfectly well. 
Bridget is the most dutiful and loving of grandchildren, but 
she can only hope that the old man will die before the manu- 
script comes back with the inevitable refusal. And so it 
happens. 1t comes back, indeed, but it can be hidden for a 
day or two. “They have not returned my book,” he says 
almost with his last breath, “ but we must leave that for our 
little Bridget.” He is speaking, he thinks, to his daughter 
dead long since. The grandfather's death brings matters 
to a crisis. The old man has left nothing, and Bridget, 





* Bridget of All Work, By Winifred M, Letts. Loudon: Heury Frowde and 
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who feels that she is not qualified for any higher ocoy 
tion, faces the position boldly, and goes out as maid.of. 
all-work. Then begins the best part of this story. Bridget 
is emphatically one of the women who sweep a room a 
such a spirit that they make both it and the labour fing 
The story of her life with the Barber family is quite admirable 
They are pretentious people who pride themselves on a very 
remote connexion with a Peer; but they have something 
sterling about them. Miss Letts always manages her lights 
and shadows very well, and the only one of the family whom 
we are permitted to know intimately, “Gussy” the artist, ig 
nothing less than delightful. Hereis a happy touch. Bridget 
is meditating the working of an afternoon tea-cloth a 6 
wedding-gift, and Gussy is to design it for her. This oy that 
device is rejected for one reason or another. Orange flowers 
would take too much silk ; doves with myrtles in their beaks 
would be too difficult. ‘“ Wellthen,” he says, “apple blossoms, 
und you can do them another with golden apples when they 
keep their golden wedding.” Of course Bridget has a love affair 
and this is as full of truth and reality as the rest of her story. 





The series of “Chambers’s Wonder Books” (W. and RB. 
Chambers, 3s. 6d. per vol.) is one that should find favour with 
a large class of readers. There are four volumes before us,— 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes, by E. J. Houston, Ph.D.; The Atmo- 
sphere, by the same; Photography for Young People, by Tudor 
Jenks; Electricity for Young People, by the same. It will be seen 
that two classes of readers have been provided for,—first, those 
who contemplate Nature, or, to use a less fine phrase, who feel an 
interest in the description of its great forces, here excellently 
exemplified by the extraordinary activities of the volcano and 
the permanent conditions of the air; and secondly, those who 
have an impulse to put their knowledge into some practical 
shape. In this line we have the explanation of electrical forces 
and instructions as to how they may be applied, and in the 
region of photography a similar combination of theory and 
practice. The series may be most warmly recommended.—On a 
smaller scale we have Science at Home, by T. Baron Russell (J. F. 
Shaw, 2s.), giving “ Simple Experiments forYoung People.” 

God’s Lantern-Bearers. By R. C. Gillie. (A. and C. Black, 
6s.)—Mr. Gillie rightly begins with a piece of sound doctrine. 
The “ prophet ”—by the “ Lantern-Bearers” is meant the prophets 
of Israel—was chiefly a setter forth of truth; prediction was a minor 
function. He proceeds to take the great teachers of Israel and to 
describe their work. Now and then one might criticise. To 
speak, for instance, of the “happy evening” of Isaiah’s days is 
to ignore the tradition of his martyrdom under Manasseh; “sawn 


asunder” in Hebrews xi. 37 is supposed to refer to him. The 
illustrations are especially good. 
Jim Mortimer. By Warren Bell. (A. andC. Black. 3s. 6d.)— 


Mr. Bell knows boys and men, as his “Tales from Greyhouse’ 
proved, and Jim Mortimer is simply a grown-up boy, and a very 
fine boy too. The art of self-defence figures somewhat largely 
in some of the earlier chapters, yet we must confess that it is all 
in a good cause. Jim is a very natural character, and all the 
other actors in the story are human too; and here it may be 
observed that though Mr. Bell uses stock characters of a well- 
known type for minor figures in the drama, he gives them enough 
vitality to make them distinct beings. Not the least notice- 
able feature of his art is the lifelike and vigorous dialogue, to say 
nothing of the action; there is a spontaneity, a movement, about 
his narration and incidents that is unusual. He has a very 
valuable gift, and as long as he is careful not to let it merge into 
melodrama, he will never be without an audience, even a critical 
audience. Asa writer of boys’ stories of English life, school or 
otherwise, he is second to none. 

The Romance of Modern Geology. By Edwin 8. Grew. (Seeley 
and Co. 5s.)—Most entertaining and illuminating is Mr. Grew’s 
handling of modern geology. He puts the pith, the striking 
facts, clearly before us, and has been more successful than most 
popular writers in setting forth the extraordinary changes and 
vicissitudes in the lung evolution of animal life. There is 
nothing more astonishing than the waves of progress that appear, 
first in one continent, then in another. The Americas were at 
one time the great theatre of the evolution of the horse. He 
began as a swift little creature of the size of a large fox-tervier, 
and became extinct when he was not much bigger than a large 
collie; the scene was then shifted back to Asia, whence he had 
originally come. Thus it has been with many creatures. Very 
interesting are the chapters on earthquakes and the rocks, all 
told in a lucid but dignified style, which impresses the reader 
with the respect due to such a wondrous story. Now and again 
our author perhaps takes too much for granted in the elementary 
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equipment of his youthful readers in describing the steps of the 
geological record, as, for instance, in the Ages of Mammals ; 
put read aloud with verbal explanations, we can imagine no more 
fascinating and instructive recreation for intelligent boys than a 
chapter from The Romance of Modern Geology. 

Adventures on the High Seas. By Richard Stead. (Seeley and 
Co, 5s.)—One reads the many thrilling stories of shipwreck in 
Mr. Stead’s volume with very mingled feelings, for there are the 
dark shades of dreadful suffering and death in even the most 
successful escapes from the sea. Mr. Stead has made his selection 
well, though he has not quite mastered the art of neatly splicing 
the thread of narrative in cases where he has had to condense 
extracts. The story of the ‘Wager’s’ company and their 
adventures near the Straits of Magellan is remarkable if only in 
showing what men can endure. The ‘ Wager’ was an unsea- 
worthy East Indiaman pressed into Anson’s expedition to the 
Spanish Main in 1740. The wreck of another East Indiaman, the 
‘Hlalsewell,’ in 1789 is equally famous; she was in perfect con- 
dition, and came to grief in the Channel. What a contrast 
among the modern incidents related here are the Hong-kong 
typhoon and the Dogger Bank incident. The prolonged vicissi- 
tudes of James Choyce and his companions towards the close of 
the eighteenth century—the author tells us no more as to the 
date—furnish evidence of British grit and hopefulness. We hear 
also of Lord Dundonald and his fireships in the Basque Roads, and 
of the cruise of the gent!eman who coasted two thousand miles in 
& paper canoe. There is a little of all sorts in the volume. By 
the by, Mr. Stead might have given us some details about the 
‘Calliope,’ her size, the power of her engines, &c. Boys like to 
know these things. It is hardly necessary to recommend the 
book; it speaks for itself, and it records many a stirring incident 
and heroic deed. 

The Wolf Patrol. By John Finnemore. (A. and C. Black. 
$s. 6d.)\—This book, dedicated to Lieutenant-General Baden- 
Powell, is designed to commend to young readers the “ boy-scout ” 
movement, which was initiated by that distinguished soldier. 
Mr. Finnemore in his preface vindicates the movement against 
the charge of militarism, and does it effectually by quoting at 
length the code of rules to which the boy-scout subscribes. Even 
the member of a Peace Society could find nothing to object to in 
them. The story tells of the adventures of a patrol of these scouts, 
and will be found, we hope, practically useful as well as enter- 
taining. We think that the incident of the spy might have been 
dispensed with. That there are spies we do not doubt; but their 
activities, we imagine, are concentrated on dockyards and ordnance 
manufactories. They do not, we take it, waste their time in 
mapping the open country,—a danger sometimes enlarged upon. 
Why should they, when for the expenditure of a few pounds they 
can get the maps of the twenty-five-inch Ordnance Survey ? 


Young England: Twenty-ninth Annual Volume. (The Pilgrim 
Press. 5s.)—A magazine that endeavours to cater for the tastes 
of “boys throughout the English-speaking world” must neces- 
sarily cover a wide range. And this Young England certainly 
does. There are articles, and very good ones, on every con- 
ceivable subject, and the chief serial, “A Son of the Stars,” deals 
with life in the planet Mars! We are warned in this case that 
the writer’s imagination “has boldly run on ahead of the more 
cautious and deliberate conclusions of science,” and we fear that 
facts will indeed seem dull things after reading Mr. Fenton Ash’s 
thrilling story. 

Sir Sleep-Awake and his Brother. By G.I. Whitham. (Blackie 
and Son. 2s. 6d.)—This is a story of the Crusades, with a some- 
what complicated plot. The author might have got his heroes to 
the scenes of their adventures in a simpler fashion. Perhaps it 
is a little cumbrous also in the telling, but there is no lack of 
adventure. 

The Bravest Gentleman in France. By Herbert Hayens. (T. 
Nelson and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—It is almost inevitable that an author 
who writes of old-world France should challenge comparison with 
a well-known novelist who has made this field of fiction particu- 
larly his own. But it must be acknowledged that Mr. Hayens 
comes well out of the ordeal, though he has still further compli- 
cated the situation by his choice of a title. The hero, who goes 
by the name of Louis Greville, recounts his adventures in the 
stirring times when Cardinal Richelieu ruled France in the name 
of Louis XIII. And these, with the additional interest of a 
mysterious origin, make a well-worked-out tale. The illustrations 
are above the average and not too numerous. 

Basil the Page. By G.I. Whitham. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co, 2s.)—This is a picturesque story of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. The great Queen, Mary Queen of Scots, Lord 
Leicester, Sir Walter Raleigh, appear on the stage, and make 








(Blackie and Son, 23. 6d.), we come down to about three-quarters 
of a century later, but the interest of the story eentres elsewhere 
than in England. There is a treasure to be sought in far-away 
places, and treasure-seeking has an inexhaustible interest. ——The 
Silver Hand. By Eliza F. Pollard. (Same publishers. 2s. 6d.)— 
Uraula, the heroine, is like the hero of “ Locksley Hall,”—she loses 
her father “in wild Mahratta-battle.” Strange adventures aro 
well told, for Miss Pollard has the art of doing this. But it ought 
to be a rule to make these stories end happily. This is reckoned 
old-fashioned in a novel; but the children are not yet come tothe 
novel, and “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Yet a 
little later, and we come to the scene of Mr. Herbert Strang’s 
Barclay of the Guides (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) 
Ahmed, the son of the Khan of Shagpur, is led by various circum- 
stances to seek service in the British Army—the scene of the story 
is laid, we should say, in the days of the Mutiny—and finds a 
place, thanks to his friend Sherdil, in the Guides. The scene in 
which Sherdil introduces the lad to the notice of Lumsden, the 
officer in command, is particularly good. He begins by acquitting 
himself admirably in shooting and horsemanship. ‘Thon he 
rescues a “ Missy Sahib,” who has been carried off when escaping 
from Delhi, and reaches the famous “Ridge,” where he begins 
the great service of his life. The story of the historic siege—if 
the desperate attack on Delhi can be called a siege—cannot be told 
too often; and it loses nothing of its interest in Mr. Strang’s 
hands. There is a by-plot concerned with Ahmed’s identity. 
Altogether, the story is of excellent quality. 

The Seed of the Righteous, By Frank T. Bullen. (Robert Culley. 
5s.)—Mr. Bullen writes with his accustomed directness and 
simplicity. The conventionalities of tale-writing do not please 
him. It seems very hard, for instance, on Dick Hertford that 
the brother and sisters for whom he has done so much are so 
ungrateful. Few tellers of stories would have had the courage 
to put into the picture lines so dark. But Mr. Bullen believes 
that he is true to life in doing so, and does not spare us a shade, 
—only we might say that these heartless people were also “the 
seed of the righteous.” For the rest, it is an excellent story. 
Dick is a real living creature, not by any means perfect, but 
holding fast to that sense of duty which is the practical stay of 
life. 

The Lost Column. By Captain Charles Gilson. (H. Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This “Tale of the Boxer 
Rebellion” is a very spirited bit of work. The subject is well 
chosen; there are few things in our history that should interest 
us more than the campaign which had its central point in the 
Peking Legations, so full was it of incident, and so much did it 
mean. It soon becomes clear to the reader that Captain Gilson 
is quite at home in all that concerns the circumstances of his 
story. His Chinese, chief among them “ Mr. Wang,” are quite 
admirable studies. No scene could be better than that in which 
Gerald, under Mr. Wang's instruction, disguises himself as a 
peasant from Kansu. Other scenes characteristic of the country 
and the people are introduced, and of course there is plenty of 
stirring action. 

The Rebel Cadets. By Charles Gleig. (W.and R. Chambers. 5s.)— 
There is a certain audacity about this “Tale of the ‘ Britannia.’” 
“Barring out” at schools we have heard of; but a mutiny on 
board a training-ship,—is it possible? Has such ever been? 
Anyhow, the story will widen the horizon of young gentlemen 
who have a passion for the sea. 

Cousin Sara. By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). (Blackie 
and Son. 6s.)—There is much that is admirable in the character- 
drawing of Lady Gilbert’s tale, though there is sometimes to be 
seen in it the weakness of exaggeration. Harvey Durrant is a 
somewhat conventional villain, with misdoings of a melodramatic 
kind. The imposture in the matter of the invention seems to us 
highly improbable. Inventors suffer, are even robbed, but it is 
not in this way. On the other hand, Sara, the heroine, is an 
excellent creation, and old Nurse Canavan still better. The story 
itself is full of interest, with a very wholesome moral,—let every 
man believe in his own conception of life, but still remember that 
other men have theirs, which are equally worthy of being 
believed in. 

Dauniless Patty. By E. L. Haverfield. (H. Frowde and Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—Patty comes from one of the Colonies 
to England, and finds herself somewhat at a loss. After certain 
adventures she becomes an inmate of a girls’ school, and after an 
indifferent beginning wakes up, as her chronicler puts it, and 
comes, so to speak, into her own.——The Court-Harman Girls, by 
L. T. Meade (W. and R. Chambers, 6s.), is the story of tho 
daughters of a widow in reduced circumstances, living in a fine 
house with little wherewith to keep it up. What remedy is to bo 
found for this state of things? That is the question which Mrs. 
Meade’s story answers. She always gives us something original, 
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and this tale is no exception.——A Courageous Girl, by Bessie 
Marchant (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), is “a story of Uruguay,” 
and so takes us to ascene which will be new to most readers. There 
is something of a tragical element in it, but its novelty and 
variety can hardly fail to please. 

Holly House and Ridges Row. By May Baldwin. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 6s.)—The Whitley family have come down in the 
world, and they have to do something to eke out their very scanty 
means. One thing is to have their amusement cheap, and so come 
various walks in London. Other excursions follow, and all along 
we have the story of the son of the house who is emulating Dick 
Whittington and is on his way to be Lord Mayor of London. But 
the feature of the book is the description of walks in London. Miss 
Baldwin will be doing good work when she makes boys and girls 
open their eyes to the associations of the great city. Londoners, 
and indeed all Englishmen, should feel more pride in London than 
they do. 

Robin of Sun Court. By Eleanor M. Stooke. (National Society. 
1s.)—A well-written, pathetic little story, with vivid pictures of 
life in a Plymouth slum. In tales of this kind how far the writer 
may introduce the element of what for short we may call “ conver- 
sion” is a difficulty. It must not be banished; to deny conversion 
is like denying Christianity ; but it should be sparingly and dis- 
creetly employed, for, after all, it is uncommon. Miss Stooke 
hardly keeps within reasonable limits. 

We may put some stories of school life together. Mrs. L. T. 
Meade has two, The School Favourite and The School Queens, both 
published by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers (5s. and 3s. 6d.) 
In the first the central incident is the fate of a certain ring. 
It does not sound very probable. Elizabeth Raleigh offers the 
“ school favourite” a ring, which she cannot receive,—jewellery 
could not be given. Elizabeth in a pet throws it away ; itis picked 
up by other girls and sold for £30! Hence complications, as 
may be imagined. But Mrs. Meade’s stories, probable or 
improbable, are always good to read. There is nothing so 
exciting in The School Queens, only one of the rivals is the step- 
daughter of a grocer! The complications here are social. Here, 
too, Mrs. Meade manages her materials with skill and tact.—— 
In The Third Class at Miss Kaye’s, by Angela Brazil (Blackie and 
Son, 2s. 6d.), we hear about Sylvia Lindsay, who, somewhat 
spoilt at home, is sent to school, where she learns to like other 
children; before she had preferred the people whom she met in 
books, Rowena and Rebecca, for example, to the doctor’s children in 
the next street. A bit of romance is worked into the story, which 
certainly ought to please.——Rivals and Chums. By Kent Carr. 
(W. and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—Portland, head of Pemberton’s, 
is caught smoking by the chief and deposed, and Chandos, other- 
wise Diogenes, is put into his place. Hitherto he has stood aloof 
from the life of the house, and allowed things to take their course. 
Now comes his time of trial. The situation makes a good subject. 
There is nothing elsewhere quite like this English way of 
delegating power to boys; it may work badly; it may work 
exceedingly well, and anything that makes for the better result 
is very welcome.—For the Sake of his Chum. By Walter 
Rhoades. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.)—Thero are not a few 
exciting adventures, of which Karslake, the chum, is the hero. 
In the affair of the dog, where he outmanceuvres two fellows 
bigger than himself, he shows all the genius of a young Welling- 
ton. The author is an adept in telling school stories, and here 
is at least equal to himself. 

An Earl without an Earldom. By Scott Graham. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 3s, 6d.)—The reader will not want for sensa- 
tions when he comes to read about the Earl. He finds two to 
begin with; the very independent agent who consents to act as 
agent for the millionaire owner of Westwood Hall turns out, as 
any one with a discerning eye soon perceives, to be the Earl of 
Aylingford, and Dr. Robertson, the struggling doctor who is 
without a loaf for his children in chap. 1, is charged by a patient 
with having committed a murder in chap. 5. This was all the 
harder on him because the said patient cured herself of neuralgia 
by doing it. We cannot but think that such things aro out of 
place in books of this kind.——Diana’s Decision, by Mrs, Wilson 
Fox (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.), suggests by its opening incident a nice 
question in morals,—is it right to cheat into life, so to speak, a 
mother dying of grief for the loss of her new-born babe by foisting 
on her an infant procured elsewhere? However this may be, the 
complication thus brought about makes a readable story in the 
author’s hands. —~A simpler story, and not the worse for that, is 
Heroine, Or—? by Isabella B. Locker (same publishers, 2s.) By what- 
ever name we may choose to call her, Winnie is certainly a 
pleasing young person to read about.——For younger readers we 
have Me and Nobbles, by Amy Le Feuvre (R.T.S., 2s.) Miss Le 








enforce an excellent moral. We have received a « reyi 
edition” of Five Little Peppers and How They Grew, by Sama 
Sidney (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) ‘ 
The Reivers. By William A. Bryce and H. de Vere g§ 

(S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—We are a little surprised to find a an 
cattle-lifters in Scotland apparently in quite modern rt 
the talk of the characters is modern and we hear of “ prehistor; 
man ”—but this does not really matter ; an exciting story is a 
out of it, and poetical justice, which, banished from other fiction 
lingers in the gift-book, has its way.——But if we want to hone 
areal surprise, here is The Wolf-Men, by Frank Powell (Cassell oa 
Co., 2s. 6d.), “a tale of amazing adventure in the Under-worlg” 
and justifying this description. An octopus is one of the 
“amazing” things,—so big that when it was killed it took three 
hours to clear away its remnants from the deck which it had 
boarded; and this is nothing to what follows. xay] Osric's 
Minstrel, by A. Mary R. Dobson (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.), is a tale of Saron 
times, told with some distinction of style, The “minstyo]” isa 
somewhat mysterious person, but doubtless he will not be less 
interesting for that. 

Fairy Tales from South Africa. By Mrs. E. J. Bourhill and Mrs, 
J. B. Drake. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Very quaint and 
interesting are these fairy-tales from Swaziland, Zululand, andj 
Matabeleland. Perhaps the first, a really beautiful story, is the 
best, though “The Serpent’s Bride” is more characteristic of 
the life and ideas of the Kafir. This fairy-tale answers mors 
nearly to the European “ Beauty and the Beast” than the tale so 
entitled, which is a Swazi tale. “The Serpent’s Bride” js a 
Shangani story. While many of the episodes are simply mar. 
vellous, there is much beauty and symbolism in some of the 
incidents, and they all reflect vividly, especially the tale of “Ths 
Serpent’s Bride,” tho African scenery. The editors have put 
these legends into good, and even charming, English, but, as they 
say, the relation by the Swazi women is extraordinarily dramatic 
and quite inimitable. Moreover, generally speaking, the imagery 
of the Kafir is such that much must have been lost in the 
adaptation. The book, however, is charming, and we affirm 
it to be indispensable to all children who love good fairy. 
stories. 

Dwellers in the Garden. By the Rev. Theodore Wood. (T. ¢, 
and E. C. Jack. 6d.)—We think this series, couched in simple 
language and describing the denizens of sundry localities—in this 
case the garden—an admirable sixpennyworth. Several birds 
and insects are taken, illustrated by woodcuts or in colow, 
with from two hundred to six hundred words allotted to them. 
No boy or girl not arrived at their teens need despise them. It 
is astonishing how much sound knowledge can be conveyed in 
two-syllabled words. Before children become too much tyran- 
nised over by games such excellent guides as the “Dwellers” 
Series will help to rouse a healthy love of Nature ond her 
children. 

The Hills of Hauraki. By Susie Mactier. (S.S.U. 2s.)—There 
is some skill in character-drawing, and tho trials and troubles of 
workaday households are realised with force and directness, but 
the atmosphere of the book is gloomy, and the tone of the picture 
generally somewhat drab-coloured. Doubtless things are as Miss 
Susie Mactier sees them, but most of us like to have them more 
hopefully treated. We recommend our authoress to take a more 
cheerful view of life, for her undoubted vigour and capacity for 
painting its domestic aspect will become much more effective. 
The scene is laid in New Zealand, and the accessories vary a 
little, but not much, from those surrounding a similar life in 
England. 

The Dawn at Shanty Bay. By Robert E. Knowles. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d.)—In this pretty Christmas idyll 
we are presented with a faithful and loving portrait of a stern 
old Scotchman, who, having been sundered from his son, the 
result of a fatal quarrel, is made to commit all sorts of enormities 
on Christmas Eve to please the daughter of a dying stranger. 
Ephraim Raynor, the Episcopal friend who tempts him to peril 
his soul by personating Santa Claus, makes an admirable flint for 
the old fellow out of which to strike sparks of his dour religion. 
It is a beautiful study, with the true delicacy of art and the 
power of a deep insight into Scotch character. 


Mid Clash of Swords. By George Surrey. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 65s.)—There is much colour and 
picturesque incident in this tale of an Englishman’s adventures 
in Rome and Florence during the turbulent times of the early 
sixteenth century. Mr. Surrey is too deliberate over his descrip- 
tions of fights and quarrels, and they are drawn out to the point of 
tediousness. He takes forty pages to describe the hero’s fight 
with the lanzknechts; we follow it with interest, but the 





Fouvre can always tell an interesting story, and never fails to | 





conviction that it was only an affair of minutes impairs the effect 
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of the narrative. The episodes at Giuliano de’ Medici’s Court are 
excellent reading, and if we can forget the author’s long-windedness 
we get & vivid and interesting glimpse of some of the prominent 
figures, and of the manners of the times. 

Rough-Riders of the Pampas. By Captain F. 8. Brereton. 
(Blackie and Son. 5s.)—No one can deny that Captain Brereton 
has set about his task conscientiously. The life of an estancia on 
the Indian frontier is faithfully mapped out for us, and all 
through the narrative the ranchero, Mr. Blunt, is giving advice 

as much to the youthful readers of the story as to the hero himself. 
Now all this goes down very well; but boys do not like too much 
of it. The episode on the Parana is lengthy ; but for the rest, the 
feeling of space, the reality and vigour of the Gauchos, and the 
stern simplicity of the ranching life are brought home to us. 
For boys it will have many charms. 

Runners of Contraband. By Tom Bevan. (5. W. Partridge 
and Co. 8s. 6d.)—Blockade-running is always a stirring motive 
fora story of adventure, and this story of Finland’s struggle for 
autonomy opens well with a dash for the Aland Islands with 
contraband arms. The interest is well kept up, as the story takes 
us into the dreaded fortress for “politicals” in St. Petersburg, 
and, after sundry vicissitudes, to London once more. It is a 
well-told, briskly written story, with illustrations above the 
average. Thescenery of the tale is snowy, and so may be reckoned 
as eminently seasonable for young readers. 

The Good Sword Belgarde. By A.C.Curtis. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Mr. Curtis is very successful in 
dealing with the England of King John’s time, and has chosen the 
period when Lewis of France comes over at the invitation of the 
rebel Barons. The story of Daubeney and young Arnold’s dash 
for Dover is a succession of picturesque incidents, and really 
brings some convincing figures of mediaeval England on the 
canvas. The main interest of the story centres in Hubert de 
Burgh’s defence of Dover. The siege of the castle and the 
atmosphere of war are vigorously rendered and show knowledge 
and care, and there is no attempt to put stilted phraseology into 
the mouths of the actors. It is a stirring historical story, and the 
knights de Burgh and Daubeney stand out strongly and definitely. 
We congratulate Mr. Curtis and his readers on the tale; nothing 
but good wholesome food is in it, and it reads briskly to the end. 
Boys need never despair of a trustworthy historical picture of life 
and manners while he can write a book of this stamp. 


A Middy in Command. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie and 
Son. 6s.)—A portion of Mr. Henty’s mantle has undoubtedly 
fallen on Mr. Collingwood, even to the didactic tone and the long 
speeches, but with a dash and a flavour of the sea all his own. 
The chase of the slaver, the capture by the pirate, and the rescue 
of the mutinous sailors from torture are stirring incidents, and 
told with plenty of circumstance and consequential detail. The 
characters are very natural and very English, and the old General 
is a typical soldier, formal, but brave and sensible. Many of the 
characters are distinct and living, and a boy will become much 
attached to them. 

Nathalie’s Chum. By Anna Chapin Ray. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—Harry Arterburn, upon whom 
has devolved the maintenance of his brothers and sisters, under- 
takes the tutoring of an idle, spoilt youth. The task seems to be 
beyond him, when the intimacy of the respective families and 
Nathalie’s influence—she is a spirited girl of sixteen—indicate 
how the problem may be solved. Nathalie’s fine frank character 
is well drawn, and so is that of Kingsley Barrett, the pupil, a 
young fellow with parts and some good points, but somewhat of 
asnob. It is wholesome, lively reading for girls, and the young 
people in it are certainly true to life. 

Finn the Wolfhound. By A. J. Dawson. (Grant Richards. 
6s. net.)—This is the story of a dog, but not of a common kind. 
It is full of adventure, of ups and downs of fortune, one might 
say of tragedy. We begin with his puppyhood—there is an 
excellent description of his masterful ways from the first—and 
follow him on journeys more varied and longer than commonly 
fall to a dog’s lot. We see him fall—this is the gloomiest period 
of his life—into the hands of a “professor” of dog-taming, and 
finally leave him at peace, happy with his old master, the master 
himself comfortably endowed with favours of fortune. 


The Magic Casement. Edited by Alfred Noyes. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. net.)—This is an “ Anthology of Fairy Poetry,” and a 
remarkably delightful book. The “magic casement” is Keats's. 
We look through it with the eyes of the poet and see not a few 
wonderful sights,—the “bank where the wild thyme blows,” 
where “ sleeps Titania sometime of the night,” Michael Drayton’s 
« Nimphidia,” “Sherwood,” with Mr. Noyes himself, Tennyson’s 
“Sea Fairies,” Matthew Arnold's “Forsaken Merman,” and, 
With others too numerous to mention, the best thing that 





Christina Rossetti ever wrote, so beautiful is it and so full of 
significance, “ Goblin Market.” 

The Island Traders. By Alexander Macdonald. (Blackie and 
Son. 3s. 6d.)—Raymond Fairfax, finding himself stranded for 
want of a job in Sydney, takes up with a somewhat mysterious 
stranger who is captain of the ‘Mota.’ He has made, it so 
happens, a special study of Polynesian dialects, and so he is just 
the man that is wanted. What the ‘ Mota’ really was and what 
it was after is Mr. Macdonald’s secret. The reader before he 
finds out will be regaled with sundry adventures in picturesque 
places, and learn something about Polynesian politics, which, 
as one might guess, have not a little to do with commercial 
rivalries. 

Joseph, a Dancing Bear. By John Barnett. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—‘ Joseph,’ born in the Jardin des Plantes, comes into the 
possession of two Frenchmen, Henri and Charles, is brought over 
to England, and has various adventures, beginning with a jump 
into a motor-car. These are told in a sufficiently amusing way, 
but the art of putting the vor humana into the mouth of a bead 
is really a difficult literary feat. 

The Dwindleberry Zoo. By G. E. Farrow. (Blackie and Son 
5s.)—Mr. Farrow’s comic animals, “ Wallypugs” and the like, 
have come to be a recognised part of the literature of this time, 
and there is no need for us to recommend his latest effort in this 
direction. Here we have as usual the lucky boy whose ears are 
opened to hear what monkeys, chameleons, rabbits, bumble-bees, 
and a whole posse of other creatures say to each other. All this 
is well done, and Mr. Gordon Browne with his clever illustrations 
does no little to heighten the effect. 

Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
Illustrated by John Hassall. (Blackie and Son. 5s.)—“ Mother 
Goose” is a Homer of a sort, with a whole cycle of rhymesters of 
the same kind, even as the old man of Chios was followed by epic 
writers without end. The “ Nursery Rhymes” here called after 
her name number more than five hundred, and include all the 
old favourites, and some that, to us at least, are quite knew. It 
is a great collection, and admirably illustrated by Mr. Hassall’s 
humorous pencil. 

New Epirions.—We have received from Messrs. Blackie and 
Son the following new editions:—By G. A. Henty, With Moore at 
Corunna (3s. 6d.) and With Frederick the Great (3s. 6d.); by Dr. 
Gordon Stables, Courage, True Hearts! (2s.); The Four Miss 
Whittingtons, by Geraldine Mockler (3s.); The Disputed V.C., by 
Frederick P. Gibbon (3s.); The King's Signet, by Eliza F. 
Pollard (2s.); My Mistress the Queen, by M. A. Paull (ls. 64.) ; 
Little Village Folk, by A. B. Romney (1s. 6d.) Also from the 
R.T.S., Line upon Line, 2 vols. (1s. each.) ——The Little City of 
Hope. By Marion Crawford. (Macmillanand Co. 5s.)—Beautifully 
illustrated with characteristic drawings by Mr. A. 8. Hartrick. 
The Phoeniz of the Carpet. By E. Nesbit. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) The Holly Tree Inn, and A Christmas Tree. 
By Charles Dickens. With Pictures by G. A. Williams. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.) Old Christmas. By Washington Irving. Pictured 
in Colour by Cecil Aldin. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) ——The 
Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. Illustrated by Margaret 
W. Tarrant. (J. M. Dent and Co. 65s.) Little Peter. By 
Lucas Malet. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) A Child’s Garden of Verses. By 
R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. (John Lane. 
5s.) Also with Illustrations by Millicent Sowerby. (Chatto and 
Windus. 5s.) Days Before History. By H. R. Hall. Ilus- 
trated by A. M. Randall. (G.G. Harrap and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


























CURRENT LITERATURE, 
masiipuiiiids 
ART-BOOKS. 

Chip-Carving. By Eleanor Rowe. (B.T. Batsford. 1s.)—This 
little book is written with complete technical knowledge and great 
clearness of statement. Chip-carving should be attempted by 
those who fear to embark upon the complications of carving in 
relief. This style is fundamentally the ornamentation of flat 
surfaces with triangular cuts. Of course, these cuts can be 
infinitely varied in shape, and in practice patterns of very great 
elaboration can be worked. All the same, the flat surface is never 
quite lost. 

Colour-Sense Training. By E. J. Taylor. (Blackie and Son. 
1s. 6d. net.) —A vast and indefinite subject of great difficulty is 
attacked in this little book. There is so much bad colour in the 
world that any alleviation of the misery caused by it would 
be indeed a relief. But that Mr. Taylor or any one else will be 
able to mend matters by rules may be doubted. In the present 
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instance the teaching comes to little more than naming 
colours, calling some primaries and others normals. This is easy 
enough ; but when we come to the question of training the colour- 
sense by rule, it must be confessed that very little is offered to 
us. The coloured diagrams in the book are enough to make any 
one with a feeling for colour turn away his head in disgust at 
their ugliness. 

Les Vieilles Villes des Flandres. Par A. Robida. (Dorbon-Ainé, 
Paris. 15 fr.)—M. Robida shows us with his pen, which he can use 
both to describe and to delineate, the wonders of the old Flemish 
towns. Not only the cities which are now in Belgium, but those 
of French Flanders as well, come under notica Here we realise 
that not only in Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres are there splendid 
and characteristic buildings to be found, but also in a number of 
sities, such as Dixmude, Furnes, Douai, and others. Without 
going into great historical and archaeological detail, M. Robida 
gives us a very good general survey of the places he writes 
about. His book would be a useful preparation for a tour in 
Flanders. 

The Wallace and Tate Galleries. By Estelle Ross. “The 
Treasure-House Series.” (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—This book aims at being a guide for those who know 
little about pictures. We cannot holp hoping that it may be kept 
out of the hands of the inexperienced, for the author’s attitude 
towards pictures is, we hold, a wrong one. Instead of trying to 
impress upon people the special magic and poetry of the painter’s 
art, little but the incidents depicted in the pictures are dwelt 
upon, and vague generalities and anecdotes make up the 
information given about the painters. In the case of the account 
of the Tate Gallery nothing could be more misleading to an 
unformed taste than the indiscriminate praise bestowed equally 
upon Herkomer and Watts, Dicksee and Furse.——Another volume 
of this series dealing with the National Gallery, by Alice Corkran, 
is more sensible in its attitude towards pictures. But we are 
bound to note that no attempt is made to explain the special 
standpoint of the painter. For instance, there is a very sym- 
pathetic short account of Michelangelo; but from it we only 
gather that this artist was intellectual, unresting, and religious. 
It is no use to say that we must try to feel a picture through the 
artist’s own temperament, and never to explain to the novice that 
a painter can only express himself by purely artistic qualities. 
To understand an artist we must endeavour to realise his special 
treatment of form, colour, and composition. A soul cannot be 
perceived—at least on this earth—without its body. 

The Art Treasures of London (Painting). By Hugh Stokes. 
(Arnold Fairbairns and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a most useful 
little volume. Any one wishing to ascertain where examples of a 
given painter are to be found has only to look out the painter in 
this book, and he will find what is to be seen of his work in 
fifteen different galleries in and near London. The Oxford and 
Cambridge University Galleries have also been included owing to 
their nearness to London. The book is more than a mere 
catalogue, for a few judicious words of description are given to 
each painter, and altogether the work is one which the student of 
pictures will not care to be without. We should like to suggest 
the addition of pictures in private collections within the same 
area. 

The Standard Galleries of Holland. By Esther Singleton. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.)—The utility of this little 
handbook would have been much greater if its arrangement had 
been more methodical, for then the stores of information it 
coutains would have been more accessible. If, for instance, we 
look out “ Vermeer of Delft” in the index, we find a reference to 
the Hague Museum, but none to Amsterdam. However, under 
the head of “‘ Van der Meer” it is possible to find an account of 
one of his pictures in the Rijks Museum; but no explanation 
of the diverse spelling of the name is given. The important 
collection of modern art in this Gallery, too, should have received 
more than a mere mention of its existence. 

Catalogue of Water-Colour Paintings by British Artists and 
Foreigners Working in Great Britain in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. (Wyman’s. 9d.)—Over four hundred pages are devoted 
to the catalogue of the very heterogeneous collection of water- 
colours at South Kensington. Short biographical notices of the 
painters accompany the lists of their works. 








FRANCE SINCE WATERLOO. 

France since Waterloo. By W.Grinton Berry, M.A. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Berry has evidently studied his subject with 
much care; he writes with great vivacity, and sets off his matter 
with an attractive style. And he has in no small measure the 
gift of historical insight. His appreciation of the good qualities 
of Louis XVIII., who showed that for once, at least, a Bourbon 








could learn and forget, is an instance which might be matched again 
and again. The estimate of Napoleon III. is particularly goog, 
-For all his follies and misdoings, he had something of the wise 
ruler about him. And for what was bad in the system of the 
Second Empire “ France,” as Mr. Berry puts it, “cannot evade her 
responsibility.” She cannot undo the fact that she put this man 
in power by a vote that was as much like unanimity as can be 
expected in the region of politics. The five million and a half 
votes which set him above Cavaignac in 1848—Cavaignac polled 
about four millions less—grew to seven millions and a half 
(against six hundred and forty thousand) in 1852. If we make 
any count of mandates, what could be plainer than this? For 
the most part we find ourselves in accord with Mr. Berry’s 
judgments on persons and events. But there are occasions when 
we are inclined to protest. “ Patriotic” is not the epithet which 
we should have chosen in characterising the mob that massacred 
the Swiss Guard on August 10th, 1792. Sometimes we might 
fancy that we were reading a controversial pamphlet, not g 
history. We have heard it said before that tho officers of our 
Army are “mainly drawn from an exclusive aristocratic caste,” 
but not in a work of such gravity. Surely such a statement is 
hardly in accord with our competitive system and with the 
arrangements of the educational ladder. So far as it is trag 
at all, the cause is to be found in the insufficient pay. If a 
“living wage” were given to the officer, what exclusiveness 
there is would soon disappear. 








THE NUN ENSIGN. 

The Nun Ensign, Translated from the Spanish, with an Intro. 
duction and Notes, by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly ; and La Monja 
Alfévez: a@ Play in the Original Spanish, by Juan Pérez de 
Montalban. Illustrated by Daniel Vierge. (‘T. Fisher Unwin, 
7s. 6d. net.)—The curiously bound little green volume in which 
the strange deeds of the “Soldier-Nun” are set forth had long 
been known to a few. Of surpassing interest was the story of 
the Basque nun, or rather novice, Catalina de Erauso, who, 
escaping from her convent in San Sebastian and adopting 
man’s dress, underwent many adventures in South America, 
and fought in the campaigns of Chile and Peru, even 
serving for three years without being recognised under her 
brother Miguel, whom she afterwards fought and killed, 
not knowing it was her brother. But the reader was a 
little doubtful as to the truth of so improbable a history. Mr, 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly in his interesting preface has shown the 
main facts of Catalina’s life to be historical, “though many 
fabulous details have been interpolated in the current history of 
her exploits.” There are some discrepancies between the text and 
the historical facts,—the year of her birth being antedated seven 
years, 1585 instead of 1592, so that she is sent to the convent 
before she was born. Mr. Kelly’s conjecture is that “the work 
was mainly pieced together by some deft hand from the genuine 
Relaciones for which Catalina was responsible.” If this is so, it 
is at any rate difficult to believe that the nun’s own words were 
not used, for the style is so concise and graphic that it has all the 
air of a genuine autobiography. Mr. Kelly gives an amusing 
account of the article written in 1847 by De Quincey on the 
“ Nautico-Military Nun of Spain.” He had clearly not read the 
Spanish work, for he describes Catalina as “ eminently handsome” 
and “blooming as a rose-bush in June.” A glance at the rather 
forbidding features of the portrait given in Ferrer’s text (Paris, 
1829), and reproduced in the present translation, would have 
dispelled the illusion. 








THE ATTICA OF PAUSANIAS. 

The Attica of Pausanias. Edited by Mitchell Carroll, Ph.D. 
(Ginn and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The Altica occupies the first of the ten 
books of Pausanias’s “ Description of Greece.” In length it is 
about one-eighth of the whole. Professor Carroll, following the 
greatest of authorities, past or present, on the subject, defends 
the veracity of Pausanias against the attacks of sundry critics. 
Did he describe Greece as he saw it, or as he read of it in books ? 
The argument that things which had been destroyed before his 
time figure in his pages is really futile. They had been restored. 
Corinth was a waste in 144 B.C.; but in little more than a century 
it had become a flourishing city, with its ancient glories restored. 
After the introduction comes a highly useful “ Topographical 
Outline,” under such headings as “Maritime Athens,” “The 
Athens of Hadrian,” &c. Then follows the text, with notes, chiefly 
historical and archaeological. No one reads Pausanias for hie 
style, which is that of a businesslike guide-book; but in the 
matter of classical archaeology he is of supremo interest and 
value, and Professor Carroll has done well in giving us this very 
useful edition of the most important portion of the “ Description.” 
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THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 


International Commentary: Book of Esther. By Lewis Bayles 
Paton, D.D. (T. and T. Clark. 10s. 6d.)—After reading Dr. 
Paton’s introduction we feel that it is hard to defend the inclusion 
of Esther among the Canonical Scriptures. First we are faced 
with a chronological difficulty. Mordecai is said to have been 
among the exiles carried away by Nebuchadrezzar with Jehoiachim 
{in 596 B.C.) As it is now certain that the Ahasuerus of Esther 
must be identified with Xerxes, it follows that when he became 
Visier in the twelfth year of this Monarch (474 B.C.) he 
must have been & hundred and twenty-two years old. This 
makes the story impossible to any open-minded commentator. 
“Most Jewish and some Christian commentators have not 
hesitated to accept it.” There is, indeed, a frank courage about 
this, and so it is better than the device of saying that “who had 
been carried away from Jerusalem” means “whose ancestors 
had been carried away.” The character of the book is an 
even more formidable objection. There is nothing noble in 
it. Tho heroine, who contrasts very unfavourably with Daniel, 
accepts without difficulty, even gladly, a position that must 
have seemed odious to a true Hebrew woman—passages 
that express her disgust have been interpolated in some 
forms of the book—and interferes to make the vengeance more 
complete. As the summary in the Authorised Version has it, 
“Ahasuerus, at the request of Esther, granteth another day of 
slaughter, and Haman’s sons to be hanged.” It is a notable thing 
that in popular Jewish opinion the book ranks very high. After 
the Books of the Law, there is none that has been so highly 
esteemed. ‘To a people habitually oppressed the story of a signal 
triumph would be naturally pleasing. But to an orthodox Jew, 
who moulds his own life on quite another system of morality, the 
dilemma must be not a little painful. Dr. Paton’s work is a 
treasury of learning in which all that is known about the book, 
and the substance at least of all that has been written about it, 
may be found. Among the curious things which he gives is the 
resemblance between the story of this book and the Babylonian 
creation-myth, in which we find Marduk and Ishhar, answering to 
Mordecai and Esther, powers of good, triumphing over Vashti 
and Humman (Haman). 








THE STORY OF THE PHARAOHS. 


The Story of the Pharaohs. By James Baikie. (A. and C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a very useful book of the popular 
kind. Mr. Baikie has not, we imagine, made a personal study of 
Egyptian temples and tombs, but he seems to have studied with 
much care the best authorities, and has brought his Egyptology 
generally up to date. Of course, there are omissions; the space 
allotted to the history of some three, or it may be five, 
millenniums is narrow, and we cannot complain if subjects in 
which we may happen to be interested are passed over 
somewhat cursorily, The Egyptian occupation of the Sinai 
region, in which Dr. Flinders Petrie has found materials for a 
considerable volume, might well have been made the subject of a 
separate chapter. As it is, we have to be content with occasional 
references. On the other hand, there is a satisfactory account of 
the profoundly interesting episode of Amenhotep IV., otherwise 
Akhenaten, and his attempt to bring about a religious reforma- 
tion in Egypt. But the “Book of the Dead” might well have 
had a fuller treatment. The account of Egyptian literature is 
limited to a few pages. These, however, are written in a 
sympathetic spirit, and in view of the conditions by which the 
author was restricted we have no reason to complain. Much 
valuable matter is given as to Egyptian social life. Was it as 
little touched with gaiety as Mr. Baikie thinks? He forms a 
somewhat depreciatory estimate of Egyptian religions, and here 
certainly has the general opinion of antiquity with him. On the 
whole, we may say that this is likely to be a useful book, standing, 
of course, on a lower level than Professor Breasted’s great work 
bearing the same title, but with many merits. 








THE SCAFFOLD “GEORGE” OF CHARLES I. 


The Scaffold “George” of Charles I. By Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. (Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.)—Every one will 
remember that King Charles on the scaffold handed the “ George ” 
which he was wearing to Bishop Juxon with the word 
“Remember.” The Bishop, when questioned as to the meaning 
of this injunction, said that he was to remember to give the jewel 
to the King’s eldest son. The question is, what became of the 
“George”? In 1787, in view of the expected death of the Young 
Pretender, the Prince of Wales gave a commission to Sir Ralph 
Payne (afterwards Lord Lavington), uncle of the writer of this 





volume, to recover the jewel, which was supposed to be in his 
possession. Sir Ralph saw the Duchess of Albany, and did 
recover a certain jewel. But the author shows good reason for 
believing that this was not the real thing, which is rather to be 
identified with the “George” at Windsor, traditionally known 
as the “Saxon George.” All this and other interesting matter 
will be found set forth in this volume, which will, for many 
reasons, well repay perusal. Among the curiosities which it 
contains is an extract from a contemporary French account 
of the King’s death, in which it is stated that Charles was 
brought before “un juge subalterne qui s’appelle Kingsbinch.” 





THE WONDERFUL HOUSE THAT JACK HAS. 

The Wonderful House that Jack Has. By C. N. Millard. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s.)—This book is written for American 
schools, and, to a certain extent, has an application to the 
conditions of life in America. Much of its contents, however, aro 
likely to be of general utility. Allis put in plain language— 
this is a speciality of the work—and the facts are, for the most 
part, such as it is well for young people to know. Still, we 
cannot help thinking that the author is something of a fanatic. 
It may be the case, to take an instance, that, theoretically, 
cocoa or chocolate is better for a growing lad or girl than tea or 
coffee. But when very considerable demands of a more practical 
kind are made upon the power to abstain, it seems a pity to add 
another not of the first importance. Tea, also, is far more easy 
to prepare than any other beverage of the kind, and to banish it 
entirely would be to cause no little trouble. Then, again, we object 
to what is said about tobacco. The best counsel to the young as to 
this might be given in a very few words: “ Avoid it as you would 
poison”—nothing could ba too strong as a dissuasive—“it will 
check your growth and do you untold harm. When you grow up, 
consider the question for yourself.” The unqualified invective 
which Mr, Millard pours out on tobacco-smoking seems to us out 
of place. We regret this all the more on account of the generally 
valuable character of the book. 








BRIDGE NOTES. 

Bridge Notes. By Colonel C. S. Wheler. (Crowther and 
Goodman. 1s. net.)—Colonel Wheler is admirably plain in hia 
counsels. He begins with a rule which, stating the value of a 
hand in figures, indicates plainly when “No trumps” are to bo 
declared. The frequency of this declaration in play which may 
be presumed to be of a high level is a little surprising. Out of a 
total of a thousand recorded games there were four hundred and 
thirty-five “No trumps” declarations, and, we observe with some 
surprise, only twenty clubs. It would seem probable that there 
would be more cases where, the score being within four or eight 
of thirty, a club declaration would be almost certain to make 
the score. A useful particular is the statement of averages. 
Probability, of which the law of averages is the typical represen- 
tative, is the guide of life, in bridge as in other matters. 
“ Tdiosyncrasies,” in which one may sce the things that ought not 
to be done, is an amusing and instructive page. 








THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

The Isle of Wight. Painted by A. Heaton Cooper. Described 
by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
is an attractive volume not unworthy to be one of the delightful 
series of “ Beautiful Books” to which it belongs. Among the 
pictures we would mention the frontispiece, giving the Needles, 
Freshwater Bay, and Sandown Bay. The two Chines, Blackgang 
and Shanklin, look to us a little glorified; but this can hardly be 
called a fault. Who glorified more than Turner? Mr. Moncrieff’s 
description is, on the whole, adequate to the subject. He tells us 
a good deal; but he might perhaps have told us more, about 
Yarmouth, for instance, of which, by the way, there is a very 
pleasing sketch, and about the Oglander family, now, we believe, 
extinct, but down to the middle of the last century one of the 
oldest in England. On the other hand, he would have pleased us 
more if he had said less about Tennyson. It was certainly not 
Mr. Moncrieff’s business to fill up such gaps as he may suppose 
to exist in the poet’s biography. What he does in this way has a 
look of pettiness about it, not to use a harsher word. We would 
suggest that he should read a certain poem to be found on 
pp. 123-24 of “The Complete Works” (1894). Ono stanza we 
may quote :— 

“ He gave the people of his best : 
His worst he kept, his best he gave. 
My Shakespeare's curse on clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest |" 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 

A Tewxt-Book of Botany. By Dr. Eduard Strasburger and others. 
Revised with the Eighth German Edition by W. H. Lang, M.B., 
D.Sc. (Macmillan and Co. 18s. net.)—The attention of students 
of botany may be called to a new edition of this well-known text- 
book. It is ten years since the first English edition was published. 
Botany has made great strides since then, and this third English 
edition has been brought up to date; indeed, much of the German 
original has been rewritten. The work is divided into two parts. 
The first deals with morphology, or the structure of plants, and 
with physiology. The second part treats of the whole vegetable 
kingdom, from bacteria to composites. The illustrations, of which 
there are nearly eight hundred, are excellent. The coloured 
figures printed in the text are deserving of especial notice. It is 
a misfortune that so heavy a book, which could easily have been 
divided, has not been issued in two volumes, Dr. Lang, Lecturer 
on Botany in Glasgow University, is responsible for the trans- 
lation of the present edition. His labours have been satisfactorily 
discharged. Students are so well acquainted with the older 
editions that we need do no more than recommend this one 
to their notice. To buy an antiquated text-book is a disaster to 
a student. Here the latest, or almost the latest, researches of 
botanists are embodied. 








GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELDS OF NATURE. 

Gleanings from the Fields of Nature. By Edward T. Connold, 
F.Z.S., F.E.S. With an Introduction by David Anderson-Berry, 
M.D., &c. Illustrated with numerous Photographs, Photo-Micro- 
graphs, and Drawings by the Author. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—There 
is no lack of variety in the twenty-three studies or essays in 
popular natural history which compose this volume. Each one 
is illustrated by a very clear plate. We jump from spiders to 
sea-urchins, primroses to dry-rot, starfish to sponges, wasps to 
barnacles. Only one vertebrate, the viper, is treated of. The 
book is well written, and will teach the youthful naturalist sound 
knowledge. It seems to us needless and pedantic in a work of 
this nature to give measurements in millimétres. There are also 
many scientific words unexplained. Few of the readers of a 
popular book know the meaning of “exogenous tree” or the 
difference between an exogen and an endogen. 


NEW “R.T.S.” BOOKS. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS.—A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
“SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD.” 


Folio (16% in. by 12} in.), handsomely bound in white cloth, 
full gilt, 16s. net. 


THE GOSPEL .". OLD TESTAMENT 


Containing 24 Original Coloured Pictures (mounted on stout 
artistic paper) by HAROLD COPPING, with Descriptive 
Letterpress by the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


The drawings embody some results of Mr. Copping’s visit to the East in 
1905. The colour-printing has been under Mr, Copping’s personal supervision. 
The pictures are mounted on stout artistic paper, the surface of each picture 
measuring 10 in. by 6§ in. 

READY IN A FEW DAYS.—A NEW NATURE GIFT-BOOK. 

BY OLIVER G. PIKE. 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN BIRD-LAND. 


Some Nature Secrets Revealed by Pen and Camera. 
Containing 24 of the Author’s most celebrated Photographs, 
and Pen Sketches by E. RICHMOND PATON, F.Z.S. Crown 
folio (144 in. by 10 in.), cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

The method of their reproduction in its enlargement, accuracy, and colour 
will delight the professional as well as the amateur photographer, while Mr. 
Pike's descriptions are written from first-hand knowledge, 

WITH 100 PICTURES OF LIFE AND WORK IN UGANDA, 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


THE BAGANDA AT HOME. 


By C. W. HATTERSLEY. 


The Daily News says:—“It is quite one of the most enjoyable missionary 
volumes we have read for a long time.” 

















The Scotsman says :—‘' One of the most valuable features of the book is the 
fine series of illustrated pictures.” 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘This is an excellent account of the people 


whom Stanley thought the finest in Africa.” 
NEW CHEAPER EDITION. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA: 


Being the Life-Stories of some Sea-Birds, Beasts, and 
Fishes. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With 4) Full-page Illus- 
trations by Taro, Carreras. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The Spectator says :—‘‘ Mr. Ruskin would certainly have rejoiced in Mr. 
Bullen’s delightful collection of marine life-histories, informed as they are 
with knowledge, and illuminated by the creative imagination of the poet.” 





Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London, E.C, 
Please write for the R.T.S, New Illustrated Liv of Gift-Books. 





CHATTO and WINDUs. 


The Colour of Paris. 
By MM. LES ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT, under th, 
General Editorship of M. LUCIEN DESCAVES (Secréta; “ 
de Académie Goncourt). Translated by M. D. FROST 
With an Introduction by M. L. BENEDITE (Conservate,, 
de Musée National du Luxembourg), and an Essay by the 
Artist. ° 
Fully Illustrated after Water-Colour and Sepia Draw} 
by the Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO.. 8 
Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. Limited Editi 
of Large-Paper Numbered Copies, 42s. net. — 


The Colour of London. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A. 
With an Introduction by M. H. SPIELMANN, Fs.4. 
Illustrated, together with an Essay by the Japanese 
Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO. 20s. net. m 


Assisi of St. Francis. 


Being an Historical and Topographical History of the City 
of St. Francis. With which is incorporated the Story of St, 
Francis and his Order. By Mrs. ROBERT GOFF. With 
an Essay on the Influence of the Franciscan Legend og 
Italian Art by J. KERR-LAWSON. 

Fully Illustrated in Colour and otherwise after Water. 
Colour and Pencil Drawings by Col. R. GOFF, and with 
Reproductions (Eight in Colours) after the chief Paintings 
Inspired by the Franciscan Legend ; also Plans of Assisi and 
of its Environs. 

Large fcap. 4to, cloth, with Map and Index, 20s. net, 
Limited Edition of Large-Paper Numbered Copies, 42s, net, 


From the North Foreland to 

Penzance: 

The Ports and Harbours of the South Coast. 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. Fully Illustrated after Water. 
Colours by MAURICE RANDALL. Large feap. 4to, cloth, 
gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


** A charming and readable colour-book....... Mr. Bandall’s delightful pictures 
are always happy in eatching the spirit of the scene, and their atmospheric 
effects are well charged with ozone.’’—Scotsman, 


The Greater Abbeys of England. 


Being some Account—Historical and, in reference 
to their Remains, Topographical—of the Greater 
Monastic Houses of Engiand. 


By the Right Rev. Abbot GASQUET. 
With 60 Illustrations in Water-Colours after WARWICK GOBLE, 
the Subjects selected by the Author. 
Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 


In the Abruzzi: the Country and 
the People. 


By ANNE MACDONELL, Author of “Sons of Francis,” 
“Touraine,” &c. With 12 Illustrations after Water-Colours 
by AMY ATKINSON, Illustrator of “'Touraine,” &c., and 
End-paper Maps. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


** A sparkling humour pervades these pages, but we find also an eruiition 
a digested knowledge, and a power of the pen which make the book a gem, 
which all should possess.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
The First Edition, ltiustrated in Colours, to be 
published in this country. 


With 12 Full-page Reproductions of Water-Colours, 
numerous Illustrations in the Text in Line, designed End- 
papers and Title (printed in gold), and a Special Binding 
Design by MILLICENT SOWERBY. Large crown §8v0, 
cloth, 5s. net. Also a Special Edition, limited to 1,000 
copies, on larger pure rag paper, the Plates mounted, and 
bound in whole parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 


An Inland Voyage. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Newly set in special large type, with 12 Full-page Illus- 
trations after Water-Colours, and 12 Facsimile Drawings, 
also designed Title, End-papers and Maps, and Cover Design 
by NOEL ROOKE. 

Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment 10s. 6d. net. 
Also 250 Numbered Large-Paper Copies on pure rag paper, 
the Plates mounted, and bound in whole parchment, 21s. net. 


Pippa Passes, & Men & Women. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. With 10 Full-page Illustra- 
tions after Water-Colours by ELEANOR F. BRICKDALE. 
Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. Also 250 Numbere d 
Large-Paper Copies on pure rag paper, the Plates mounted, 
bound in whole parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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A NEW LIFE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


THE LIFE OF AN EMPRESS 


py FREDERIC LOLIEE, Author of “ Womon of the 
Second Empire.” 
Illustrated, 15s. net. 


+,* Every woman should read this wonderful story of one of 
most fascinating personalities of modern times. It is the 
most complete life yet published of the EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
and the author presents her as she walked in beauty, the 
prightest star of her brilliant Court, with a magic vividness 
which takes us back to the great days of the SECOND EMPIRE. 


the 





A WINTER-NIGHT BOOK. 


THE BOOK OF WITCHES 


By O. M. HUEFFER. 
With Coloured Frontispiece by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 
10s. Gd. net. 


.* The author, whose fascinating and imaginative style is well 
n keeping with his romantic subject, traces the ups and downs 
of the witch from the earliest times to the present day. If you 

want to cast spells, to charm, or otherwise enact the part of a 

witch, you should consult the pages of this delightful volume. 





A NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY H. BELLOC. 


THE EYE-WITNESS 


By H. BELLOC. 


«A book of great cleverness.”—The Evening Standard. 

“A new kind of history as well as a new kind of story....... 
Flashes of history by flashes of lightning....... Every sentence 
tells, and the terse, violent felicity of the prose holds and thrills.” 

—Mr. James Dovatas, in The Star. 

“Should be a great help to a popular study of history.” 

—The Times. 

«<The Eye-Witness’ is full of imagination and good writing.” 

—The Daily Telegraph. 


NASH’S NEW G/- FICTION 








5s. net. 





THE OTHER MAN’S’' WIFE 


3y FRANK RICHARDSON. 


“This is a triumph.”—The Bystander. 
® Far superior to any novel he has hitherto written.""—The Sphere. 


THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN 


By LEONARD MERRICK, 
“A feast of sheer delight. There is not a dull line in the book..,...inimitably 
written.”"—The Duily Express 
“ Always clever and sometimes consummate.”—The Observer, 


(2nd Impression.) 


DAVID BRAN 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. (2nd Impression.) 


* Powerful and absorbing..... throbbing vehemently with human nature.” 
—The Daily Chronicle, 
“A book that should be read, for it deals with great emotions in a great 
manuer.”"—The Morning Post, 





JOHN SILENCE By ALGERNON BLAcKWooD 
THE HAPPY MEDIUM By CHARLES MARRIOTT 
THE MAN FROM ROME By Marie Van Vorst 


THE LUCK OF NORMAN DALE 
By Barry PAIN & JAMES BLYTH 


FORGING THE BLADES By Bertram Mitrorp 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF *“* MAROTZ” 


MR. BEKE OF THE BLACKS 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 





“An engaging and unusual novel.”’-—The Moning Leader. 

“Tt is impossible not to like ‘Mr. Beke of the Biacks.’......John Ayscough's 
novel, besides possessing the merit of being a fresh, ‘spirited, wholesome 
story, is full of clever little touches of observation.’’—The Daily tied hic. 





EVELEIGH NASH 
LONDON 





Fawside House, King St., EVELEIGH NASH 
Covent Garden, W.C. . . » LONDON 





GEORGE ALLEN & SONS 
NEW BOOKS—Just Out 


READY TO-DAY 


THE VARYING YEAR 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E, RUSSELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
A book of the seasons, both for the Londoner 
and the dweller in the country. 


CANNES & ITS SURROUNDINGS 


By AMY M. BENECKE. With 40 Full-page Illustrations, 
including 16 in Colour by the Author, specially mounted. 
Foolseap 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book contains practical hints by an expert 
as to when to visit the district and where to go, 








THE LETTERS OF ANOBLE WOMAN 


(Mrs. LA TOUCHE OF HARRISTOWN). 
Edited, with Memoir, by MARGARET FERRIER YOUNG. 
With Frontispiece in Colour and 9 other Illustrations, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. La Touche’s letters were described by 
the late Mr. Hutton of the * Spectator” as 
“reat literature,”’ 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


WEALTH, LABOUR, WAGES, THRIFT, THE LAND, 
SOCIALISM, &c. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

THe Dairy TreLecrapu.—*“‘ Mr, Carnegie shows 
directness of thought in his consideration of 
Labour problems, while his sensible criticism of 
Soctantom deserves to be wiany read,” 


SOCIALISM w LOCALGOVERNMENT 


By W. G. TOWLER (Secretary, London Municipal Society), 
With Introduction by Capt. H. M. JESSEL. 
352 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
The author indicates the evil consequences of 
the movement, and makes suggestions for an 
alternative policy, 


THE ‘POCKET 


MAETERLINCK 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 
¢ Cloth, 2s. 6d. ilt top, 
Foolscap 8VO } Leather, 3s. 6d. } net per vel. 
THE LIFE OF THE BEE 
THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE 
WISDOM AND DESTINY 


ae Two _Volumes of Plays. 


ST. GEORGE ron MERRIE ENGLAND 


By MARGARET H. BULLEY. Illustrated with 56 Full- 
page Reproductions from Pictures by the OLD MASTERS 
and other ARTISTS. 
Foolsecap 4to, 5s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—‘*‘ Zhings that we want to know, 
Miss Bulley’s book, with its plentiful illustrations, 
tells us.’’ 








A BOOK FOR COLLECTORS 
The Etched and Engraved Work of 


FRANK SHORT 


Edited, with Appreciation, by E. F. STRANGE. 
(numbered) for sale. 
Arnold Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, uncut, 2/s. net. 
This work includes a fuli list of all Mr, Short’s 
Engravings, &c,, in their various ‘ states,” 
together with several unpublished Ruskin letters. 


220 copies 





London: 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
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J. M. DENT & CO.S XMAS BOOKS 


THE OLD MASTERS. 


Examples of their work reproduced in Colour, with Notes on the Pictures and the 
Painters. 2 vols. royal 4to (13 by 10} in.), 21s. net. 

Each volume contains 50 Coloured Reproductions of Works by various 
Old Masters from most of the important Art Galleries of Europe. 


A NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING IN 
ITALY. 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. Edited and Supplemented with 
Notes by EDWARD HUTTON. At least 300 Reproductions of VPictures, 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, £3 net per set. 


Vol, I, NOW READY. Vol. II, SPRING, 1909. Vol. III., SEPTEMBER, 1909. 
JACOB JORDAENS: his Life and Work. 


By MAX ROOSES. Translated from the Dutch by Miss ELIZABETH C. BROERS. 
Many very fine Reproductions in Photogravure of this great contemporary of 
Rubens. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
This is the first time the work of this painter of the Flemish School has been 
reproduced. 


FLOWER GROUPING IN ENGLISH, 
SCOTCH, AND IRISH GARDENS. 


Text by ROSE KINGSLEY, the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, E. V. B., WALTER P. 
WRIGHT, and others. With Notes and between 50 and 60 Illustrations in Colour 
by Marcaret WaTERFIELD. Square crown 4to, £1 1s. net. 

A companion volume to “GARDEN COLOUR.” . 


GARDEN COLOUR. [Fourth Edition. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, E. V. B., ROSE KINGSLEY, Hon. VICARY GIBBS, 
&c., &c. With over 50 Full-page Coloured Illustrations from Water-Colour 
Drawings by MarcaretT WATERFIELD. Square crown 4to, £1 ls. net. 


NATURE’S OWN GARDENS. 


By MAUD U. CLARKE. With 51 Coloured Illustrations and many marginal 
Line Drawings by the Author. Square crown 4to, £1 1s. net. 


OLD WORLD TRAVEL. 


A New and Attractive Series of Travel Books. Illustrated in Colour, square medium 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


The author and artist in all cases make special tours over the whole of the ground, Each volume will 
contain some twenty-five coloured illustrations and many line drawings in the text. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES: 
Along the Rivieras of] Venetia 


France and Italy. Italy. 
Written and Illustrated in Colour and By Ceci, Hezapiam. Illustrated in 
Line by Gorpon Homs. Colour and Line by Gorpon Home. 


“ We congratulate the author-artist and the publishers on a delightful book which is very moderate in 
price.”—Athenzum, 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION. 


Studied in the Lives of St. Catherine of Genoa and her Friends. By BARON F, 
VON HUGEL. Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


A Study in Italian Religion, Literature, and History of the XIV. Century. 
By EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A., Author of “Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” 
“The King of Court Poets,” “The Story of Florence,” &. With an Appendix 
containing some hitherto unpublished Letters of St. Catherine. Ilustrated in 
Photogravure, square demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


“St. Catherine has been the theme of a good many recent books......But the most elaborate and 
comprebensive biography is that of Mr. Edmund G. Gardner, who writes with obvious sympathy and 
with a full knowledge of all the materials An interesting book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE OLD VENETIAN PALACES 


AND OLD VENETIAN FOLK. 
By THOMAS OKEY, Author of “ Venice and its Story ” (now in its Third Edition). 
With 60 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line by Trevor Happon, R.B.A, and 
many Reproductions from Ruskin’s Works. Cloth, 4to, £1 1s. net. 


“ A remarkably fine book Many of the illustrations are little masterpieces.’”"— Birmingham Gazette, 
“ A good, straightforward, and sane piece of criticism The chapters on the life of Venice are well 
worthy of a serious historian,”— Westminster Gazette, 
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A New Napoleon Book, 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COMTE DE RAMBUTEay, 


Many beautiful Photogravures made 
specially in France, medium 8yo lbs, 
net. . 
Rambuteau was Napoleon’s chamber 
lain, and his memoirs give an animated 
account of the doings of the Imperia} 
Court, both by way of informal amuse. 
ment and public entertainment. The book 
gives an excellent picture of the society of 
the day, but its main interest is the light 
it throws upon Napoleon’s character, 


PALGRAVE’S 

GOLDEN TREASURY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. ANNING BELL. 
With 25 Illustrations in Colour ang 
numerous Decorations by R. ANNING 
BELL, R.W.S. The only Illustrated 
Edition of this work. Introduction by 
Mr. EDWARD HUTTON. Published 
in cloth, 10s. 6d. net; watered silk, 
12s. 6d. net; and also in vellum, with 
the Coloured Illustrations cut out and 
mounted, £1 Is. net. 


ATTIC AND 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY 











By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, 
Author of “In Love's Garden,” “The 
Grey Mother.” Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
net. 
This volume sets forth, in a popular 
way, the origins of Tragic Drama in the 
great poetic ages of Greece and England. 





ROME AND ITS STORY, 
By LINA DUFF GORDON and ST. 
CLAIR BADDELEY. With over 150 
Illustrations (50 in Colours) by AusRgr 
WATERFIELD, together with Reproduc- 
tions of famous Pictures and Statuary, 
Large feap. 4to, £1 1s. net. 


VENICE AND ITS STORY. 
By THOMAS OKEY, Author of 
“ Paris andits Story.” With 112 Illus- 
trations (50 in Colours) by Nettr 
Ericussen, W. K. Hrincuutrr, and 
O. F. M. Warp. Cloth, full gilt back 
and side, large fcap. 4to, £1 1s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—*‘* Not only gives ina 
sustained and consistent narrative the story of the 
Queen of the Adriatic, in all its marvellous vicissi- 
tudes, but is illustrated in a manner that unfolds 
to the eye fresh charms the oftener they are 
regarded.” 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. 


Each with 24 Illustrations in Colour 
by C. E. Brock. 


Cloth, 5s. net; vellum, 8s. 6d. net each, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
By JANE AUSTEN, 


MANSFIELD PARK. 
By JANE AUSTEN. 
“These new volumes in a charming series are 
ideal gift-books.’’—Globe, 
“This is one of the most alluring shapes in which 


Jane Austen's works have yet appeared.” 
—Guaridian, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


en 

ae more we have to record the unpleasant fact that 

the negotiations for a Conference continue to be at a 
standstill, the obstructing force being Austria-Hungary. As 
a diplomatic correspondent, to whose communication the 
Daily Mail of Friday gives special prominence, points out, 
away out of the difficulty could be found if Austria would 
not, as at present, absolutely refuse to accept any financial 
liabilities in regard to the provinces. She proposes to 
leave them to swell the National Debt of Turkey, and is 
astonished when Turkey protests. As we have repeatedly 
urged, the proper principle, when a province is severed from 
one country and annexed to another, is that it should carry 
with it a just proportion of the National Debt. In a com- 
plicated case like the present, the exact amount ought 
undoubtedly to be left to an international decision. Bulgaria, 
we are glad to say, has taken a much more reasonable view. 
No exact figure has been agreed upon, but Bulgaria is stated 
to be prepared to leave the matter to the Conference. We 
have expressed our belief elsewhere that the best, nay, the 
only, security that remains for peace is the high honour, good 
sense, and hatred of war of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Though it is difficult for a Monarch of nearly eighty to exercise 
authority over the wills of pushing politicians, all looking 
over the head of the reigning Sovereign to the Heir-Apparent, 
we still hope that the Emperor will insist that there shall 
be no war, and that Austria-Hungary shall play a part in 
accordance with the honourable traditions of her present 





Sovereign's reign. 


Since our last issue an important. Agreement has been con- | 
cluded between Japan and the United States. The Agree- 
ment, which is drawn up in the form of a declaration, expresses 
the mutual determination of the two Goverrments, “in the 
common interest of all the Powers,” to support “by all 
peaceful means at their disposal” the independence and 
integrity of China and the principle of the “open door” in 
that Empire. Both Governments mutually disclaim aggressive 
designs, and agree to respect each other's territorial possessions 
in the Pacific. They further pledge themselves, in case of the 








occurrence of any event threatening the status quo or the 
principle of equal commercial opportunity, to communicate 
with each other for the purpose of arriving ata mutual under- 
standing with regard to the measures they may consider it 
useful to take. The Agreement, which was signed on Monday 
afternoon by Mr. Root and Baron Takahira, has been received 
with general satisfaction by the Press in America, while its 
limited form—that of an interchange of Notes—safeguards 
it from the charge of infringing the Treaty-making privileges 
of the Senate. 


On Wednesday the Emperor Francis Joseph celebrated the 
sixtieth year of his reign. On Monday he received in anticipa- 
tion the congratulations of both Austrian Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and in reply said that, in spite of many difficulties, his 
belief in the benefit of sound Constitutional principles had 
never wavered; he had no regrets at having acted on the 
wishes of his people. Oa Tuesday the Emperor’s grand- 
children und great-grandchildren performed before him, as 
the Times correspondent tells us, a touching jubilee repre- 
sentation with allusions to the thorns that line acrown. In 
the evening there were brilliant illuminations, unhappily 
marred by a panic in which five persons were killed and over 
a hundred injured. We write elsewhere of the Emperor's 
remarkable reign, and the heavy clouds which darken ite 
close, and here we will only express our congratulations and 
the hearty and sincere good wishes which Englishmen in 
common with all Europe feel for the Emperor personally. 


Violent disturbances beaten 3 out last Sunday at Prague and 
Trieste, where Czech crowds made anti-German demonstra- 
tions. At Prague the rioters attacked the German students 
and professors. Troops and police were called out in large 
numbers, and were received with cries of “ Long live Servia!” 
The Vienna correspondent of the Times says that the 
rioters at Prague on being dispersed marched to the Lord- 
Lieutenancy and tore down the Austrian flag. On Monday 
the riots continued. At Prague the crowd assembled before 
Baron von Aebrenthal’s house shouting out insults. The 
Radetzky monument was pelted with stones and apples 
amid cries of “Down with Austria!” A Union Jack was 
borne through the streets, and the demonstrators cheered for 
Great Britain till they were again dispersed. Many persons 
were injured in the fighting. At Trieste on the same day the 
populace used revolvers against the police, two of whom were 
wounded. The conflict between Italian and German students 
which began some days ago seems to have had a new turn 
given to it by the political passions which Austria-Hungary 
has let loose, and which colour all thought and action in that 
part of Europe. 


On Wednesday things had gone ieee bad to worse at Prague, 
anda state of siege was proclaimed. The conditions of a state 
of siege ure so strangely mediaeval that we must recount them 
as they are given by the Vienna correspondent of the Times 
in Thursday's issue:—‘‘ The Court of first instance acts 
as a Court of summary procedure with military protection. 
The executioner, with his assistants, must be within the 
precincts of the Court. All persons arrested in flagrante 
delicto and all whose guilt appears evident must be brought 
before the summary Court, the proceedings of which must, 
as far as possible, be carried through without interruption. 
If the four Judges composing the Court unanimously recog- 
nise the guilt of the accused, sentence of death must be 
passed, and executed within two or, at most, three hours. 
Appeal is inadmissible. Only after one or more executions 
have given the necessary example can the tribunal admit 
extenuating circumstances in minor cases and inflict penal 
servitude from five to twenty years.” The correspondent puts 
a grim and final touch to this picture by adding: “The 
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Vienna executioner has already left for Prague.” Apparently 
his arrival had a very sobering effect. According to the latest 
news in the Times, the “various hangmen” have no other 
occupation than to “confer on the situation.” 

The Times of Wednesday publishes a letter from a corre- 
spondent who quotes the comments of Maria-Theresa on 
unrighteous acquisitions in 1772. It would be impossible to 
conceive any criticism more apt to the present behaviour of 
Austria-Hungary than these remarks of a very noble member 
of the house of Hapsburg. They were written when she was 
being urged to sanction the annexation by Austria of a part 
of Poland, or alternatively of Wallachia and Moldavia, then 
the territory of the Turks, with whom she was at peace, as 
“compensation” for the aggrandisement of Russia and 
Prussia. She declares that hitherto during her reign it has 
been the aim of Austria to be righteous, moderate, and faithful 
to pledges, and continues :— 

“ This won for us the confidence—nay, more, I venture to say, the 

admiration—of all Europe, the respect and the veneration even 
of our enemies. Within a year all this has been forfeited. 
confess that I can hardly endure it,and that nothing in the world 
has caused me greater pain than the loss of our good name. 
Unfortunately I must own to you that we deserve it. Here it is 
that I should wish to see the remedy applied, by the rejection as 
bad and ruinous of the principle that we ought to draw profit 
from these troubles.” 
Again, Maria-Theresa writes :—“ We shall become the mock 
and scorn of all the rest of the world, and we shall be left to 
our fate, for who will wish to ally themselves with us after 
such conduct?” In spite of her anguish, Maria-Theresa did 
not feel able to bear up against her Ministers, and it is but a 
dim hope now, we fear, that the aged Emperor Francis 
Joseph will be strong enough where she failed. 








On Wednesday the German Constitutional crisis was 
debated in the Reichstag. On behalf of the Federated 
Governments an important statement was made by Herr 
von Bethmann- Hollweg, the Imperial Minister of the Interior. 
The Federated Governments, he said, had no objection to the 
discussion of the subject by the Reichstag, and, indeed, its 
opinions would be carefully considered. He could not give 
any definite assurances till the votes had been taken. He 
explained that in the Constitution the responsibility of the 
Chancellor to the people was already recognised in principle, 
but the exact nature of that responsibility had never 
been defined, and the Reichstag itself had never expressed an 
opinion on the subject. Perhaps the time had come for a 
definite step to be taken, and if the Reichstag thought so, the 
Federated Governments would not stand in the way. The 
debate which followed was very instructive. The Socialists 
and Radical People’s Party demanded full Ministerial 
responsibility,—nothing more nor less thun what we have in 
Britain. Butit is evident that the strong Centre Party and 
the National Liberals do not aim nearly so high. They dis- 
avowed any desire materially to alter the Constitution, though 
demanding more responsibility in the Chancellor. The debate 
was continued on Thursday, when it was decided to refer the 
whole matter to a Committee of twenty-eight Members. This 
was done in the face of much Conservative opposition. A 
fundamental change, however, is evidently some way off. 


In the Commons the discussion of the Education Bill in 
Committee proceeded during the earlier part of the week 
without any very great amount of friction, though the 
extremer Nonconformists expressed no small hostility to the 
Bill. On Wednesday night, however, there was evidence of a 
conflict of opinion between the Government and the repre- 
sentatives of the Church in regard to the terms of transfer for 
the Provided schools, and also as to the pecuniary conditions 
for contracting out. No good purpose would be served by our 
entering in detail upon the controversy on these points, since, 
for good or evil, the matter will probably have been decided 
before these pages are in our readers’ hands. We will only 
remark that both the Archbishop and Mr. Runciman, owing, 
no doubt, to the hurry with which the negotiations bave 
been conducted, were provided with financial estimates in 
which there were considerable inaccuracies. In any case, the 
divergence between the two points of view was apparently so 
great that on Thursday morning it seemed as if the Bill were 
doomed. We are glad to say, however, that Mr. Asquith, ina 
wise and temperate speech on Thursday evening, announced 





that the Bill would not be taken till Friday evening in onde 
if possible, that a compromise might be arranged. Hig anak 
was eminently conciliatory in spirit, and he refusea to 
contemplate the notion that no settlement could be obtained 


Considering the critical state of the negotiations at th 
time when we write, it is difficult to write without the risk P 
doing more harm than good. We should like, however to 
draw the special attention of our readers to a letter pee 
tributed to Friday's papers by Professor Sadler and Mr 
Harvey, the joint secretaries of the Settlement Committee, 
The letter deals with the crucial point, that of the amount ot 
the grant to be paid to the contracting-out schools. The 
writers point out—and here we are very strongly with them— 
that a denomination, in order to secure the privilege of contyo| 
in a school, must be prepared to make substantial sacrifices in 
regard to the cost of maintenance. Mr. Runciman, they go 
on to say, is understood to have based his calculations on the 
assumption that a denomination should pay one-sixth of the 
cost of maintenance in its non-Provided schools. They there. 
upon make the very sound and practical suggestion that the 
scale of grants proposed in the first schedule of the Bil] 
should be dropped, and that instead it should be laid down 
that the managers of euch non-Provided school should pay 
towards its maintenance one-sixth of the average cost of 
maintaining the publicly managed elementary schools in the 
area in question. The Government by their grant would supply 
the remaining five-sixths. The managers would of course in 
addition provide the buildings and would meet the cost of 
administration. 


The plan proposed by Professor Sadler and Mr. Harvey 
has the immense advantage of being automatic. Under it we 
should avoid perpetual wrangles over the exact amount of the 
grant in shillings and pence, and also the disputes which would 
be sure to take place over the rise in the cost of educa. 
tion. Those who provide one-sixth of the cost plus the 
buildings and the administration could not fairly be charged 
with not making a contribution substantial enough to entitle 
them to the management of the schools. If the Government 
could yield in this matter, or, rather, give this interpretation 
to their own principle—for it is not really a matter of yielding, 
but only of interpretation of a principle—we do not doubt 
that the question of the terms of transfer for the schools that 
will not contract out ought to prove capable of settlement 
with a little give-and-take. The Church here ought not to 
ask for her full pound of flesh; but, on the other hand, the 
Government cannot possibly expect trustees to make terms 
which would seem to them like a betrayal of their trust. If 
the Government are too stiff here they will, we are sure, find 
themselves face to face, not merely with clerical obstruction, 
but with something much more formidable,—the non posswmus 
of the laity on what they will regard as a matter of fair 
dealing in business. 


The very great difficulties with which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is contending may be gathered from the report 
of the speeches made, and action taken, at the meeting of the 
Representative Church Council on Thursday. We cannot go 
into the details of the meeting, but we may point out that 
though the Archbishop received the loyal support of the great 
majority of the Bishops—twenty-one were with him, and only 
three against—the vote amongst the clergy showed seventy 
against and only forty-five with him. The figures for the laity, 
illustrating the principle that the clerically minded layman 
is more extreme in his clericalism than the clergy, were 
a hundred and fourteen against and fifty-four for. But 
though the voting, except in the case of the Bishops, was 
against the Bill, the resolution condemning it was lost, since, 
under the constitution of the Council, a majority is required 
in each of the three Houses,—i.e., of the Bishops, the clergy, 
and the laity. Ultimately, however, at the suggestion of the 
Bishop of Manchester, a resolution was passed protesting 
against a measure so deeply affecting the national Church 
being hurried through Parliament before Churchmen have 
had the opportunity to discuss it. 


On Friday the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Reform of the House of Lords was published. Under the 
belief that the Report would not be issued for several days, 
we had already written on the forecast published in the 
Standard, As this forecast proves to have been in the main 
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not incorrect, we have thought it better to let our article 
stand, but must ask our readers’ indulgence for the form in 
which it appears. We may mention here that the Committee, 
in the course of their very able Report, deal with a suggestion 
which we have supported for the last ten or twelve years in 
these columns,—namely, that a deadlock between the two 
Houses on a question of grave importance should be solved 
by resort to the Referendum. In our article we dwell 
npon an ambiguous point in the forecasts. The full 
Report gives the explanation. The Committee appear to have 
been almost equally divided as to whether they should recom- 
mend that elected representatives from County Councils and 
municipal Corporations, whether Peers or not, should be 
introduced at each General Election into the House of Lords 
for the duration of the Parliament. 

The votes recorded by the readers of the Spectator and other 
newspapers in the test election organised by the Proportional 
Representation Society were counted on Thursday night at 
Caxton Hall. The proceedings were a useful object-lesson of 
the facility with which so large a number of votes—21,690— 
were dealt with and the transfers made. There were only 
eighteen spoilt votes. The result of the election was, of course, 
quite immaterial, as people were voting to show the working of 
a machine, not to produce a particular product. Still, the result 
may interest the voters. Mr. Asquith came first, Mr. Balfour 
next, and then Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald. It is greatly to be hoped that the Government 
when they draft their Reform Bill will not forget the 
principle of proportional representation. It may be noted 
that to do this it will in no way be necessary to break up 
existing and historical areas. 

At Caxton Hall on Thursday a number of influential men of 
all parties and creeds met under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Massie, M.P., to found a Committee of men for opposing 
woman suffrage. The spexkers included Lord Cromer, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Lord Haversham, Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, Sir West Ridgeway, Mr. Ivor Guest, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, Mr. Heber Hart, Professor Dicey, Sir Edward 
Tennant, the Rev. Dr. Darlington, Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon, and Mr. George Agnew.- Letters and telegrams of 
regret for their absence were read from Lord Shuttleworth 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and also from Lord Curzon, who 
wrote at length and in strong sympathy with the movement. 
We cannot help feeling that a movement so influentially 
supported will prevent what is really the chief danger at the 
present time,—the danger of the extreme suffragists, though 
in a minority, securing « victory by playing off one party 
against the other. Mr. Balfour's known sympathy with the 
suffragist movement is unquestionably a standing danger. 





A very gratifying Order has been published by General 
Smith-Dorrien at Aldershot which abolishes the patrol 
formerly supplied by the different regiments in turn to 
keep order in the streets at night. General Smith-Dorrien 
explains that the bebaviour of the troops has improved so 
much in recent years that the patrol is no longer necessary, 
and he points out that it is in the interests of the men them- 
selves that this state of affairs should be maintained. They 
will thus be permanently relieved of an irksome duty, and 
their restraint will reflect credit upon the Army, the reputa- 
tion of which concerns them all. We do not doubt that the 
Order will be justified by success. 





The vacancy in the Chelmsford division caused by the 
resignation of Sir F. Carne Rasch was filled on Tuesday by 
the return of the Unionist candidate, Mr. Pretyman, the 
figures being as follows:—Mr. E. C. Pretyman (C.), 6,152; 
Mr. A. H. Dence (L.), 3,587; Conservative majority, 2,565. In 
the last twenty-three years there have been four contested and 
three uncontested elections, at all of which Conservatives 
have been returned. But while in 1900 Sir F. Carne Rasch’s 
majority was 3,129, in 1906 it dropped to 454. The total 
number of votes cast on Tuesday was 363 larger than in 1906, 
and on this slightly larger poll the Conservative vote has 
increased by upwards of 1,200, while the Liberal vote is 874 
less. The election, which was disfigured by a good deal 
of rowdyism and violence, makes no difference in the balance 
of parties, but is none the less a striking evidence of the 








unpopularity of the present Administration. If the country 
were burning to abolish the Lords the polls would tell a very 
different tale. 


The Times of Thursday prints a long letter from Mr. 
W. Scoresby Routledge, a distinguished Oxford man interested 
in sport and scientific research, recently resident in the Kenya 
Province of British East Africa, on the demoralisation of 
native women by British officials. Briefly put, his charges 
come to this: that the Acting District Commissioner at 
Nyeri caused two native girls of about thirteen years of age 
to be procured as his mistresses, and that, on an inquiry being 
held by Judge Barth at the instruction of the Governor last 
March, it was established that one of the girls was unwilling, 
and the other had been removed from the protection of a 
native policeman, who strongly resented the action of the 
Commissioner. As a result the incriminated official has lost 
one year's seniority, and will not be putin charge of a district 
for two years; while another official against whom similar 
charges were preferred has been severely admonished. 


Mr. Routledge contends that the punishment is utterly 
insufficient, and, assuming the accuracy of his account, 
which is based on the Judge's report and communications 
from the Colonial Secretary and the Governor's office at 
Nairobi, we entirely agree. As Mr. Routledge puts it, this is 
not a matter of mere personal immorality in the private life 
of an individual. “The question at issue is whether the 
representatives of the Crown are to be allowed to withdraw 
ignorant girls committed to their charge from the well-defined 
lines of tribal life, and to lead them into courses of which the 
inevitable tendency is to end on the streets of Nairobi. 
Coupled with this question is the further question—one of 
Imperial importance—whether conduct of such a kind on the 
part of responsible officials of the Crown is not calculated 
adversely to affect the power and influence of the Crown in 
its colonial administration.” We believe such cases to be 
very rare in the Empire, but when they do occur they should 
be dealt with sternly and swiftly. 


Judgment in the case raising the question of the legality of 
applying Trade-Union funds towards procuring or supporting 
Parliamentary representation was given in the Court of 
Appeal on Saturday last. The plaintiff, Mr. Osborne, who 
was the secretary of the Walthamstow Branch of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, had contested 
the right of the Society to raise and apply compulsory 
subscriptions for this purpose as illegal and ultra vires, but 
Mr. Justice Neville decided against him and dismissed thé 
action. Mr. Osborne carried the case to the Court of Appeal, 
and the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, 
and Lord Justice Farwell have now unanimously allowed the 
appeal, reversing the judgment of the Divisional Court, 
ordering the respondents to pay the costs of the action 
and of the appeal, and refusing to suspend the injunction 
pending an appeal to the House of Lords. We deal with 
the significance of the decision and its bearing on Trade- 
Unionism elsewhere, and may content ourselves here with 
noting the caveat of Mr. Bell, M.P., the general secretary of 
the Society primarily concerned. After observing that, should 
the House of Lords confirm the decision efforts will be made 
to amend the Trade-Union Acts of 1871 and 1876, he con- 
tinues:—“It is well to know, however, that efforts in this 
direction will not be so successful as those made in the cuse 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, as in that instance all 
Trade-Unionists of all political and religious opinions were 
agreed on the main principle that their funds should be 
protected. But some Trade-Unionists are not agreed that 
one section shall have power to compel another section to 
subscribe to and maintain political bodies and representatives 
with whose opinions they disagree.” 





As we go to press the unwelcome news comes that Mr. 
Asquith, speaking in the Commons on Friday afternoon, 
gave notice of moving that the order for the Committee 
stage of the Education Bill be discharged. This means, of 
course, that the Bill is dead. As to what finally killed the 
compromise we cannot now pronounce any opinion. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 83j—on Friday week 84§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— en 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LORDS. 


YHE Government have forfeited the confidence of the 
country, and they know that they have forfeited it. 
No other conclusion can be drawn from the way in which 
the Ministry and their supporters have acted since the 
rejection of the Licensing Bill by the Peers.—As our 
readers know, we regretted that the Lords did not read 
the Bill a second time, but that regret does not blind us 
to the facts of the case.—'Ihe Liberal leaders and the 
Liberal newspapers tell us with the utmost emphasis that 
their Bill was not only good in itself, but is ardently 
desired by the country, and that it represents a policy 
to which the Liberal Party are absolutely and whiole- 
heartedly committed, and by which they mean to stand or 
fall. The Peers in rejecting the measure were flouting 
the will of the people. If the Liberals were in grim 
earnest, and if such talk were something more than 
froth and rhetoric, how would they act? Would they 
avoid coming to close quarters with the Peers, and 
letting the masters of botl—the electors—decide between 
them? Assuredly not. They would think nothing of 
punctilios, such as the alleged impossibility of allowing 
the claim of the Peers to dictate the date of dissolution. 
What they would do would be to dissolve Parliament at 
once, and to base the dissolution on a double appeal. They 
would ask the country to give them a mandate, not only 
to pass the Education Bill, but to do what the Liberal 
Party declare is the right thing to do with the Lords,— 
to deprive them of their power of rejecting Bills on 
which the Commons have made up their minds. We 
are, of course, personally glad that the Government have 
not had the courage or the strength to adopt this policy of 
“Thorough”; but the meaning of their refusal to adopt it 
is quite obvious. They would like to bite as well as to 
bark ; but they have come to the conclusion that if they 
tried to bite they would break their teeth. ‘Therefore their 
only policy is to bark and run away. Yet so incurable is 
the belief of the Liberal leaders in words and platitudes 
that we find a Cabinet Minister of Mr. Birrell’s ability 
explaining to the public that barking and bitiug are in 
reality the same things. In his speech reported in last 
Saturday’s papers he actually told his hearers that the 
Government were determined to bite, and not merely 
to bark, and then went on to point out that what he 
meant by this was a policy of barking, and nothing but 
barking. 

The truth, however disagreeable to Radical pundits and 
party rhetoricians, is that the House of Lords never was 
stronger than at the present moment, nor the country 
less inclined to abolish it. It is true that a very large 
number of people, like ourselves, deeply regret that the 
Lords had n >t sufficient courage and independence to refuse 
to pass the ‘I'rade Disputes Bill in the form insisted on in 
the Commons, and also to refuse to establish old-age 
pensions except on a sound contributory basis. But even 
those who agree with us in this respect do not find in our 
criticism of the Lords, any more than do we, ground for 
supporting the Government policy. Because we want to see 
the Lords stronger and more independent we ure naturally 
not going to consent to their being made weaker and more 
subservient, and the country placed at the mercy of a single 
Chamber dominated by the Closure and the “ guillotine,” 
a Chamber, too, which may very likely, as at present 
constituted, represent, not the majority, but the minority 
of the voters. Till it can get a better and stronger Second 
House, the nation will resolutely refuse to abolish or 
emasculate the present Assembly by taking away the very 
imperfect right of veto and revision which it now 
enjoys. We want a more, not a less, independent 
Upper House. 

Before we leave the subject it may be worth rhile 
to ask why it is that the Government have forfeited so 
completely the confidence of the country. In the first 
place, because they have betrayed the cause of Free-trade. 
They were not elected on a mere party issue, certainly not 
on a Socialistic issue. ‘Their huge majority was given 
them by the country in a conservative frame of mind, 
and in order to prevent the great evil of a revolution in 
our fiscal policy. The Cabinet, however, had uot the 





sd, 
force or the pluck or the honesty to recognise thig 
fact. The Unionist Free-traders and the independent 
aud non-party voters gave them their majority bat 
the Government have consistently used that majorit 
for the narrowest party purposes. Because the Unionic. 
Free-traders are not represented in the House of 
Commons, and cannot make their influence felt ip the 
division lobbies, they are ignored. The Government 
have again and again placed themselves at the disposal of 
the Socialists and the Labour Party, not because they 
were convinced by their arguments, but because they 
needed their votes and dreaded their enmity. The resyit 
of this truckling to the Socialist vote, and forgetting the 
fact that the Parliament of 1906 was elected, not to 
further Socialism, but to preserve Free-trade, has been to 
throw the finances of the country into a condition far 
worse than that into wliich they were thrown by one of the 
most expensive wars of modern times. And in ruining the 
finances of the country the Government have, short of 
some miracle, which we fear will be one of those which do 
not happen, ruined Free-trade. They have got to raise 
some twenty to twenty-five millions by new taxation. In all 
human probability they will fail in the task, and will leave 
it to their successors, the Tariff Reformers, to obtain the 
bulk of the money. But this is the very opportunity that 
the Tariff Reformers have always desired. So-called 
scientific taxation in the abstract we have never dreaded, 
because it was clear that, once given the opportunity of 
putting their proposals into practice, the advocates of 
Protection would soon come to blows amongst themselves, 
Now, unfortunately, the problem will be comparatively 
easy. ‘They will not have to arrange for a scientific 
tariff, but merely for a tariff for revenue,—a tariff to 
which, in theory at least, Free-traders cannot object. 
That in the end the raising of the money by Custom. 
duties will prove a thoroughly bad way, and a thoroughily 
extravagant and wasteful way, we do not doubt; but at any 
rate it will be a way, however burdensome, which the plain 
man will prefer to new direct taxation on a gigantic scale, 
The ordinary voter may be, on the whole, a Free-trader, 
but his Free-trade views are not strong enough to stand 
twenty millions of new direct taxation. Rather than face 
that he will get rid of the Free-trade system which has 
done so much for him in the past, and has so greatly 
increased the prosperity of the country. It is very 
unfortunate that this should be so, and very foolish also of 
the plain man to feel as he does, but we shall not alter the 
facts by pretending that they are otherwise. But if this 
appens—and we see little possibility of it not happening— 
the men who will have killed Free-trade, strange as it may 
sound, will not be the Tariff Reformers, but those who 
have Free-trade for ever upon their lips, though, as 
experience has shown, not in their hearts. The whole 
social reform programme of the Liberal Party is indeed a 
negation of the policy of free exchange. You cannot keep 
Free-trade in a water-tight compartment, and confine -it to 
exports and imports. Those who deny free contract, 
which is the essence of free exchange, and are continually 
proposing schemes for making men prosperous, or giving 
them employment, not by the encouragement of exchanges, 
but by their limitation and by the interference of Govern- 
ment, can never be trusted to fight Protection honestly and 
bravely. They have sold the pass before the real attack 
begins. Financial profligacy, Socialiam masquerading 
under the name of social reform, Protection dressed in 
the livery of Cobdenism,—these are what have killed, and 
deserved to kill, the confidence of the country in tho 
present Government. 





THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH’S JUBILEE. 


HE sixty years during which the Emperor Francis 
Joseph has reigned, and, in spite of many vicissi- 
tudes, consolidated Austria-Hungary and restored to her 
heterogeneous peoples the rank and dignity of a first-class 
Power, have earned for him the respect and liking of 
all Europe. The brilliant demonstrations at Vienna of 
affection for the person of the Emperor have been watched 
with ‘genuine sympathy from every capitalin Europe. And 
the reason for this is plain. Amid all the uncertainties of 
European politics, the action of Austria-Hungary has long 
been regarded as a constant element; whatever else might 
be in doubt, the fidelity of the Emperor Fraucis Joseph 
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to his undertakings was assured; Austria-Hungary vis-a-vis 
with the rest of Europe was the model State whose 
conduct could be reckoned on as confidently as the 
movement of a planet,—there were no anxieties, no 
unsettling misgivings, where she was concerned. That 
was the pleasing role which the Emperor Francis Joseph 
has long filled and for which he has long enjoyed the 
credit. And we can trace no sign of a belief in Europe 
even now, when Austria-Hungary seems to have broken 
with ber honourable past, to have thrown her obliga- 
tions to the wind, and to have torn up the Treaties 
which are the testament of her good faith with others, 
that the aged Emperor himself is guilty of the authorship 
of any part of all this cynicism and disloyalty. If it were 
felt for a moment that he was an instigator or willing 
accomplice, Englishmen could not use of him one of 
the respectful and admiring phrases which we believe 
are universal to-day. 
It appears the less likely that the Emperor should have 
wished to do violence to his record now because, if his 
experience has taught him one thing, it is that high- 
handedness leads generally to disaster. We believe rather 
—is it not almost an open secret ?—that the Emperor was 
over-persuaded in an unguarded moment to consent to 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The untold 
complications created by that act were not even dimly 
foreseen by him, and probably even his advisers had no 
notion that thev were stirring a hornets’ nest, although 
we do not suggest that ignorance should be held in 
any. way to palliate wantonness. The Emperor was inocu- 
lated against many mistakes common to Monarchs in the 
first twenty years of his reign. Those events made him 
“immune,” as the medical phrase is, and ever since he has 
shown a progressive power to learn new lessons which has 
surprised most onlookers. Metternich, who was responsible 
for the education of the young Francis Joseph, placed him 
in clerical and ultra-conservative hands, and the narrow 
autocratic influences which affected him then were his 
principal intellectual equipment when he came to the 
throne in 1848. Thus he started at an ominous dis- 
advantage to try to direct the revolutionary storms which 
swept over Europe in that memorable vear. ‘The Hungarians 
refused to recognise him as their King, and no doubt 
they had tradition on their side when they branded as 
ausurper one who had not been crowned at Buda with 
the specially sacred crown of St. Stephen. The Emperor 
had no thought of yielding to what he supposed to bea 
dangerous sentiment ; he only waited for greater material 
strength to show how firm an autocrat he could be. 
Three years after he came to the throne his arms had 
been successful wherever they had been employed; it 
seemed his manifest destiny to be the head of a German 
hegemony to the exclusion of Prussia, and he was strong 
enough to do as he liked at home; he therefore began 
by abolishing the Austrian Constitution. Retribution 
had yet to come and prove the young Emperor. The 
tide turned against him at the moment when he required 
of Victor Emmanuel the disarmament of the Sardinian 
Army. He had two hundred thousand men in Lombardy. 
It seemed absurdly easy to enforce his demand. But 
autocrats never see far ahead, and Francis Joseph failed 
to guard himself against the intervention of France. 
The disaster of Solferino followed, and Francis Joseph by 
the Peace of Villafranca came off far more easily than he 
perhaps had any right to expect. But he had not learned 
any particular lesson even then. That came when his 
ambition clashed with the still greater ambition of Prussia 
in the duel for hegemony in 1866. The disaster of 
Sadowa threw his whole policy into the crucible. Neither 
at home nor abroad could he pursue the course 
which his early training had made natural to him, and 
events had often made to appear feasible. In a short 
Life of the Emperor just written by Mr. R. P. Mahaffy 
(Duckworth and Co., 2s. 6d. net), the first twenty years 
of the Emperor's reign are sharply distinguished from the 
remaining forty, and the division is not only warrantable, 
but just. For the new Emperor, beneficent—we need not 
suppose that he was other than benevolent even in the 
most mistaken of his early acts—reasonable, and ready 
to accept and guide his people’s wishes, dates from the 
moment when he was beaten by Prussia, and began to 
rebuild his edifice on the only lines possible tohim. He 








or unite them in a political entity, and how he has per- 
formed the latter, and probably more difficult, feat is the 
true monument of a reign which will always be recognised 
as among the most successful in European history. 

The lessons which the Emperor learned in so hard a 
school he learned thoroughly. With every year of his life 
he has appeared to become more responsive te new ideas, 
and’ the world.has been astonished to see the former 
autocrat accepting with a kind of zest in his old age 
universal manhood suffrage in Austria and the promise of it 
in Hungary. But what an irony is the contrast presented by 
the splendid celebrations in Vienna, and the ugly rumours 
of war throughout Europe, and the Bohemian riots which 
have thrown Prague into a state of siege! All these 
dangers, and these race cenflicts, have been called 
into existence by the affront Austria-Hungary has 
offered to the public law of Europe. For a long time 
we have been drawing attention to the explosive character 
of Slav sentiment in South-Eastern Europe; we have 
written of it over and over again as one of the most 
real, if hidden, perils to the peace of the world. We little 
knew a few months ago that the ardour, even the ferocity, 
of this sentiment would be so soon manifested. What could 
possibly be more significant than that the Czechs should 
parade the streets of Prague cheering for Servia, the con- 
tingent enemy of their country? The race sentiment of 
the scattered Slavs is evidently stronger than that of any of 
the polities which Europe has recognised for a generation, 
and had at last come to hope were permanent. Maria- 
Theresa, when it was proposed to take a mean advan- 
tage of the troubled condition of Europe, nobly (in words 
which we quote in our “ News of the Week”) protested 
against the cynicism of her advisers. The parallel between 
the situations then and now is amazingly close. She 
protested, indeed, but was not strong enough to resist, and 
one of the most important questions now is whether it is 
too late in the life of the Emperor Francis Joseph to 
insist on remedying a wrong which we cannot believe he 
condones. We have never pretended that material harm 
was done by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
for they belonged in effect to Austria-Hungary already. 
The harm is of a much more disquieting kind. | It 
is a moral harm,—a poisoning of the whole atmo- 
sphere of European life. Who can believe in any 
one’s word if solemn Treaties are disregarded as 
though they did not exist? A writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette has been informed that there is now an influential 
“ Peace Party” in Austria-Hungary. Its adherents think 
that trade has suffered enough, and that war, even if 
it were nominally successful, would increase taxation all 
over the Empire, for Europe would never allow Austria- 
Hungary to bleed Turkey or the neighbouring petty 
States. A peace party made up of business men is the 
best sort of peace party, because the most interested 
and the most powerful, and we are very glad to 
hear of its existence. Of course the war party—the 
military aristocratic element—is very strong too, and 
it may in the end be the stronger. One thing is 
clear; the way to secure peace is to consent to 
the Conference and to perfectly frank and open dis- 
cussion. We do not doubt that the Emperor's suasion 
will be employed in that direction. Some persons 
in reviewing his life are tempted to think that he has 
never had a well-defined policy, but has judged each new 
problem on its merits, generally choosing the line of least 
resistance. His success has been too great for us to accept 
that view. We do not believe in accidental solutions being 
almost uniformly successful over a long period of years. 
If the Emperor, then, knows, as we think he does, to what 
principles to attribute his triumph over many difficulties, 
he will do his utmost now to save for his country and 
himself a most honourable reputation, even though it be 
with bis last breath. 





THE LAW AND LIBERTY. 

DECISION of far-reaching importance was pro- 
nounced by the Court of Appeal last week in 

a case which raised the whole question of the right 
of Trade-Unions to spend the money of their members 
for political purposes. During several years past, as 
most of our readers probably know, it has been the 
practice of many Trade-Unionus to make a compulsory 
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levy upon their members for the purpose of meeting 
election expenses of Parliamentary candidates and for 
the payment of a salary to elected Members. The most 
obvious objection to this practice is the injustice done to 
individual members of the Union. Every Trade-Union 
certainly contaius members of many varying political 
beliefs. All these members have been compelled by the 
will of the majority to pay money for the support of 
candidates of one particular belief. The Court of Appeal 
has now decided, both on technical and on general grounds, 
that this practice is illegal. ‘The technical grounds are 
extremely interesting. A Trade-Union is a particular 
form of industrial organisation. It was not brought into 
existence by the Trade-Union Act of 1871, but was long 
before the passing of that Act a well-recognised, though 
in some respects an illegal, institution. The Act of 1871 
took Trade-Unions as it found them, and fully legalised 
their existence. Subsequently in 1876, and again in 
1906, Acts were pas conferring special privileges 
upon Trade-Unions. The latter Act is the more important 
of the two, for it gave to the bodies known as Trade- 
Unions privileges which no other bodies in this country 
sey and to a large extent lifted them outside the 
iabilities of the ordinary law. The Legislature admittedly 
did this because of the special function which Trade- 
Unions discharge as industrial organisations. Clearly, 
then, it is impossible for Trade-Unions of their own 
motion to enlarge their functions, for the Legislature in 
conferring privileges upon them must have intended to 
restrict those privileges to bodies of a special character. 
If this were not so, it would be possible for any association 
of individuals, by nominally undertaking some of the 
functions of Trade-Unions, to acquire all the special 
rivileges which Parliament has conferred upon those 
vodies. To take one of the examples given by Lord 
Justice Farwell, it would be possible for the proprietors of 
the Times newspaper to register themselves as a ‘T'rade- 
Union, and libel all and sundry with perfect impunity. 
Privilege, in a word, implies restriction, and working men 
are no more able to escape from this universal law than 
members of the aristocracy can ultimately escape from 


oblige. 

The Court of Appeal did not, however, rest its judgmen 
solely upon the technical considerations arising out of the 
Parliamentary definition of Trade-Unions. It took highet 
ground, and contended that the whole object at which 
the Trade-Unions aimed by promoting Parliamentary 
candidatures and paying the wages of Members of 
Parliament was contrary to public policy. The essence 
of the particular grievance brought before the Court was 
the imposition of a levy upon all the members of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants for the 
— of providing for the representation of railwaymen 
in the House of Commons, subject to the stipulation that 
“all candidates shall sign and accept the conditions 
of the Labour Party and be subject to their Whip.” 
As Lord Justice Moulton very ably pointed out, any 
such agreement as this ought to be void, as against 
public policy. If A contracts that he will pay the election 
expenses of B, provided that B will vote in Parliament as 
A directs, he is interfering with the position of B as a 
man who has accepted a trust towards the public. Any 
contract which binds a Member of Parliament to exercise 
that trust in any other way than as on each occasion he 
conscientiously feels to be best in the public interest is 
illegal and void. This, as Lord Justice Moulton pointed 
out, is the principle which is at the basis of the 
illegality of bribery at Parliamentary elections, for the 
power of voting for a representative in Parliament is 
also a trust towards the public. No one would fail to 
appreciate the strength of this argument if it were the 
practice of Trade-Unions or of millionaires to pay their 
representatives in Parliament so much money for each 
vote given. That would be clearly bribery and corruption. 
But the principle is exactly the same if the payment 
is made annually, subject to the condition that the Society 
or individual who provides the money shall always dictate 
how the vote is to be given. 

This consideration is of vital importance, especially in 
view of the threats now made by the Labour Party and 
some of their inconsiderate Radical friends that a Bill will 
be promoted for reversing the decision of the Court of 
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Appeal if the House of Lords should fail to reverse jt, 
There cannot be one law for the Trade-Unionigt and 
another for the capitalist, and if the ‘l'rade-Unionist jg to 
be at liberty to bribe Members of Parliament to obey hi 
the capitalist must also be at liberty to buy votes in Parlis’ 
ment by similar means. We should be brought back, in 
fact, to the old days of pocket boroughs, when Members of 
Parliament were the submissve servants, so far ag their 
votes were concerned, of the persons who had bought the 
borough which they represented. 


Every one, therefore, who cares for the purity of English 
political life will welcome this decision, which is certain] 
destined to become historical. There is no reagon why 
the decision should interfere with the representation a 
the working classes in Parliament. It is open to Socialists 
who wish to promote the candidature of persons who 
agree with them to subscribe among themselves and to 
raise the necessary funds. Whether they would be justi. 
fied in asking their candidate to sign a declaration that 
his vote will always be given in obedience to the Whip of 
a certain party is more than doubtful. There is, however 
no reason why this should be done. At the present 
moment there are several Members sitting in the House 
of Commons who are largely assisted in the matter of 
their election expenses by grants of money from the 
Liberal Party funds ; but we believe that there has never 
been any attempt made by the Liberal Whips to put 
pressure upon those Members on account of the pecuniary 
assistance which they have received, and we should think 
very poorly of the Members in question, as well as of the 
Liberal Party Whips, if such incidents had occurred. The 
ordinary bonds of party discipline are quite sufficiently 
strong without the infliction of economic pressure, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the Socialists and the 
Labour Party could obtain effective representation in the 
House of Commons without using the machinery of the 
Trade-Unions. 

There are, however, other aspects of the question at least 
as important as the purely political one. ‘I'rade-Unionism 
in the strict sense of the term, as defined by Parliament in 


mali , | 1871 and 1876, is a verful and a very valuable force i 
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this country. It is a form of organisation which, as we 
have pointed out elsewhere, has justified itself by results, 
Originally of an almost purely belligerent character, it has 
come to be one of the most powerful forces for securing 
industrial peace. In those industries where the working 
men are well organised in Trade-Unions, and where the 
employers are similarly organised in Trade-Unions of their 
own, both parties are able to meet together and to discuss 
differences with a greater ease and a greater probability 
of arriving at a peaceful solution than is possible 
where neither side is organised. It is therefore a matter 
of the highest public policy that Trade-Unions should 
continue to maintain their true and appropriate character, 
This, however, would be impossible if the Trade-Unions 
were permitted by the law to convert themselves into 
political associations. Of late years this unfortunate 
process has been going on very rapidly. It is specially 
due to the activity of the Socialists, who deserve all eredit 
for their zeal, even though it be misdirected. By persistently 
attending Committee meetings, and talking at interminable 
length, they have driven away the older-fashioned Trade- 
Unionists, and they have succeeded in obtaining complete 
control of the Unions. Having obtained this control, they 
have used their new power for purely political purposes, 
although these purposes are in many cases utterly abhor- 
rent to the principles and convictions of a large number of 
members of the Society. It may be said that the dissatisfied 
members had their remedy ; that if they had been equally 
zealous this capture of the Society by the Socialists would 
never have taken place. But it is unjust that a man 
should be subject to a disability if he is not constantly 
exerting himself to protect his own legal rights. The 
law exists to protect the rights of all of us, and when a 
mau joins a particular association for a particular purpose, 
he ought to have the security of knowing that the associa- 
tion which he has joined will not be used for some other 
purpose, even though a majority of members may 80 
decree. Unless he has this security, his only real defence 
is to abstain from joining the association at all; and it is 
certain that if the Labour Party, or any other party, 
were permitted to use Trade-Unions for the purposes of 
political propaganda, a large number of working men 
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on 
ould either refuse to join Trade-Unions at all, or else 
would set up rival Unions. Hither remedy would be a 


disaster to the principle of Trade-Unionism. 


The Court of Appeal has, in fact, by its decision con- 
ferred an immense boon upon that form of Trade-Unionism 
in this country which has done so much to raise the con- 
dition of the working classes and to promote industrial 

_ It has done more than that. It has secured to 
the working men of England a most valuable liberty which 
they were in danger of losing,—namely, the liberty of 
forming associations for certain definite purposes without 
fear of having those purposes thwarted by a chance 
majority of the association. Once more the Courts of 
Law have shown us that only by the observance of the 
principles of equity, upon which English Jaw is in the 
main based, can liberty be secured. 





THE REFORM OF THE UPPER HOUSE. 


HE Standard of Thursday, and indeed most of the 
papers, publish a forecast of the Report which the 
Select Committee on Reform of the House of Lords are about 
topresent. The Report begins by adopting a principle which, 
we may remind our readers, we set forth some two years 
ago as the true principle on which the reform of the House 
of Lords should be based. It is that a man’s being the 
son of his father should in no case give by itself the right 
of sitting in the Upper House. There must be in addition 
to the hereditary right some other qualification. A Peer, 
to be a Lord of Parliament, must have given proof of his 
worthiness to be a part of the Legislature. According to 
the Standard, this is exactly the recommendation that the 
Committee make. In future, “no Peer is to sit in the 
House of Lords by hereditary right. He will only be 
entitled to a seat if he possesses one of the three following 
qualifications :—(a) That he has already sat ten years in 
the House of Commons; (b) that he bas held office of 
importance, either in Great Britain or in the Empire; 
(c) that he is elected by his peers.” ‘he number of 
Peers who would sit under these conditions would 
amount, it is stated, to three hundred and fifty. That 
being so, We may presume that the number of Peers to 
be elected by the existing House is considerable. The 
next suggestion is that the Bishops entitled to sit in 
the House of Lords should be reduced in number. 
The third is as follows:—‘“In addition to the above 
reforms, a recommendation is made that a number of 
life-Peers shall be appointed. The qualifications of these 
Peers will be in every respect, as regards election, similar 
to those which the Committee recommend in the first 
instance,—that is to say, they must be qualified by 
either ten years’ service in the House of Commons, or 
have held office of importance in Great Britain or the 
Empire.” Finally, we are told that, “in addition to the 
above recommendations, the Committee propose that a 
number of Peers should be elected, but the Peers elected 
on this basis are only to sit for the duration of one 
Parliament.” It is not altogether easy to understand 
this last clause, which we quote verbatim from the 
Standard. At first it looks merely like a repetition of 
the statement as to the election of a proportion of their 
number by the existing Members of the House. We 
presume, however, that it will be found to mean that 
bodies like the County Councils and the great munici- 
palities are to elect a certain number of Peers for the 
duration of one Parliament. 

As far as we can judge of the Report thus roughly 
outlined, it seems worthy of the support of moderate 
men. It would relieve the House of Lords of a certain 
amount of prejudice which attaches to it owing to the 
accusation that men sit and vote there whose intellectual 
and moral qualifications, or absence of qualifications, are 
such that they never would be returned to any other 
deliberative body in the country,—except possibly the 
Parish Council where they own the whole parish. In 
reality this allegation has very little in it, for as a matter 
of fact the black sheep of the House of Lords and the half- 
witted or quarter-witted Peers exercise not the slightest 
influence on the deliberations of that body. Still, it would 
be all to the good to exclude both these elements, and, as 
we have said above, to make the essential qualification for 
a Lord of Parliament, not the hereditary qualifivation, but 





| either election, the fact of having been elected to the 


House of Commons, of having held high office, or of 
having been chosen as a life-Peer. But though moderate 
men who are not swayed by purely party considerations 
will doubtless like the Report, and expect therefrom a 
strengthening of the position of the House of Lords, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves that the ordinary party 
politicians, and especially those on the Liberal side, will 
scrutinise the Report not on its merits so much as with a 
view to discovering whether it will or will not decrease the 
Unionist majority in the Peers. No doubt in a sense it 
is very desirable that a reduction of that majority should 
be brought about if possible. At the same time, we must 
not let ourselves be led away by the feeling that politics 
is a kind of game, and that each side ought to start 
under exactly equal conditions. If the object of a 
Second House is to act as a drag upon legislation and 
to prevent sudden changes, or to modify the nature of 
those changes, then it is inevitable that the majority in 
the revising House should be Conservative in character. 
It would be useless if the House of Lords merely reflected 
the will of the House of Commons. The Liberals also 
bring as an accusation against the House, and with some 
truth, that it provides only a one-sided check, and ceases 
to impose any check whatever on a Conservative House 
of Commons. That is no doubt an evil, but it is 
not an evil which can be put right by making the 
House cease to be a check upon a Liberal House of 
Commons. Until two wrongs make a right, the House of 
Lords will not be improved by making it always in agree- 
ment with the Commons. Besides, we must not forget 
that far more legislation involving great changes in the 
law aud Constitution is introduced by Radical than by 
Conservative Ministries. As a rule, Conservative legisla- 
tion is of an administrative character, whereas Radical 
legislation, in fact as well as in name, goes down to the roots. 
That being so, it would be absurd to say that a check is as 
much needed by one party as by the other. We do not, 
of course, say that it would not be better if the House 
of Lords occasionally threw out Conservative measures. 
Nevertheless, the need of action here is not a crying one, 
and we are afraid it would be exceedingly difficult to 
devise any Assembly which could be relied upon to be 
more Tory than the ‘Tories. 

With the proposals in regard to the life-Peers, as far as 
we understand them, we are in sympathy. We trust, 
however, that it will be clearly anderstood that the 
institution of life-peerages is not to put an end to the 
creation of ordinary peerages. Existing Peers might no 
doubt be very glad to see the “golden book” of the 
Peerage closed and no more hereditary patents issued. 
In our opinion, this would be a very grave mistake. 
It would tend to create what we have hitherto never 
had in this country, a noble caste. The social preten- 
sions of the Peerage are kept within due and reasonable 
limits by the fact that it is always in the power of the 
Crown—that is, of the Ministry chosen by the repre- 
sentatives of the people—to make new Dukes, Marquises, 
Earls, Viscounts, and Barons. Should this power either 
be abandoned or fall into disuse, we should see the 
creation of a monopoly in titles which would be by no 
means desirable. We do not wish to see hereditary 
peerages scattered broadcast, but we are convinced that 
our present system of distributing honours is, on the 
whole, in the public interest. Human nature being what 
it is, rich men will crave for, and in some way or other 
obtain, social distinction. But surely it is better that 
they should obtain it by wearing the livery of the Crown, 
and therefore of the nation, than by the kind of means by 
which social distinction is often sought and obtained in 
America and in France. The existence of the Peerage 
distinctly tends to check the overconsideration of wealth. 
No doubt many rich men manage to be made Peers, but at 
the same time the existence of the Peerage does prevent 
money being everything in English social life. Another 
point which we desire to make is this. We hold that 
those Peers who do not become Lords of Parliament, 
owing to their non-possession of some one of the qualifica- 
tions set out above, should be eligible for election to the 
House of Commons. It would be monstrous to put more 
men into the position of those Scottish Peers who are not 
elected to the House of Lords, and yet cannot be sent to 
the Commons. Every man who is not in the House of 
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Lords ought, at any rate, to be eligible for election to the 
other House. 

Though we should very greatly like to see the Report 
of the Committee embodied in a Bill and passed into 
an Act, we cannot conceal from ourselves the extreme 
improbability of anything be done. The present House 
of Commons is, we should say, most unlikely to pass 
such a Bill, and we should be by no means surprised 
if the next House of Commons—which may be confi- 
dently expected to have a Unionist majority—would not 
ulso find some excuse for shelving the question. The 
truth is that the House of Commons, like all popular 
Assemblies, is most unwilling to part with any portion of 
its powers. The Commons know that anything which 
makes the House of Lords more powerful must diminish 
their own powers, and they are not going to allow this if 
they can possibly help it. Reform of the House of Lords 
must increase its powers, just as the continuance of the 
unreformed condition must weaken those powers. The 
kind of House which would come into existence under the 
Report of the Committee would unquestionably be a very 
remarkable Assembly. ‘The present House of Lords, 
as far as the Members who habitually take part in its 
deliberations are concerned, is conspicuous for its ability 
in debate and for its administrative experience. The 
fact, however, that it is always liable to dilution by 
what one of the old chroniclers called the “rustic 
knights” (agrestes milites) no doubt diminishes its 
prestige. If such dilution were stopped, and instead 
the Peers were reinforced by life-Peers of special 
distinction and ability, the Assembly as a whole could 
not but command a very high amount of respect 
throughout the country. It would be impossible to sneer 
at the Lords any longer as “ accidents of an accident,” for 
almost every Member would be distinguished in some way 
orother. That the House of Commons will be unwilling to 
set up such a rival is, we fear, more than likely, in spite of 
the fact that the better opinion of the country would be 
in favour of such a course. 

The real problem is: Is there enough force in the 
country to compel the Commons to let the Peers reform 
themselves ? We very greatly fear that there is not. 
As long as the Lords are capable, as they just are, of 
preventing anything in the nature of a real Consti- 
tutional disaster, we expect things will jog on as before. 
We do not profess to like this prospect, for we do not 
care to see the Peers letting through such Bills as the 
Trade Disputes Bill and the Old-Age Pensions Bill. Our 
dislike of the present situation caunot, however, alter the 
fact that the country only compels Constitutional changes 
when it is convinced that the existing system is not 
merely inefficient, or even somewhat dangerous, but 
absolutely unworkable. 





TWO PRELIMINARIES TO LABOUR 
COPARTNERSHIP. 


| Fee Copartnership has suffered by being confused 
with profit-sharing. We do not mean that profit- 
sharing is not an excellent thing in itself. Anything that 
tends to bridge over the gulf between employers and 
workmen deserves that amount of praise. But profit- 
sharing may be no more than a bonus, distributed when 
times are good and withheld for the best of all reasons 
when times are bad. It need not imply auy intelligent 
interest on the part of the workman in the business 
he is engaged in, and by consequence it is not 
inconsistent with methods of work which seem expressly 
meant to defeat the end for which work is undertaken. 
Labour Copartnership is still in its infancy, but it is not 
too much to say that the future of English industry hangs 
on its development. It touches, as Mr. Balfour said at the 
annual meeting of the Labour Copartnership Association 
on Tuesday, “ the very central problem of social economics.” 
Trade-Univuism as we know it has been of great value in 
its own sphere. It has organised Labour, and since, without | 
organisation, Labour would have been helpless in presence 
of organised Capital, it has secured one of the two forces on 
the harmonious working of which industrial peace depends 
from becoming the slave of the other. But 'Trade-Unionism 
can only be successful within certain narrow limits. It has 
but a single weapon, and the occasions on which that weapon 





can be usefully employed are few. A Union can no 


a, 
doubt order a strike, but if a strike is to benefit Labo 
ur, 
it must be closely accommodated to the actual condition, 
of the particular trade. The problem that the chilies 
have to determine is simply whether the employers the a 
seeking to coerce will suffer by their action. The ran oa 
not work on the employers’ terms because they think that 
rather than lose orders, the employers will give them what 
they ask. But this calculation, as in the case of the cotton 
dispute the other day, may be wholly wrong. Instead of 
making the employers suffer, the strike may have put mone 
into their pockets. The stopping of production may just 
suit their purpose, because it enables them to get rid of an 
accumulation of surplus goods. In so far as the Trade. 
Union leaders are well informed as to the facts, and able 
to convince their followers that they are so informed—a 
very important element in the transaction—the result 
though reached by a very costly road, is in the end bene. 
ficial. But it is plain that immense losses on the side of 
the workmen, and in some cases on that of the employers 
would be prevented if the facts on which the issue really 
depends were known to both parties,—in other words, if the 
differences between them could be talked out, instead of 
being fought out. This is the aim of Labour Copartner. 
ship,—to give, in Mr. Balfour’s words, the great artisan 
classes of the community “the most intimate knowledge 
possible of business methods, business difficulties, business 
risks, as well as business profits.” In proportion as the 
men who are working together in different capacities are 
ignorant of these methods, these difficulties, these risks, 
the profits which depend on their proper handling will 
disappear, and the only way of arresting their disappear. 
ance is to substitute for strikes with their alternate 
victories, each only less disastrous than defeat, a rational 
system by which the common interest becomes also the 
common care. 

The worst obstacle to the adoption of such a system is 
the existence of two wholly wroug ideas in the minds of 
the workmen. In saying this we do not mean that 
employers are guiltless of any error on their side. All 
that we say is that their faults are usually those of temper, 
whereas those of which we speak are faults of intelligence, 
The first is the suspicion with which workmen regard one 
another. They are often unwilling to trust even their own 
leaders. Their only idea of carrying on business is a 
system of checks and counter-checks. But this is a 
system which is doomed to failure whenever a decisive 
step has to be taken with little time for considera- 
tion and a real need for secrecy. Those who entertain 
this suspicion seek to protect themselves by multiplying 
the number of hands through which the business must 
pass. They insist upon everything being done by com. 
mittees, and the larger each committee is, the safer they 
feel. Mr. Balfour said some admirable things on this 
point on Tuesday. ‘A committee on which 
every man is not only theoretically and in the eye of the 
law, so to speak, equal, but actuaily takes upon himself 
an equal share in each operation carried on by the com- 
mittee, is predestined to barrenness if the work is in any 
degree complex or difficult.” No amount of ability will 
make any difference to this result. In fact, in Mr. 
Balfour's opinion, *‘ the abler the committee is, the more 
inefficient it will be.’ If working men are to hold their 
own “in the struggle for existence against competitors 
who have every advantage of organisation, every advantage 
of initiative, they cannot afford to give up the advantage 
which efficient, able management, and that alone, can give 
them in the struggle for commercial existence.” On this 
point Mr. Balfour may claim to speak with authority. He 
is familiar with government by committee, and he well 
knows that this government is only efficient in so far as it 
ceases to be in nature what itis inform. “The Cabinet 
does not administer each office; the thing would be quite 
hopeless ; it would break down in a week, in a day.” ‘The 
Minister at the head of. the office manages the office. - His 
colleagues, indeed, have their part in the work, but it is 
only “ by way of suggestion, or by way of warning, or by 
way of coutrol.” It must be the same with every com- 
mittee which is to do really useful work. The first lesson 
the members have to learn is the necessity of subordinating 
themselves to the man to whom they have assigned all 
that is implied in the word “initiative.” If they expect 
the men to wait for their directions at every con- 
juncture, to leave to them every decision whether a 
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given risk shall be run, or whether a particular end 
can be best attained by this or that means, the oppor- 
tunity will be seized by some rival while the notices calling 
the committee together are still on their way. To ask 
working men to give up the direct control which it has 
hitherto been their object to exercise over the conduct of 
their own affairs is undoubtedly to ask much. None the 
Jess is it true that any trade success on a large scale 
absolutely demands this. 

The second thing they will have to surrender is their 
theory of the place held by thoroughness in the idea of 
work. If Trade-Unions had been wise, they would have 
laboured to make the fact of membership a certificate 
of qualification. ‘To take a Union man should have 
been the method universally followed by all who wanted 
their work done in the best way and with the fewest 
delays. Is this the case now? Is it not notorious that 
the unwritten custom of some Unions in fact, though not 
jn name, forbids men to do as much in an hour as they are 
well able todo? We do not say that the object of these 
rules is to minister to idleness. On the contrary, we 
believe that they are intended in some cases to make work 
for a larger number of men, aud so to lessen unemploy- 
ment; in others to guard against the undesigned tyranny 
of the strongest. But however good these ends may be in 
themselves, the “‘ca’ canny” method of pursuing them is 
fatal to Labour Copartnership. The chief object of such 
copartnership is the better distribution of profits; but 


before profits can be distributed they must be earned, | 





his nature, but by his own deliberate efforts. No great man 
has ever spoken to the world so much or so minutely about 
himself. Sometimes, indeed, one cannot help wishing that he 
had done so a little less. Great geniuses seem to fall, from 
the human point of view, into two very distinct classes,—those 
whom it would have been an exquisite pleasure to live witb, 
and those whom it would have been a high honour to 
know. Shakespeare, of course, belongs to the first class; 
and Milton no less unmistakably to the second. Though 
Shakespeare was infinitely the greater man, it is possible, 
without vanity or impertinence, to imagine oneself his 
friend ; while the idea of friendship with Milton strikes one 
immediately as something impracticable, something, by the 
very nature of the case, out of the question. It would have 
been easy to be his disciple and his admirer, to watch with 
reverence and amazement the high, clear workings of bis will 
and his intellect, to accept gratefully whatever small attentions 
be might bestow. But to have hoped for anything more, for 
the true offices of friendship—the free communication of 
thoughts, the equal interchange of sympathies—that would 
have been to court disaster. The soul of Milton was 
unapproachable. He was a profound egoist, but his egoism 
was not that of vanity, but of pride. Over and over again in 
his prose writings he lays stress upon his own nobility, upon 
his virtues and his capacities, upon the glory of his mission 
and its importance to the world. He knew that he was a poet, 
that, as a poet, he was marked out by God for great things, 
and he said so. “These abilities, wheresoever they be found, 


and in proportion as the methods favoured by some Trade- are the inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, but yet to some 


Unions become generally adopted profits will be cut off at 


(though most abuse) in every nation; and are of power, beside 


the source. The system is no less injurious to the pro- | the office of a pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great people 


vision of work. The better and faster work is done, the 
more disposed people will be to order more work. Most 
of us can call to mind some instance in which an order to 
do something about a house would have been given, or 
given sooner than was really necessary, but for some 
previous experience of what the British workman can 
do in the way of delays and dawdling. We have no wish 
to regard these cases as other than exceptions, but there is a 
considerable body of evidence that they are not infrequent 
exceptions, and as long as they are so work will be less 
abundant and less profitable than it otherwise would be. 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” is as good a rule now as it was in the days of ‘the 
Preacher, and time has not made the consequences of dis- 
regarding it any less grave. 

We have no wish to put discouragement in the path of 
the Labour Copartnership Association. On the coutrary, 
we have every desire to see it grow and prosper. It seems 
to us to be the only method on which the productive 
forces of the community can be organised with any assured 
promise of success. It is just because we feel this that we 
are anxious that working men should realise the obstacles 
which at present stand in the way,—obstacles largely 
created by themselves, and which it rests with themselves 
to remove. We gladly acknowledge the greater wisdom 
which has for years past distinguished the action of Trade- 
Union leaders in the handling of purely Labour and 
wage problems. But that action has not always been 
approved by the rank-and-file of their society, and, unless 
working men think seriously on these questions for them- 
selves, it may be found that the adoption of Labour Co- 
partnership will only prove another of the cases in which 
generals have counted on a confidence which their soldiers 
have not been willing to place in them. 








JOHN MILTON. 

HE three hundredth anniversary of Milton’s birth 
(December 9th, 1608), and the accompanying cele- 
brations in his honour, naturally turn the mind towards 
some consideration of the man himself, apart from his 
creations,—the man who lived and moved and had hia being 
in the common highway of the world, and was subject to all 
those laws of time, chance, and mortality which can have no 
power over “ Paradise Lost.” The figure is a familiar one; 
who does not know the grave, majestic countenance with the 
Roman features and the great eyes ? Who does not remember 
some traits at least of that dominating cbaracter, cast so 
firmly and so boldly in such an heroic mould? Milton has 
impressed himself upon us not only by the intrinsic force of 





the seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay the perturbations 
of the mind, and set the affections in right tune; to celebrate 
in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God's 
almightiness.” Such words are absolutely sincere, they are 
informed with a spirit of loftiness which is completely alien to 
anything resembling petty conceit; Milton is singing, not only 
his own praises, but the praises of poetry. Yet the fact remains 
that his praises of poetry and of himself are never very clearly 
distinguished from one another; self-centred and self-secure, 
he found most readily in his own being the high example of 
what a poet was. Closely connected with Milton’s egoism 
was his lack of sympathy, which lay at the root of his most 
obvious faults. His domestic severity, his want of humour, 
his harsh and uncompromising habit of mind,—these things 
were inevitable in a personality which could neither under- 
stand nor imagine the thoughts and feelings of other people. 
The same quality may be noticed in his poetry. Milton is the 
least dramatic of great poets, and the least tender. It is only 
at the height of his sublimity—in bis treatment of Satan and 
Samson—that he is truly pathetic; it is only then that his 
sympathy seems to be really aroused. He is gay in his earliest 
poems, but nowhere else. In his middle and later life he bad 
lost the sense of joyousness, of that convivial light-heartedness 
which springs from the happiness of others; he gave himself 
up altogether to the difficult, the sublime, and the severe. 
Thus he represents in the highest degree the strength and 
the weakness of Puritanism,—its grandeur and its narrowness, 
its noble sincerity and its coldness of heart. 

But there could be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
Milton was a Puritan and nothing more. If he was a child 
of the Reformation, he was a child of the Renaissance too, 
He told Dryden “that Spenser was his original,”—Spenser, 
the sweetest, softest, and most enervating of all English 
poets. His early works show clearly enough, not only that 
Milton loved beauty, but that be was obsessed by it. He was 
an artist to his finger-tips,—exquisitely refined, marvellously 
imaginative, infinitely sensitive to all the varied loveliness of 
material things. The interest of his character lies in this,— 
that he mingled the sensuousness of a virtuoso with the 
austerity of a seer. He was a Puritan with the artistic 
temperament; and—what is more extraordinary still—the 
combination of such contraries was a source, not of weakness, 
but of strength. Bach side of this dual personality helped the 
other. The rigidity of his moral nature prevented his artistic 
faculties from losing themselves in their own sweetness, while 
they on their side endowed the most exalted of his conceptions 
with colour, warmth, and form. These two forces in Milton's 
hind show themselves nowuere more clearly than in his 
attitude towards women. Superficial readers, judging from 
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the abuse of Dalila in “Samson,” from the relations between 
Adam and Eve in “ Paradise Lost,” and from some passages 
in the pamphlets on divorce, fall into the error of thinking 
that Milton’s feelings with regard to women fluctuated 
between patronising approval and frank dislike. This is a 
crude view of the case, and one, moreover, which does not 
account for all the facts. How, for instance, can such a 
theory be reconciled with these beautiful lines on Eve ?— 
“ When I approach 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 

And in herself complete, so well to know 

Her own, that what she wills to do or say 

Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 

All higher Knowledge in her presence falls 

Degraded; Wisdom in discourse with her 

Loses, discountenanced, and like Folly shows; 

Authority and Reason on her wait, 

As one intended first, not after made 

Occasionally ; and, to consummate all, 

Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 

Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 

About her, as a guard angelic placed.” 
In reality, Milton was, as Professor Raleigh says, “ extra- 
ordinarily susceptible to the attractions of feminine beauty 
and grace,” and it was this very susceptibility which urged 
him so often into the opposite extreme of anger or disdain. 
If he had been more sympathetic, he would have been more 
dispassionate. As it was, be felt that a woman was a force 
outside himself which he could not understand, and which yet, 
in some mysterious way, exercised a most potent influence 
upon him. The result was that he was torn between two 
passions,—his egoism and his sensibility. Even in the midst 
of his eulogy of Eve he recollects himself, and suggests that, 
after all, she was only “made occasionally”; while in bis 
diatribe upon Dalila he betrays an undercurrent of strangely 
personal agitation, he protests too much, and almost gives 
the impression of trying to conceal the fact that he is, for 
once, afraid, 

If the extreme masculinity of Milton's character explains 
the inconsistencies in his attitude towards women, its 
influence is equally apparent in his public life. He was a 
patriot of a singularly robust and thoroughgoing kind, taking 
politics in deadly earnest, and believing with a curious 
naiveté that the destinies of England were under tbe peculiar 
care of Providence. “God is decreeing,” he says in the 
“ Areopagitica,” “to begin some new and great period in His 
church ..... . what does He then but reveal Himself to His 
servants, and as His manner is, first to His Englishmen?” 
His view of life had nothing in common with the kind of easy- 
going cynicism which, before and since, has been no uncommon 
characteristic of the second-rate man of letters. He was a 
dreamer; but he carried his dreams into the market-place, 
and did his best to put them into action. “I considered it 
disbonourable,” he says, referring to his travels in Italy, “to 
be enjoying myself at ease in foreign lands, while my country- 
men were striking a blow for freedom.” Dr. Johnson laughs 
at this, looking “with some degree of merriment on great 
promises and small performance, on the man who hastens 
home, because his countrymen are contending for their 
liberty, and, when he reaches the scene of action, vapours 
away his patriotism in a private boarding-school.” But in 
spite of Johnson’s sneers, the fact remains that Milton in 
returning to England was simply doing what he believed, 
rightly or wrongly, to be his duty. And in the end—as he 
was careful to point out in a characteristic and splendid 
sonnet—he lost his sight in the service of the Commonwealth. 
His ideal of national service was the highest, and the prepara- 
tion which he demanded for it covered every branch of 
activity. In his tractate on education he is careful to lay 
stress on the importance of military exercises in the training 
of the young. “The exercise which I commend first is the 
exact use of their weapon, to guard, and to strike safely with 
edge or point... . . . They must also be practised in all the 
locks and gripes of wrestling, wherein Englishmen were wont 
to excel, as needs may often be in fight to tug, to grapple, and 
to close.” He recommends that the youths should, 

“by a sudden alarum or watchword, be called out to their military 
motions, under sky or covert, according to the season, as was the 
Roman wont; first on foot, then, as their age permits, on horse- 
back, to all the art of cavalry; that having ia sport, but with 
much exactness and daily muster, served out the rudiments of 
their soldiership, in all the skill of embattling, marching, encamp- 
ing, fortifying, besieging, and battering, with all the helps of 





at. 
ancient and modern stratagems, tactics, and warlike maxi 
they may as it were out of long war come forth renowned and 
perfect commanders in the service of their country.” 


But such martial activities were, in Milton's plan, to be inter. 
spersed with recreations of a very different kind :— 

“The interim,” he says, “of unsweating themselves regularly 
and convenient rest before meat, may, both with profit and 
delight, be taken up in recreating and composing their travailed 
spirits with the solemn and divine harmonics of music, heard op 
learnt ; either while the skilful organist plies his grave and fancied 
descant in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony with artful ang 
unimaginable touches adorn and grace the well-studied chords of 
some choice composer.” 

What a noble and charming scheme of education! And hoy 
beautifully set forth! Milton can never tonch upon musig 
but an added intensity comes into his words,—his writing seems 
to vibrate with the echoes of the art which he loved so well, 
an art which, in its aloofness, its elaboration, and its splendour 
resembles so closely his own. One likes to imagine him, iy 
his old age, in the “small chamber, hung with rusty green,” at 
the little house in Artillery Row, “sitting in an elbow chair, 
and dressed neatly in black,” as a contemporary described 
him, listening to the “well-studied chords of some choice 
composer.” Did his mind go back then to the fancies of his 
youth? Did he catch once more the sound of a diviner 
music,—of 
“ the celestial Sirens’ harmony, 

That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres, 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 

And turn the adamantine spindle round, 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound? 

—Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 

To lull the daughters of Necessity, 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 

And the low world in measured motion draw 

After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 


” 


Of human mould with gross unpurgéd ear! 





CONDESCENSION. 
ONDESCENSION is an innate quality. The kingdom 
of condescension is within. Circumstances may 


develop but can never create it. Condescending children 
are not rare. Their voices seem to come from an in- 
visible height, and they rouse in their elders a sudden 
shyness. A perfectly well munnered and tractable child 
will often appear to give in out of good-natured indul- 
gence towards those in command, and children will 
sometimes offer an excuse for the conduct of some elder 
person which has offended against their innocent standard 
with a condescension that is almost sublime. Little girls, 
again, will set themselves to entertain a stranger with whom 
chance has left them alone in a manner the sweet con- 
descension of which arouses in him or her a sense almost of 
shame at the bare fact of being grown-up, with all the bigness 
and self-consciousness inevitable to that state! In spite of 
embarrassment, however, the visitor usually succumbs to the 
charms of this type of condescending hostess. 

Condescension sits less well upon adolescence. The young 
people for whom Queen Victoria and her period are as 
obsolete as Queen Anne and hers are apt to irritate their 
elders. It is ruffling to be told, however kindly, of the eternal 
laws which determine human action, and the everlasting 
relation between cause and effect in the social world, that it 
“was so once.” Now and then, however, the condescension 
of youth to age is affectionate and pretty, and perhaps it 
should never be too lightly condemned. Even that half-comic 
condescension which ignorance sometimes shows to knowledge 
has its good side,—and youth and age are types of knowledge 
and ignorance. As we get older we fix our eyes too intently 
upon the corner of life or of learning towards which 
circumstances have directed them We are all apt to 
specialise as the years go on, and expert knowledge tends 
to become narrow, and in the end is only instrumentally 
useful. The rising generation, full of intuition and energy, 
makes a careless choice among our striven-for conclusions 
and takes them over with hardly a nod of thanks. Yet it is 
to them with their wide ignorance, rather than to us with our 
narrow learning, that the world must look for progress. So 
we must accept the nod with gratitude, remembering that 
without us they could not have been. 

The most disagreeable form of condescension is without 
doubt developed by money, though even then, if the seed does 
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eee 
not exist, the richest soil cannot produce the fruit. A humble 
millionaire is a quite conceivable character. Will not some 
novelist draw one for us? Not a millionaire with qualms of 
conscience and scruples in the direction of Sociulism, but an 
immensely wealthy man sure of his right to his possessions, 
who considers his fortune as no virtue whatever and no claim 
to the respect of anybody. Too often rich people regard 
money as a substitute for all other claims to deference, and 
tend to rank their acquaintance according to their artificial 
peeds. This is specially true of women. They wonder openly, 
and not without a certain contempt, how poorer people 
“manage ”"—people who can eat plain food, wear plain 
clothes, and live in plain surroundings—and they are apt 
to show them kindness, as it were, with the tips of their 
fingers, as beings of a coarser quality than themselves. It is 
dificult for the professional man not to cherish a grudge 
towards the newly rick. They have greatly injured the ideal 
of hospitality with their superb food and their constant 
instruction in cupboard-love ; but it must be remembered that 
it is the people who follow a bad example, not the people 
who set it, on whom the blame for the harm it does should 
rightly fall. They must indeed have a low opinion of them- 
selves who would shift their proper responsibility on to 
leaders of fashion. Are we sheep that we should follow a 
bell-wether clinking coin. 

But however unpleasant the condescension of the rich may 
be, it is natural. Money is power, and those who have power 
ave almost necessarily proud ef it. The strange thing is to 
come across condescension in the very poor. Yet it is to be 
found among them. They seem sometimes to pity the happy 
ignorance of the rich. They see so plainly the barriers which 
we erect between ourselves and the hard facts of life, and 
think them more effectual than they are. “ You know,—or I 
expect you don’t know,” they say sometimes as they describe 
familiar hardships to a well-to-do friend, who is perhaps 
conscious of repressing a strange momentary envy of a more 
vivid experience,—an experience he spends his life in avoiding 
for himself and his children. They must know well that we 
ave afraid of many things that they are not afraid of, that 
we have falls to dread against which they need take no 
precaution, that we hate and rebel against illness, with all our 
ulleviations, far more than they do, and that, unlike them, we 
are not on peaceable terms with “the last enemy.” There are 
times when a poor woman will perhaps unconsciously show us 
that she knows all this,—smiling at us with a very real con- 
descension from a height we dare not climb. In a different 
way servants are sometimes condescending. It is not 
always they who can correctly be described as dependents. 
Now and then this fact dawns upon some naturally con- 
descending person, and she—for it is generally a woman— 
lets it appear. 

The meaning of the word “condescension” has changed a 
little with the times. Johnson in his dictionary ascribes to 
it a gracious meaning, and no other. ‘“ Condescension allays 
the envy which always attends a high station,” he quotes 
from Atterbury in illustration. Yet he himself, outside his 
dictionary, uses “condescension” in its worst sense. “ My 
friend received me with all the insolence of condescension,” we 
read. There are several sorts of social condescension which 
still stand exactly between these two meanings,—the three con- 
descensions, for instance, of philanthropy, officialism, and birth. 
The great heritage of the highly born is, as Disraeli pointed 
out, conviction. The Duchess of Bellamont, he tells us, 
“was brought up in a circle which enjoyed the advantages 
of knowing exactly what was true in dogma, what just in 
conduct, and what correct in manners.” While all the world 
is doubting, they remain sure. “He had been educated in 
his family to believe,” writes George Meredith, * that the 
laws governing human institutions are divine—until history 
has altered them. They are altered, to present a fresh bulwark 
against theinfidel.” This faith is a tremendous asset for those 
who inberit it, and, as we believe, for the country. Not only is it 
an inspiration of patriotism, but a piece of invaluable ballast 
tending to correct the vacillation which inevitably hampers 
yovernment during all periods of reform. Where it exists 
with ability it is admirable and enviable in the extreme, and 
what matter though it makes for an attitude of condescen- 

sion? If arecollection of long and honourable tradition shows 
oceasionally in the manner of men who made the England of 
the past, he is but an ignorant churl who could resent it. 








Surely such pride is more respectable than the nauseating 
pride of doubt which undermines the mental strength of so 
many intellectual men. On the other hand, when the “faith” 
we have characterised is found in vapid or stupid persons, when 
it fills the otherwise empty heads of the man and woman 
who think only of amusement, and know nothing to be sure 
of but themselves, then condescension becomes insolence, and 
the dignity of the past a mere foil to the absurdity of the 
present. 

The condescension of the philanthropist is perhaps the most 
excusable, indeed the most honourable, of all condescensions, 
It comes from a determination to make other people see their 
own interests at any cost, and from the self-control which forbids 
all open show of anger when they will not see it. The manner 
thus engendered, however, is not always engaging. Official 
condescension is irritating in that we trace in it what can 
be traced in no other form of condescension,—the suspicion 
of a threat. “I can be as gentle as a policeman with a lost 
child,” it seems to say, “but the law and the lock-up are 
behind me.” The last three kinds of condescension are all 
explicable if we could but bring ourselves to the condescender's 
point of view. There is a standpoint from which the many- 
sided virtue of obedience is entirely, is indeed intoxicatingly, 
beautiful, and that is the standpoint of authority. We may 
mention a last and very prevalent form of condescension upon 
which modesty forbids us to do more than touch, a form 
for which we must leave it to our readers to find excuse,—the 
condescension of the newspaper. We will only record that it 
often irritates its recipients—and small wonder—to the verge 
of madness. 





OLD-FASHIONED SHOOTING. 


INTER firelight suits no pictures better than the gay, 
clean colours and the eager figures of Henry Alken’s 
sporting prints. The grey-coated huntsman, half seen over 
the brow of a steep green hill, hallooing on his “ little singing 
beagles”; the immaculate silk jacket of the jockey with his 
whip between his teeth, his long, easy stirrup, and his 
admirable boots; the flapping coat-tails of the gentleman on 
a black horse flying over the most formidable double-railed 
fence; the cautious but animated appearance of anglers 
climbing over boulders and sustaining unseen salmon on rode 
like larch-poles,—the sunshine and the vigour of it all 
belong best to December evenings and early twilights. 
Nobody wants to look at prints when he can be out of 
doors; prints are for drawn curtains and fireside chairs, 
And of all Alken’s prints surely the shooting pictures are 
the best. There is more action in them than the others; 
there are always things happening; setters stiffen at the 
scent of crouching birds, top-hatted gentlemen gesture 
at their dogs, guns go off, birds collapse in mid-air, rows of 
game are extended on the grass. The setters finding red 
grouse for their master make one of the pleasantest pictures. 
The background is a desert sweep of hill; the middle distance 
holds a Highlander in a plaid, riding one pony and leading 
another. Two setters, red and white and black and white, 
crouch eagerly in the foreground, with eyes fixed with a con- 
centrated glare upon a bunch of heather. The other side of 
the heather three bright red birds, with white breasts, about 
the size of young chickens, walk nervously forward rather like 
the birds in a child's Noah’s ark; and behind the dogs 
stand the two shooters, one in a short fawn-coloured jacket, 
and the other voluminous in bottle-green. Will the birds rise 
to the right or left? Will the fawn-coloured gun get one with 
each barrel? The dogs remain where they are, glaring at 
them ; the suspense is intolerable. 

Alken was drawing his dogs and guns and game when the 
philosopher and friend of all shooters since born, Colonel 
Peter Hawker, was giving his “ Instructions to Young Sports- 
men” in cloth volumes published at eighteen shillings, in 
those spacious Georgian days, by Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Longman. The Colonel was something 
of an artist himself as well, and his illustrations to his 
“Instructions ” are most satisfying productions. When his 
big punt-gun goes off the execution is prodigious. The title 
of the picture, which is “invented and sketched by P. Hawker,” 
would send any schoolboy to turn up the page at once, and 
discover for himself what should be depicted in “The Com- 
mencement of a Cripple-Chase, after firing 2 Ibs. of Shot 
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into a Skein of Brent Geese and Two Wild Swans.” Not 
even the most exacting could be disappointed. The sky 


is positively black with brent geese; brent geese rain from 
the clouds, float defunct upon the water, dive under the nose 
of a pursuing retriever. One of the wild swans flaps doubtfully 
in the distance; the other apparently meditates the customary 
song. Curlew stalk dismally in the shallows; a coot turns its 
feet to the moon; in the distance another dog leaps joyfully 
into the waves. But there is no doubt about the Colonel's 
performance of what he paints. He certainly used to do all 
these things, and make these wonderful shots; indeed, many 
of his aphorisms could not be improved upon to-day, even 
when hammerless ejectors have taken the place of the old 
flint-guns and “detonators,” or guns fired by caps, with 
which he shot his game. Nobody ever wrote better advice as 
to snap-shooting, or knew better why he missed when he was 
not shooting well, and nobody ever summed up the matter 
more completely than when he wrote that he “would rather 
see a man miss in good, than kill in bad, style.” Here and 
there it would be difficult to follow him without question. 
“ Although a few inches may be sufficient to fire before a fair 
cross shot,” you read, “yet at sixty or seventy yards I 
should fire at least two or three feet before the bird, if 
at went with any velocity. Yes, even with a detonator I 
should do so, at this distance!” Even with a full choke 
we should not fire at a bird seventy or eighty yards off in any 
circumstances whatever. But you get something of an insight 
into the clumsiness of the weapons whieh so fine a shot as the 
Colonel had to use, when you find him deliberately calculating 
how much slower in reaching its mark the charge of a flint- 
gun would be than a charge fired by percussion-cups. 

It was an age of freedom for stray shooters, which seems 
queer enough to-day, when Colonel Hawker, writing of 
pheasant-shooting, gave explicit directions “to the inexperi- 
enced for recovering their own game, if unhandsomely driven 
from them.” The inexperienced was advised, if his sport had 
thus been spoiled, apparently by rival keepers, to sprinkle 
the ground well with barley and white pease, and then the 
pheasants would most likely come back again in the evening. 
If you were shooting near a town, too, you had to be 
very careful. You must not ride through it pompously 
with a display of guns and dogs, but “either send on the 
Jatter in the dark, or take them closely shut up in your 
dog-cart.” Then you were always to ride out of the town ina 
direction diametrically opposite to where you meant to shoot, 
and you had to double across country as soon as you were out 
of sight. That was what the less fortunate people, who had 
not private manors of their own, were advised to do. Others 
were luckier who had large private preserves. Perhaps the 
most interesting of those who shot on private ground was 
the second Lord Malmesbury. Besides being one of the 
best shots of his day, he was without question the most pains- 
taking and careful chronicler of his sport who ever fired a 
gun. For forty seasons, ending with the year 1840, he kept a 
record of every cartridge he fired, and the result of the shot,— 
a feat which may have a parallel, but is hardly likely to be 
beaten. He fired in all fifty-four thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-seven shots, and accounted for thirty-eight thousand 
four hundred and fifty-four head of game with them, 
besides some four hundred and eighty which he did 
not add to his figures; they were the birds he killed 
when he hit more than one with the same shot. As for 
walking, there never was such an untiring pursuer of every 
bird and beast that could be entered in a game-book. He 
calculated that he was out for four hours a day for ninety 
days in the year, which made fourteen thousand four hundred 
and eighty hours’ walking in forty years, and, since he walked 
at the rate of two and a half miles an hour, he remarks that 
in all he must have covered thirty-six thousand two hundred 
miles, “very nearly once & a half the circumference of the 
Globe.” He was never in bed for a day, and not thirty days 
confined to the house by accident or illness,—though, to be 
sure, bis violent exercise affected his heart, and he died at 
sixty-four. 

The lists of his hits and misses are particularly interesting 
when you compare his records of shots at birds like snipe and 
woodcock, which were as difficult to hit in his day as they are 
in ours, with the kind of figures which would be likely or 
In the season 1819-20, for 


possible with modern guns, 
shots at 


iustance, Lerd Malmesbury fired eighty-three 





Tatas, 
woodcock and bagged forty-five, and out of four hundred ang 
eleven shots at snipe he actually got two hundred and sixteen, 
which is somewhat better than one out of two. Any snipe. 
shot to-day would be pleased with a record of three out of 
five, taking the wilder, twistier snipe of late autumn and 
winter with the home-bred snipe killed in August ang 
September. You read these records, and those of men likg 
John Mytton, who would make a point of invariably killing 
fifty brace of partridges to his own gun on the first day of 
the season, and wonder how, with their slow-firing guns ang 
their bad shot-patterns, they managed to kill even one bird in 
four. “A gun never shoots twice alike,” Colonel Hawker 
wrote, and he shot with the best guns he could buy. How 
did they manage it? Somehow, with guns which their 
great-grandchildren would not burden a keeper with, they did 
contrive to shoot as well as we do, und somehow the pictures 
made of them while they were shooting give you the idea 
that they enjoyed the shooting more. Our modern Alken 
is a photographer, and he shows you a serious man with one 
or two loaders killing driven partridges and high pheasants 
with astonishing accuracy, but occasionally without enthusiasm, 
It would be foolish to speak of a need for more Lord Malmes. 
burys, but it would be pleasant to meet more Lord Malmes. 
burys shooting to-day. They are to be met, of course; they 
begin as schoolboys, and jot down somewhere in a diary ora 
notebook the record of every day’s shooting they get, and at 
the end of any day they could go through the whole six or 
eight hours and remember every cartridge. If any owner of 
first-class partridge-shooting or overstocked pheasant-coverts 
has not yet met them, and wishes to see their portraits, he 
has only to open bis Alken’s “ National Sports,” and there, 
in the October bracken after pheasants, or ankle-deep in 
water after snipe, or parting the rushes for the easiest 
possible shot at duck, expectant, eager, and with guns nearly 
as long as themselves, he will find them. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 





THE GERMAN NAVAL ESTIMATES FOR 
[To Tux KEprron oF Tux “SpKcraron.”] 

Srr,—The figures for proposed expenditure on the German 
Navy during the next financial year deserve careful study, 
more especially in connexion with the preparation of the 
corresponding Estimates for the Royal Navy, and as an 
object-lesson of what is involved in the creation of a modern 
war fleet. The grand total of the German expenditure is 
£20,023,500, which is three times that of the total for 
1899-1900, and twice that of 1902-3, when the Navy Bill of 
1900 was beginning to take effect. Of this grand total nearly 
eleven millions sterling will be devoted to new construction 
and armaments ; which is about twice the corresponding vote 
for 1902-3, and nearly two and a half millions in excess of the 
corresponding vote for the current financial year. Nearly seven 
millions sterling are to be spent on shipbuilding, exclusive of 
armaments, and of this amount no less than four and a quarter 
millions are to be met out of loan. After long hesitation and 
exhaustive trials with experimental vessels, a decision has 
been taken to develop the submarine type, and £500,000 
is to be spent on vessels of the class next year. There will be 
in process of construction ten first-class battleships, four large 
armoured cruisers, seven small cruisers, and twenty-seven 
torpedo-boat destroyers, constituting in the aggregate a 
formidable fleet, and representing a total outlay which 
probably approximates to thirty millions sterling. In addition, 
large expenditure is to be incurred on extensions and improve- 
ments of the Imperial dockyards, rendered necessary by the 
greatly increased dimensions, draught of water, and weights 
of the new types of warships. Nearly £800,000 is to be 
devoted to these works next year, an increase of nearly 
£100,000 on the vote for the current year. The enlargement 
and deepening of the North Sea Canal is estimated to cost 
from ten to eleven millions sterling. Although it will be 
available for mercantile vessels, the real reason for this huge 
outlay is to be found in strategical considerations. The 
expenditure on the canal is not borne by Naval Votes, but by 
those of the Ministry of the Interior; yet it is none the less 
due to the resolve expressed in the Act of 1900 that “ Germany 
must buve a fleet of such strength that even for the mightiest 
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Naval Power a war with her would involve such risks as to 
jeopardise its own supremacy.” 

Germany is within her rights, of course, in adopting this 

liey, and energetically carrying it into effect. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that action taken by the British 
Admiralty in 1905, when the ‘Dreadnought’ and the 
‘Invincibles’ were laid down, has resulted—as it was bound 
to result—in corresponding action by the German naval 
authorities. Under the Act of 1900 the first-class German 
battleships laid down were of thirteen thousand two hundred 
tons, and cost about £1,250,000 each. After the ‘ Dread- 
nought” was commenced, the vessels laid down under the new 
German law of 1906 had displacements raised to eighteen 
thousand tons, while their cost exceeds £1,800,000. The 
further !aw of 1908, which shortened the official life of German 
battleships on the effective list from twenty-five to twenty 
years, and so involved an accelerated rate of completion for the 
shipbuilding programme, followed upon, if it did not result 
from, the publication in 1907 of an official statement 
prepared by the British Admiralty, in which nine out: of 
the twenty battleships appearing in the German list were 
declared to be obsolescent. It is true, no doubt, that 
there was no intention in either case to provoke German 
feeling, or to cause increased activity in warship-building in 
that country; but the result was unquestionable, and it should 
be a lesson for the future. British naval supremacy must be 
secured, whatever may be done abroad; but (to quote Mr. 
Asquith) “ we want to do everything in our power to prevent 
anew spurt in shipbuilding.” In the two instances cited an 
exactly opposite course was taken, and we shall have to pay 
heavily for the effect British Admiralty action has had on the 
German programme. 

That programme has not kept pace so far with the declared 
intentions of its authors. Owing to various circumstances 
—including the preparation of new designs, the extensions and 
alterations of building-slips in order to accommodate the larger 
ships, &c.—the leading vessels of the amended (1906) pro- 
gramme were not commenced until a later date than was origin- 
ally contemplated. Three years was the proposed period of con- 
struction, and the annual instalments of the estimated cost 
were arranged on this basis. The first two battleships and one 
large cruiser are expected to be completed in the autumn of 
1909, and the forthcoming Estimates include the final instal- 
ments for these vessels. ‘Third instalments are provided for 
an equal number of ships which are to be completed in 1910; 
second instalments for three battleships and one armoured 
cruiser to be completed in 1911; and first instalments for an 
equal number to be laid down in 1909. Full information is 
therefore available in regard to the intentions of the German 
Admiralty, and British action must be regulated so that the 
ships laid down shall be—in numbers, types, and dates of 
completion for service—such as will ensure the maintenance 
of our naval sepremacy. No difficulty will arise in fulfilling 
this essential condition, since the resources of this country 
in building, equipping, and arming warships are un- 
approached by those of Germany, or any other nation. It 
is universally agreed that the Royal Navy is of adequate 
strength at present, and that it would remain so for 
two or three years longer, even if no additions were made 
to its force. No one imagines, however, that there is to 
be any pause in warship-building. When the Navy Estimates 
for next year are published it will be time enough to enter 
upon the consideration of the sufficiency or otherwise of the 
new programme of shipbuilding embodied therein. Heated 
discussions such as have been proceeding of late in regard to 
the irreducible minimum of battleships to be laid down next 
year are worse than useless. The declarations of the Prime 
Minister, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and other members 
of the Government have been definite and satisfactory. Until 
their translation into the practical form of numbers and 
types of new ships has taken place it is premature to attempt 
either criticism or advice. ‘The responsibility for the main- 
tenance of an adequate naval force rests upon the Govern- 
ment, and their readiness to fulfil that responsibility has 
been emphasised. The situation is in no sense critical, nor 
is it one needing urgent action, even if the German pro- 
gramme is to be carried out absolutely and without a 
check. Its magnitude, and the demands it makes upon 
the shipbuilding, engineering, and _ steel-manufacturing 
capability of Germany, render it highly improbable that 





there will be no difficulty in its execution. Already there 
have been Labour difficulties, and the industrial development 
of Germany is rapidly assimilating the conditions of the two 
countries, both as to wages and Trade-Union action. It is 
wise, no doubt, to assume the possible fulfilment of foreign 
programmes when framing our own; but it is not wise to 
make arrangemeuts which involve unnecessary increase in 
expenditure, or an undue concentration of expenditure on 
particular financial years. There is, and should be, no diffi- 
culty in combining an economical and businesslike procedure 
with the mainteuance of naval supremacy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Wuirte. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To tue Epitor or tae “ Sprecrator.”] 
Str,—I notice that in your article on the Irish Land 
Bill in last week's Spectator you say that “Mr. Birrell, 
in obedience to the claumour of the Nationalist Party, 
proposes to break up the grass-lands, which are the main 
source of the agricultural prosperity of Ireland, and to hand 
them over to the peasants to be used as tilluge-land.’’ With- 
out discounting the advice which the Irish Party no doubt 
tendered Mr. Birrell on a subject on which they are so 
eminently qualified to speak, might I suggest that the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Congestion* in 
Ireland, of which Lord Dudley was chairman, and such an 
expert on financial matters as Sir Francis Mowatt was a 
member, had some influence with Mr. Birrell in framing his 
Bill? As a matter of fact, the Bill has followed almost 
entirely the lines laid down in the Report—it can bardly be a 
coincidence—and both have come to the same decision in 
choosing between “the cattle and the people.” You admit 
that “the desirability of State intervention for the help of 
the unfortunate people” in the West “hus been recognised 
by both parties,” and you go on to say that “numbers 
of peasants are still trying to maintain an_ existence 
on land insufficient for their maintenance.” In those two 
sentences I submit you make the whole case for that part of 
the Bill which deals with the relief of congestion. I put aside 
the remedy you suggest—i.e., emigration—because that would 
not be “recognised by any party,” and I go on to plead my 
case for the recommendations of the Royal Commission. Sir, 
after un inquiry extending over two years, after the holding of 
over a hundred public sittings and the examination of many 
hundreds of witnesses, we came to the conclusion that, “ while 
much might be done in the way of improving the fishing, and 
in promoting and fostering industries suitable to the district, it 
was to the Jand and the land only that we could loek for the 
relief of congestion.” In furtherance of that opinion, the whole 
of our recommendations are directed to devising a scheme 
for migration and the enlargement and improvement of 
uneconomic holdings. It would take up too much of your 
valuable space to go into an argument in support of these 
recommendations—they are set out at length in the Report, if 
you will do us the honour of reading them—but I do protest 
against the way that you sweep aside all our recommendations, 
all onr labours, and the mass of evidence and statistics with 
which we back up our opinions, in the one brief sentence: “ In 
any case, however, the policy which Mr. Birrell has now 
adopted is bound to be economically disastrous.” A private 
individual making such a sweeping assertion would be asked 
for his facts. It remains to be seen whether the Spectator can 
addnce anything but a prepossession in favour of its own 
view.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER KAVANAGH. 
House of Commons. 


[We cannot reargue the case, but we do not believe that 
any permanent good can come to Ireland from the blow which 
is aimed against the grazing industry. We hold that the 
free working of economic laws will prove in the end much 
less cruel than the attempts, doomed to ultimate failure, to 
run counter to them. Mr. Birrell’s talk about choosing 
between the cattle and the people is a piece of mischievous 
claptrap. No one would, of course, hesitate for a moment to 
take the side of the people if the choice lay between the two ; 
but there is in reality no such choice. It is a case of choosing 
between two sets of men, and we believe that the wise choice 
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is in favour of the men already chosen by the free play of 
supply and demand. Mr. Birrell and Mr. Kavanagh are 
using the language and arguments of the Protectionists. 
The Protectionists ask us just in the same way to choose 
between “the foreigner and our own flesh and blood.” Both 
are making appeals which rest on rhetoric instead of reason. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





CATHOLICISM, NOT PAPACY. 
[To tux Epiror or tur “ Spectator.”) 
Srr,—Your rebuke of those who would allow anti-Catholic 
feeling to operate in politics would be perfectly just, and 
would be heartily endorsed by all right-minded men, if the 
Papacy were a spiritual power only. But the Papacy has 
been, and by the Syllabus proclaims itself to be, not only a 
spiritual but a temporal power, though the power is used for 
ecclesiastical purposes. The doctrine, ecclesia vis inferendae 
potestatem non habet, neque potestatem wullam temporalem 
directam vel indirectam, is by the Twenty-fourth Article con- 
demned as heresy. Here in Canada the influence of the 
Papacy as a temporal power, acting on and through the 
Catholic electorate, is distinctly felt. The other day, by 
the hand of a Catholic Prime Minister, supported by the 


Catholic electorate, it, in contravention, as I think you 
would say, of the fundamental principles of our union, forced | 


separate schools for Catholics on provinces in our North-West. 
It is strange that history should take so little notice of the 
assumption of temporal power by Hildebrand, a Pope of the 
eleventh century, who was the real founder, not of Catholicism, 
of course, but of the Papacy. Hildebrand’s predecessors did 


not lay claim to temporal power, though in the dissolution of | 


the Empire a sort of protectorship over the West naturally 
accrued to the ecclesiastical ruler of Rome. Hildebrand’s 


authorisation of the Norman conquest of England, and his 
demand of suzerainty addressed to the Conqueror, though by 
William refused, are the first proclamation of a claim the 
sequel of which was the temporal power of the Papacy. The 
letter of Gregory the Great, Hildebrand’s illustrious prede- 
cessor, congratulating Phocas on his successful usurpation of 


the Eastern Empire, contains no claim or intimation of 

suzerainty. This isa point of historical importance.—I am, 

Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





OF INDIANS FOR GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE, 
[To tus Eprror or tae “ Spectator.”) 
Srr,—In an interesting letter which appeared in the Spectator 
of November 7th Mr. Irwin drew attention to the mischief 
created in India by unrestricted competition for appointments, 
causing “the embitterment of the majority of the candidates 
who fail” against the Government. He suggests as a remedy 
a Training College at each provincial centre, which should be 
the only channel to Government service, and to which selected 
boys from higher schools should be admitted at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen for two years’ training. May I point out 
that the foundation of a similar system has already been laid 
in many provinces? Under the native system of land 
administration which we inherited there is attached to each 
village an hereditary official whose duty it is to make and 
maintain up-to-date maps of the village fields and registers of 
tenants, rents, crops, &c., all data, indeed, connected with each 
field. Over every forty or fifty of them is a supervisor, who, 
walking or riding over his circle of fifty to a hundred 
square miles, looks after their work, and also furnishes 
the authorities with every kind of information regarding 
the agricultural conditions of his beat. Except in Bengal, 
where the system was killed by the Permanent Settle- 
ment, the organisation exists throughout India. Until 
some thirty years ago these establishments had been 
much neglected. Many supervisors could barely read and 
write. Many village officers could not make a map. Of late 
years pains have been taken to bring both village and super- 
vising officials to a high standard of efficiency. Now it is in 
the staff of supervisors—there are perhaps five thousand in 
India—that the field of selection for Government service is 
being found. The training is valuable. Placed in the first 
stage of their official career in command of others, captains, 
as it were, of companies, the supervisors acquire what native 
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i 
officials so often lack,—the habit and power of controllin 
others. Their duties entail physical activity, intima 
acquaintance with agricultural conditions, and thorough 
knowledge of the detuils of land administration, 

In the Punjab the Government, wisely recognising the value 
of the training, reserves for supervisors nearly fifty per cent, 
of administrative appointments, and requires all candidates 
for the other fifty per cent. to serve an apprenticeship of ong 
or two years as supervisors. In the upper provinces a smaller 
percentage of appointments is reserved, but, on the other hand, 
all supervisors are trained for two or three years at the 
Agricultural College. (Here is Mr. Irwin’s Training College.) 
Similar action is being taken in other provinces, The 
supervisor establishment, leading as it does to the promotion 
of the deserving, is now attracting youths of good social 
standing, and of sufficient literary attainments, who are, 
moreover, removed at the Agricultural Colle ge from the too 
literary and political atmosphere of the University, If my 
letter is not too long, may I cite an example which 
indicates both the value of the training and the desir ability 
of submitting to it all candidates of whatever social standing ? 
His Highness the Maharajah of Gwalior stands out as one of 
the finest administrators in India. When a boy he watched 
the instruction of the village officers by an excellent official 
lent for that purpose to the State by my Department. He 
asked to be taught. Presenting himself to Lord Lansdowne 
on the attainment of his majority at eighteen, he approached 
the Viceregal presence waving a village map in one hand and 
the village registers in the other, exclaiming: “I did these 
with my own hands.” Returning to bis kingdom, he became 
a sort of superior “supervisor,” finding his greatest delight 
in inspecting every land office in his State, rewarding and 
promoting each deserving official and punishing or dismissing 
the bad worker. Having himself learned every detail of the 
work, he has been able to make his State what it is,—a model 
of land administration for all India.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rome. Epwarp C. Buck, 





THE LYNCHING OF A GREEK IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

[To tum Epiron oF tHE 

Srr,—In the last editorial paragraph of the first page of your 
issue for October 17th you give the impression that the sole 
cause for the horrible lynching of a Greek in Constantinople, 
and the rough treatment of the Moslem woman whom he was 
intending to marry, was the hostility of Turks to the 
emancipation of women. As one who has long lived in 
different parts of Turkey, allow me to express the conviction 
tnat this was the least of the reasons for the act of the mob 
and the indifference or inefficiency of the police and troops. 
There are no qualms of conscience against the freedom of 
women to choose in the many cases where Christian girls and 
women have been taken into Turkish harems. It is a matter 
of religious bigotry. It is the same spirit which in Sir 
Stratford de Redcliffe’s day publicly executed a Christian 
because, after once having embraced Islam, he returned to his 
former faith. It is all right for Christians to be forced 
wholesale into accepting Islam, but for one Mohammedan 
voluntarily to give up his faith and accept that of the 
Giaour,—never! I believe this to be the whole crux as to 
whether the new régime will succeed or not. Will a 
Mohammedan Government be able to grant equal rights to 
non-Moslems? In the district of the interior province where 
I now reside all three of the Deputies elected to the new 
Parliament are Turks of the bigoted, reactionary type. 
Though the Armenians constitute one-third of the population, 
there will was overruled and they secure no representation. In 
the recent campaign in Upper Mesopotamia against the 
notorious Koordish chieftain, Ibrahim Pasha, the Turkish 
troops did not confine their attacks to his followers in arms, but 
aided and abetted Koords of other tribes in the work of rape, 
looting, and massacre of Christians and Yezedees, whose only 
fault was that they dwelt in that region. When such an incident 
as you refer to can happen in Constantinople before the very 
eyes of Europe, you may imagine what happens in the dark 
corners of the interior. A large district is now devastated, 
and at least twenty thousand men, women, and children who 
have survived fire and sword are in danger of starvation. I 
believe in the sincerity of the Young Turks, and yield to no 
one in my admiration for what they have so far accomplished. 


“* Spectator.” ] 
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I hope they will gain still greater success and go from strength 
to strength ; but I cannot close my eyes to the great mass of 
Mobammedan bigotry with which they have to reckon. Give 
the new Government every fair chance to work out its own 
salvation, but provide proper guarantees that the non-Moslems 
shall not be treated with unfairness. It will take at least a 
generation to get even a tolerable amount of fair play as 
between Moslem and non-Moslem, and that under the eyes of 
benevolent umpires. To withdraw the Capitulations or to 
repeal Article LXI. of the Berlin Treaty before that time 
would be to court disaster.—I am, Sir, &c., 

INTERIOR RESIDENT. 





THE EDUCATION COMPROMISE. 
(To rux Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Like most controversies, that on education subsists 
mainly on the failure of the combatants to understand each 
other's position. Take this sentence of Mr. Anderton’s 

eloquent letter in your last issue :— 

“The weakness [of the ‘extreme Anglican’ position] is a want 
of faith in the power of the Christian spirit, quite apart from any 
formal enunciation of creed, profoundly to influence young life; 
they do not realise that the elaborated truths they wish to instil 
so early are utterly beyond the mental grasp of the young, who 
derive whatever of good comes of the instruction, not from the 
dry bones of catechism or creed, but from the living, earnest spirit 
of those who manifest so keen a concern for their welfare.” 

Mr. Anderton is fighting an imaginary opponent. Those who 
value “ denominational” education do so, not because they 
think young children capable of appreciating the differences 
among Christians, or desire that they should appreciate them, 
but because they are convinced that there can be no teaching 
of religion (as distinct from facts about religion) unless it is 
taught with a religious motive, and in a religious spirit, and 
that the only practical way of securing religious motive and 
spirit is by the connexion of the teaching with an organised 


religious body.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





THE HEAD-MASTER OF ETON AND THE GERMAN 
SCHOOLBOY. 
[To tux Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Str,—In a speech which Canon Lyttelton delivered at the 
opening of an elementary school at Slough last week, he made 
some comparisons between the positions of German and British 
schoolboys, extolling the lot of the latter, and, of course, 
considering the audience he was addressing, drawing a very 
black picture of the life the poor German boy has to lead at 
school. He told them, among other things, that he had seen 
the German children going to school with miserable faces. Asa 
figure of speech that statement muy be allowed to pass, but asa 
statement of fact I beg to contradict it point-blank, and I have 
probably seen more German schoolboys—and come in personal 
contact with them—than the Rev. Head-Master, besides having 
the privilege of having been one myself. He also states that 
the little boys in Germany on their way to school had to pass 
the drill-ground, where in the hot sun might be seen the 
miserable recruit doing the goose-step. Are there no recruits 
—I refrain from calling the defenders of Great Britain 
miserable—drilling in this country? Of course we all know 
that the sun does not shine quite so often here as we would like, 
but even Canon Lyttelton will admit that it shines occasion- 
ally, and that recruits have been known to drill at such a time. 
I shall be told that as there is no conscription in this country, 
the thing is altogether different. 1 do not see any difference, 
nor would Lord Roberts and many others. But my chief 
complaint is against the following statement. Canon Lyttelton 
is reported to have said that if the German schoolboy did not 
pass a tremendously stiff examination at school, he would be 
condemned to spend three years in the Army whether he liked 
it or not, while if he passed the examination, he got off with 
one year. Now, surely the fact ought to be known to Canon 
Lyttelton that a German schoolboy on having completed a 
six years’ course at a secondary school (Realschule, Real- 
gymnasium, &c.) receives on being promoted to the next 
class (from Unter- to Ober-Sekunda) a certificate which, ipso 
Sacto, entitles him to serve one year instead of two or three, 
giving him at the same time a great number of important and 
valuable privileges, in fact making him as much a gentleman 
soldier or volunteer as possible; the very name (Hinjaehrig- 
Freiwilliger) denotes this fact. Seeing the source from whence 





the misstatement came, and in view of the fact that unfortu- 
nately so many things are at the present moment said and 
written to bring German institutions into discredit, I shall 
be obliged if you will insert this letter in your next issue.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Gustav Hxrn. 


[ We desire to associate ourselves with our correspondent’s 
protest against Canon Lyttelton’s most unfair and uncalled- 
for attack on the German schoolboy. Has Oanon Lyttelton 
never noticed that it is almost impossible to get an English 
boy past a place where soldiers are drilling, so fascinating is 
the spectacle to the humen boy P—Eb. Spectator.] 











HOLYROOD AND ITS RESTORATION. 
[To Tugs Eprror or tas “SegcraTor.”| 
S1r,—My Society has had its attention called to Mr. Samuel 
Cowan’s letter on this subject, which appeared in your issue 
of November 2lst. It seems difficult to believe that he ean 
have seen the weighty Report upon Holyrood Chapel by 
Professor Lethaby, which was published in the public Press. 

Professor Lethaby said :— 


“The walls and arches which remain are much decayed by the 
weather and disintegrated by the action of smoke deposits. 
Corrosion from the latter cause has been very great, and the 
surface is everywhere attacked and blackened. The carved 
eapitals of the south arcade are mostly shapeless masses so far 
as the detail of the carving is concerned. At some time the 
pillars of the south arcade have been very largely patched with 
cement, across which joints have been neatly struck; the pillars, 
consequently, seem to be in a far better state than they are in 
fact :—see especially the second and third pillars from the east, 
where some of the cement has fallen away. The triforium stage 
is in still worse a condition (although, like the whole ruin, very 
carefully kept so far as its state allows); the last three bays to 
the east are formless in respect to mouldings and details, most of 
the shafts being just kept in place by metal bands. Throughout, 
tle string mouldings and bases are toa large extent broken and the 
shafts of the arcade and windows lost. Most of the existing work 
is in various degrees out of the vertical, and some parts seriously 
so; thus the south wall of the nave, containing the triforium, 
leans inward from the third pillar to the fifth (counting from 
the east) from 14 inches over the former to 11 inches 
over the latter. The west wall with the tower leans to the 
west 4} inches, and the tower also inclines to the north 
7 inches. The external wall of the north aisle leans out 4 inches 
at the middle, the south aisle wall also leans outwards, and the 
east gable leans out 5 inches. I am of opinion that it would be 
impossible to restore the ruin for use as a modern chapel without 
the ancient architecture almost completely disappearing in the 
process. The present decayed and leaning wall of the nave should 
not be loaded with a new clerestory and roof, to say nothing of a 
stone vault. To take it down and rebuild it would be impossible ; 
so much would break up into powder in handling, so large a 

roportion of decayed stone, especially about the joints, would 
fon to be cut away, so much would have to be discarded when 
once out of place as too shapeless and unsound. I am of opinion 
that an attempt either to add to the ruin without rebuilding it, 
or to rebuild it, would be disastrous to it as a great historical 
monument, and I cannot but earnestly recommend that no such 
scheme be entered on. The parts now remaining are but a small 
portion of the complete nave; the form of the clerestory and west 
gable are unknown. The north door has decayed out of all 
definite form, the west front is greatly perished and has been 
largely patched up with cement. In the exquisite west door only 
about one quarter of the fine carving of the mouldings remains, 
and the carving of one of the four archorders has entirely dis- 


appeared.” 

I have seen the building myself within recent years, and am 
convinced that no man, no matter how learned or skilful, could 
convert the ruins into a useful building without practically the 
entire loss of what we so much admire in the ruins. Mr. 
Cowan seems to feel that Scotland is being treated in a way 
inferior to England. As a matter of fact, Scotland is 
exceptionally fortunate in the fact that her ancient buildings 
have not been spoilt, as so many fine English buildings have 
been, by “restoration.” “ Restoration” in England is fast 
becoming a thing of the past, and yet it seems that, as 
England is learning wisdom, Scotland desires to try the 
“yestoration” experiment on her ancient buildings without 
learning from the misfortunes which have followed the craze 
in England.—I am, Sir, &., 

THACKERAY TuRNEk, Secretary, 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

[Having published a letter on each side, we must now close 
this correspondence. The question is most puzzling and 
difficult, and we cannot attempt to express any definite 





opinion thereon.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ SpectaTor.”’ | 

Srr,—With regard to the interesting experiment illustrating 
the method of proportional representation initiated by Lord 
Avebury and his friends, it seems to me to be open to 
question whether it will not be found to have left on one side, 
inevitably perhaps, the greatest difficulty with which the 
system would have to cope in real life. I remember having 
had a conversation on the subject a good many years ago— 
about 1874, I think—with the late Mr. Waterhouse, a man who 
had the tnique experience of having filled the office of Premier 
successively in two Colonies, South Australia and New 
Zealand. He told me that it had been tried in Adelaide, 
in elections for the Upper House, as far as I remember, 
but cannot on this point speak definitely. As regards the first 
two or three names on the list, which would ordinarily be those 
of well-known men, the system acted well enough. After that, 
however, comparatively speaking, unknown names would 
usually be reached, and, as regarded them, success in winning a 
seat became mainly a matter of organisation and expenditure. 
The selection, of course, as in the present experiment, of five 
out of twelve conspicuous men by a more than usually 
intelligent constituency of newspaper readers interested in the 
subject leaves out of account necessarily this source of difficulty 
and failure.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Limpsfield, Surrey. WiLLIAM WARRAND CABLILE. 

[We cannot admit that the system of proportional repre- 
sentation is open to our correspondent’s objection. But even 
granted that it is, it certainly is less open thereto than the 
existing system.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE RIGHT TO “CA’ CANNY.” 
(To Tux KRporron of Tus “SrKoraron.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of November 28th, “ Luncastrian,” in 
reply to my letter of the 2lst, says: “We employers do 
not ask for an unreasonable day's work, but we want con- 
scientiousness and alertness.” Yes; but what may seem a 
reasonable day's work for the employer muy be very unreason- 
able to the workmen. As for alertness, I am acquainted 
with some masters who are never content unless the men are 
jumping about like burnt cats. “ Lancastrian” goes on to 
state that he has “often seen the belt purposely put on the 
slow speed,” and further on states that “the physical effect 
on the worker is the same in most cases whether the machine 
runs at full or half speed.” Quite so. Now, if a machine 
running at half speed has the same physical effect on the 
worker as when it is running at full speed, why should the 
workers put it at half or slow speed? What? So that they 
will do less work? I speak from experience, and emphatically 
deny that the workers try to do less than a reasonable day’s 
work. Of course there are always a few “won't works” 
everywhere, but Ido not class them as men, for they never 
strive or attempt to do anything but dodge work as much as 
possible; and I do not think it just to judge the workman 
from these contemptible beings. If one man is a blackguard, 
does it follow that the other nine hundred and ninety-nine are 
blackguards ? I hope that “ Lancastrian ” will investigate the 
next time he notices a machine going at slow speed, and quite 
possibly he will find that the work that is being executed 
could not possibly be done with the machine at full speed. 
When any person sends a letter to any paper on any given 
subject he should always be prepared to bring forth facts 
to prove his contentions. Does “ Lancastrian” do that? I 
questioned his statements regarding the bribing of the 
apprentices, and in answer he states that he has got facts 
satisfying himself as to the truth of the statements that 
he made. I am delighted that he is pleased with his 
proofs; perhaps your readers would not be so easily 
pleased or sutisfied. Before closing, I would like to give 
* Lancastrian” some advice—you know I am passionately fond 
of giving advice—that the next time he writes to your medium 
he will be “ blate an’ ca’ canny,” and not write or state facts 
that he cannot prove to the very hilt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WULL o’ GLEsca. 





HYMNS. 
[To TAR Eprron or rue “Seecraton."] 
S1tr,—In your issue of November 2ist you have an article on 
the importance of “hymns as an integral part of public 





. . iia ce 
worship.” With the soundness or otherwise of the write;’s 


criticism of certain hymns I have no desire to deal, but I fee! 
constrained to point out his inconsistency in indirectly 
praising in one part of his article that which he had directly 
and severely condemned in another. Six quotations from 
popular hymns are given, each is condemned in turn, and the 
climax is reached in that on the lines, 
« Consubstantial, Co-eternal, 
While unending ages run,” 

which he regards as “the two worst lines that have ever 
masqueraded as poetry. And yet it is to stuff like this that the 
editors of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ lend the authority 
of their imprimatur.” The article concludes :— 

“ Happily, however, there seems at last some hope of better 

things. Within the last few days ‘The Oxford Hymn’ Book’ has 
come into our hands. We only wish we had more space to devote 
to its consideration. But though, unfortunately, we cannot give 
it detailed notice, we can unhesitatingly commend it to our 
readers as a very noteworthy collection of noble hymns.” 
Now, Sir, the fact is this, and with it the inconsistency of the 
writer, that all those hymns, together with the portions of 
them which are so sternly condemned, are given in “The 
Oxford Hymn Book.” Following the order of the quotations 
in the article, they are found in Nos. 198, 135, 180, 111, 161, 
and 198. The Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Strong, and the 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Dr. Sanday, two of the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press, are the editors of “The 
Oxford Hymn Book.” I doubt if they will appreciate the 
praise bestowed upon their work at the hands of one who has 
so unsparingly denounced what they have deliberately 
approved.—I am, Sir, &c., A CAREFUL READER. 

[Our reviewer writes to us as follows in regard to “A 
Careful Reader's” letter:—‘ The short paragraph of six 
lines, in which I appended to my article a reference to 
the new ‘Oxford Hymn Book,’ does, I fear, justify the 
charge of ‘inconsistency. It was. added, after the 
completion of the article, because the book seemed to 
afford a remarkable confirmation of the views I had been 
endeavouring to express. ‘The qualities,’ say the editors, 
‘that we have looked for most have been simplicity, direct- 
ness, and genuineness of religious feeling: a certain sort of 
cheap sentiment, of conventional and rhetorical form, of weak 
and honeyed phrase, is what we have most studied to avoid.’ 
Their rule appears to me wholly sound, and, if applied to my 
‘six quotations,’ it would certainly ‘condemn’ them all. Had 
I noticed that those quotations were to be found in ‘ The Oxford 
Hymn Book, I should have been compelled to remark that 
they could not be brought into agreement with the principles 
laid down by its editors; but the general beauty of their 
selection must be my excuse for not observing that it too had 
defects. May I also apologise to Dr. Cullen for saying that he 
made it the test of a hymn that it should ‘ have in it devotion, 
teaching, religion, and poetry’? The word ‘ religion’ should 
have been ‘ rhythm.’ ’’—Ep. Spectator. 


[To tue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.”’} 
Srr,—In reference to Dr. Watts’s fine hymn, “ Our God, our 
help,” I agree with your correspondent of last week in lament- 
ing the mutilation of the original text, and in this case there is 
much to be said in favour of the original from a meditative 
standpoint; but we must remember that these hymns were 
written to be sung, and those of us who are responsible for the 
musical part of a service know how euphonius “O God, our 
help,” is compared with “Our God, our help.” In fact, to 
attempt to sing the latter is distressing. No doubt Jobn and 
Charles Wesley saw this point before making the change. Dr. 
Bickersteth in his notes on this hymn says:—“ The opening 
word ‘Our’ has been with very general consent changed into 
‘O”” Dr. Julian in his great work, of course, gives the 
original text; but he mentions the change by John Wesley 
without any special comment. Hymnaries compiled in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century without tunes, such as 
Horne’s, Montgomery’s, Dr. Parker's, and the Congregational 
Hymn-book, give the original text; but recent musical 
editions, such as “ Ancient and Modern,” “The Hymnary,” 
“The Methodist Tane Book,” “ The Congregational Hymnal,” 
“The English Hymnal,” &c., give Wesley's rendering, which 
is certainly grateful to those who sing the grand old hymn. 
—I am, Sir, &e., G. Krrsy 
Birkdale. 
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MOTORS AND THE ROADS. 
[To tus Eprror or tus “Srecratonr,” | 

Sm,—It is an ill task to argue with an editor in his own 

ae but may I say, nevertheless, that your reply to my 
jetter on November 28th credits me with a spirit I am not of? 
I do not mean to give the impression “that motorists are 
childless, soulless, blood-seeking, man-hating demons,” as you 
have it. There was nothing personal in my letter at all. 
Many of my closest friends own motors, and so do the best 
men I know. What I complain of in them is not that they 
are demonic, but that they bave an anaesthetic patch in their 
consciences, due to the delightful motion of their motors; 
now thai you confess that you have a motor yourself I under- 
stand your line better. We all have some anaesthetic area or 
other. We who eat meat are not sensitive to the sufferings of 
the animals we feed on; slavebolders and inquisitors were 
excellent people on the whole, but insensitive to the rights of 
others in one particular. The spiritual perspicacity of our 
Lord enabled Him to see that publicans and harlots might be 
not far from the Kingdom. So I do not despair of motorists ; 
but I generally decline the kind offers of rides by which 
they hope to induce motor anaesthesia in me also.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., Joun W. GRAHAM. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. 





CHALMERS AND THE ELBERFELD SYSTEM. 
(To tHe Eviton or tue “Sprctator.”) 
§ir,—My attention has been drawn to a remark in your issue 
of November 14th, p. 779, to the effect that you believe the 
above-mentioned system was introduced into Elberfeld by a 
daughter of Robert Chalmers. It was, however, originated 
by Daniel von der Heydt, the son of an eminent banker in 
that town. In “ Britain’s Next Campaign,” by Julie Sutter 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), there is a short account of how 
the idea formed itself in his mind after reading the advice of 
Jethro to Moses. Daniel's eldest brother August, afterwards 
Baron von der Heydt, was the Minister of Finance for the 
kingdom of Prussia at the time of the Austrian War in 1866, 
and for many years before that time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GRrEAT-NEPHEW. 

[There is nothing inconsistent in our statement and that 
of “Great-Nephew.” That Chalmers’s principles are unques- 
tionably the basis of the Elberfeld system is pointed 
out below by Miss Gordon, but this does not lessen the 
credit of Daniel von der Heydt in giving them form and sub- 
stance and in discovering in Jethro’s advice to Moses an 
appropriate organisation. Chalmers’s daughter was living in 
Elberfeld before the experiment was made, and there is, we 
believe, evidence that she advocated her father’s principles. 
The seed thus planted fell into Daniel von der Heydt’s mind 
and bore good fruit.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” | 

§rr,—In your paper of November 14th, in connexion with 
“Personal Service among London Poor,” you recommend the 
study of Dr. Chalmers’s book on “ Parochial Aid.” It may 
be interesting to your readers to learn that in the Memoir of 
Dr. Norman Macleod mention is made of the “ practical 
application at Elberfeld of Dr. Chalmers’s System of Poor 
Relief,” and in the first number of Good Words (1860) in an 
article entitled “Dr. Chalmers at Elberfeld” an account is 
given of the circumstances which led to the adoption of this 
system of poor relief there and its immediate results. 

To understand Elberfeld aright, therefore, it is well to refer 
to Chalmers’s own statement of the principles on which he 
proceeded. What he attempted was the cure of pauperism, 
not the relief of poverty, and his efforts were crowned with 
“success far beyond his most sanguine expectations.” To 
quote his own words: “If you confine yourself to the relief 
of poverty, you do little. Dry up if possible the springs 
of poverty, for every attempt to stem the running stream 
has signally failed.” Character was what he aimed at, 
and this by the moral uplift of a friendly hand. He had 
faith in the inberent manliness of the people, to which 
our present Poor Law makes little, if any, appeal. 
“Help the poor to help themselves; teach them to look 
upon pauperism as a degradation.” Such were his tenets. 
His method wus to provide every one below or near the 


poverty-line with a helper, whose duty it was to put him in 
the way of improving his position. The parish of St. John’s, 
in which Chalmers tried his experiment, was the poorest in 
Glasgow. It consisted of ten thousand inhabitants, most of 
them of the working class, and many of them casual 
labourers,—not unlike an East End London parish to-day, 
To facilitate the work of personal service of the poor, the 
parish was divided into twenty-five districts, each district 
being put in charge of a deacon, who in his turn supervised 
the work of his helpers, no helper undertaking more than 
three or four families each. Herein lies the secret of the 
success,—it is in the personal influence on the individual 
character. No one was to starve; every one in want was to 
be attended to; but the poor fund and the liberalities of the 
rich were to be the last resources, 

Previous to this experiment the cost of poor relief in 
this parish was £1,400. Chalmers began by undertaking 
the new outdoor relief, the town hospital or then Parochial 
Board retaining the relief of pauperism already in its books. 
The sum devoted to poor relief was £80 per annum, the 
proceeds of the collection at the Sunday evening service for 
working men. In two years the surplus in Chalmers’s hands 
enabled him to undertake the whole cost of outdoor relief. 
In five years the whole cost of both outdoor and indoor relief 
was reduced to £280, and this “in the dreariest and most 
distressful times in the annals of the city.” “ Poverty 
subsided of itself,” and crime correspondingly diminished. 
The scheme failed in Glasgow because it did not get that 
municipal support which it deserved, and, indeed, required, 
if it were to be permanent. The Town Council of the day 
“assessed this poorest of poor parishes, although it derived no 
benefit from the rates,”—a policy manifestly unfair. Nor did 
the Government of the day give Chalmers the consideration 
that the success of the seheme had led him to expect, when he 
pleaded his cause before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1830. It was left to Daniel von der Heydt and 
Oberbiirgermeister Lischke to give Chalmers’s scheme a 
municipal setting, and to prove its efficiency and stability on 
a civic basis. 

The article “Chalmers at Elberfeld” gives an interesting 
account of the conditions that led to its adoption in 1852. 
In 1850-52 the town was in embarrassment. Rates were 
exorbitant, the income fell below the expenditure. Charities 
abounded, but the ratio of paupers increased far beyond that 
of population. There were four thousand paupers to fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The first year after the adoption of 
the new method the cost of relief was reduced by one-fourth. 
In five years “the rates had become trifling; street begging 
had disappeared; charity was little required; paupers 
numbered only 1,400, in an increased population.” In 1908 
Elberfeld has no slums in our sense of the word, no sub- 
merged tenth; pauperism and crime have correspondingly 
diminished; and the rates have been reduced to a minimum. 
With results like these, is it to be wondered at that other 
German towns have adopted the system one after another,— 
Hamburg, Frankfurt, Mainz, Leipzig, Berlin, and many more ? 
Apart from the economic advantages, the system has rendered 
enormous service in enabling communities to find out cases of 
deserving poverty that would otherwise have been undis- 
covered; to eliminate criminal from general poverty; to 
reduce greatly indiscriminate almsgiving; and perhaps most 
valuable of all, it has brought hundreds and thousands 
of well-to-do citizens face to face with the problems of 
poverty in their own cities,—facts recently acknowledged 
by authorities such as Dr. Cicker, head of the Statistical 
Bureau in Berlin, and Dr. Flesch of Frankfurt. 

There can be little doubt that with a similar scheme 
influentially supported and carefully organised in this, the land 
of volunteers, there would be no difficulty in securing workers, 
The wonder, rather, is that in a land of conscription and 
officialism voluntary workers should be so fully utilised and 
entrusted with important civic duties and responsibilities. 
For it is they, and not the officials, who fix the rate of assess- 
ment for the year, and superintend outdoor and indoor relief. 
It cannot be too much emphasised, however, that the essence 
of Elberfeld does not consist in the unification of charity, 
Here, as in St. John’s Parish, it is the rates that are so well 
administered that private charity is not required—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. M. Gorpon. 





8 Southpark Terrace, Glasgow. 
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“THE FIVE MACLEODS.” 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrartor.”] 

S1r,—May I take exception to the part of your reviewer's 
otherwise kind criticism in the Spectator of November 21st of 
my book for girls, “ The Five Macleods,” where the following 
occurs P— 

One criticism we venture to make. Lil Macleod takes to 
growing and selling flowers, and contrives to make up a purse for 

er father and mother, who are not too well off. And how much 
is it? Twenty-five pounds! And this after handsomely paying 
her workers with presents. It is better to be near Glasgow, it 
would seem, than near Covent Garden.” 
May I say that, given the conditions mentioned in the story— 
of skilled management of the garden, a ready buyer, and no 
expense in transit—the twenty-five-pound profit, if anything, 
is understated? I have known estate owners who, happening 
to find a direct market for the flowers and over-produce of 
their gardens, make considerably more than twenty-five 
pounds out of the months between August and Christmas. 
Also I have seen the books of a firm of lady gardeners who 
started to sell cuttings and plants in just the same inauspicious 
way as did the five Macleods, and whose receipts per year 
now occasionally run into close on a thousand pounds. There 
are so many modern and wild-cat schemes for the employment 
of girls that it is a distinct pity to discourage any member of 
that much-discussed age and sex from the practical study of 
gardening. I have it on an authority, for which in this case 
I cannot vouch, that if all suburban and country girls at 
present at a loss for an interest in life, all girls who are 
suddenly facing the problem of earning a living and deter- 
mining whether they will “tint postcards at home” or go 
abroad as that wonderful creation of fancy, a “ travelling 
companion,” and if, moreover, all the ladies of slender or 
important means, who are withering and fading in foreign 
pensions, would collect in England and cultivate gardens in an 
intelligent manner, there would be no fear of food-supplies 
falling short during an invasion. And this, too, before bell 
glass and intensive French culture were thought of.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CHRISTINA GowaNns WHYTE. 


[Our reviewer was drawing on his own experience. Here is 
a typical example. Four hundred and twenty bunches of 
sweet-pear (twenty-five flowers to a bunch), sent up to London 
in fourteen boxes, each measuring 36 x 18 x 12 inches, 
brought in a net profit of 11s. 6d. Sometimes there is 
simply loss. A large parcel of beautiful carnations came 
back marked “ No sale.” If an industry is to be recom- 
mended, ordinary conditions of transit and sale must be 
supposed.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CHANCE. 
|To tar Eptror or tar “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Some years ago you chronicled the fact of a dealer 
dealing himself thirteen trumps. Some people may say 
that Englishmen have frequently dealt themselves abnormal 
hands of trumps in Calcutta. Perhaps you may care to 
notice this, from still further East:—We were cutting for 
partners, and G. cut a low one and I cut a high one, while 
P. and the other man both cut sevens; consequently they had 
to cut again. The second time they both drew knaves. They 
tried again, and each got a ten. D., the fourth man, then 
drew another knave, leaving only one knave in. P. drew it! 
So they cut exactly the same four times running, and the last 
time there was only one card in forty-three that would do. 
At the fifth cut P. drew a two, which was what G. had cut.— 
I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 
The Furlong, Tring. 





THE MORALITY OF BRIDGE. 
[To Tux Eprron or THe “ Seecraton.” | 
Srr,—I understood the censure of which your correspondent 
complains, and for which, with characteristic humility, you 
apologise (Spectator, November 28th), was directed against 
auction bridge. This I take to be a gambling game. Of 
course people may play it for love, but when all the risks are 
deliberately increased, one motive only can be supposed. The 
rubber points are 250 instead of 100. A spade declaration, 
which in the old game cannot mean a greater loss than 76 
(28 below and 48 above the bridge), may mean 200.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SENEX. 





aaa 
A NORTH COUNTRY PROVERB. 


{To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR," ] 

Srz,—In your notice (Spectator, November 2lst) of ¥ 

Carnegie’s “Problems of To-day” you call attention to bi , 
remark that “wealth always passes in America from shirt 
sleeves to shirt-sleeves in three generations” as “ Very curio, 
and interesting.” Seventy years ago, in Lancashire, sien 
fortunes had been made, and were being made, rapidly in the 
cotton trade, a parallel saying, common and remarkally 
pointed, was “ Out o’ clogs and into clogs is three generations ” 
having reference to the ordinary footgear of the operatives at 
the time.—I am, Sir, &c., FE. 





BIRDS AT PLAY. 
(To tuz Eprror or tae “Sprercrator.” | 

Srm,—The instances of birds at play which you give in your 
review of “The Romance of Bird Life” (Spectator, Novem. 
ber 7th) remind me of a story told me many years ago by a 
shepherd in the West of Ireland. The story seems too good andj 
too true to Nature to be an invention. This man’s cottage 
stood near the foot of some great mountain cliffs, above which, 
on the flat top of the bill, was the peat bog where he cut his 
year’s supply of fuel. It was his custom to stack the turf, 
when ready for removal to the lower ground, quite near the 
edge of the cliff. The place happened to be conveniently 
close to the only path by which a descent was practicable, 
One season the shepherd noticed that the top of his stack 
was curiously disturbed. He put it in order, but wag 
surprised a few days later to observe that it was again dis. 
turbed and some sods removed. The place is very remote; 
it was clear that the cause must have been something 
quite unusual. He determined to watch, and this was 
what he saw. An eagle—of whose haunting the neighbour. 
hood at the time he was aware—descended on the stack of 
peat, lifted a sod with his claws, soared upwards to a great 
height, and then, dropping the sod, swooped down upon it 
with prodigious speed, and caught it again before it reached 
the ground. When, after several such flights, the eagle missed 
his catch, and the sod fell down into the valley, the bird 
returned to the stack, found another sod, and continued his 
game. Once on the edge of a very similar range of cliffs I 
had the rare delight of watching a peregrine teaching her 
young to fly. A projecting rock on the very brink gave mea 
point of vantage, and I remember well the rage and fear of 
the motber and her cries of warning when I put my head over 
the top of the rock, and looked straight into the splendid eyes 
of the young falcon as it clung to the face of the cliff. If this 
was not an instance of birds at play, it was at least a romanco 
of bird life.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES F. Ossory. 





BELGIUM AND THE CONGO FREE STATE. 
[Yo Tur Epiron or Tus “SPKcraTon.” | 

Sir,—There is, if I may be permitted to say so, an even more 
important feature in Sir Edward Grey’s reply to the Belgian 
Government than the one to which youcall attention on the front 
page of your last issue. I refer to the Foreign Secretary’s treat- 
ment of the fundamental issue at stake, the question of native 
communal rights in land and in the products of the land. And it 
is with feelings of profound gratitude that those of us who are 
conscious of all that is involved in that issue for the future of 
the races of tropical Africa, and the future relations between the 
white and negro races, have perused this memorable despatch, 
for memorable it will prove to be in the modern history of 
Africa. 

To close observers the line which the Foreign Secretary 
intended to pursue in this regard when the discussion with the 
Belgian Government had sufficiently advanced to enable the con- 
crete to emerge from the nebulous was already indicated in his 
answers to Sir Charles Dilke on June 25th and to Earl Percy on 
July 27th last. The policy which has become the corner-stone of 
European rule on the Congo is, as every one knows, founded 
upon the claim that all the natural produce of the soil 
possessing commercial value belongs, not to the natives, but 
to the Administration—to the European State, or to those 
who, for the time being, represent its interests in Africa. 
This is not only a return to sixteenth-century conceptions, but 
it is a clear infringement of the international Treaties to which 
the Congo State owed its birth, and in his despatch of March 27th 
last Sir Edward Grey had stipulated that the right of the native 
to trade “in any part of the Congo with merchants of all nation- 
alities ” was one of the changes required by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in recognising Belgian annexation. Bearing in mind, 
doubtless, the Leopoldian formula permitting the natives to trade 
in anything that was “legitimate,” but reserving as State 
property rubber, which forms eighty-five per cent. of the exports, 
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—— 
Sir Charles Dilke asked if rubber was covered by the stipulation 
jn the despatch. Sir Edward replied in the affirmative, adding 
that “the natives must not be debarred from the enjoyment of 
the fruits of the soil in all territory owned or occupied by them.” 
In the debate of July, Sir Edward Grey having referred to arbi- 
tration in commercial disputes, Earl Percy asked :—* Does that 
jnclade the freedom of the natives to trade? Is that to be 
referred to arbitration?” To which the Foreign Secretary 
answered :—“ No. It goes without saying that the native must 
have the lands of which he has been in occupation and freedom 
to trade in those lands.” Sir Edward Grey had thus made the 
views of his Majesty’s Government perfectly clear. ‘The right of 
the natives to buy and to sellin the produce of their country— 
denied to them since the Edicts of 1891-92—was the sine qué non 
of British recognition. 

This assurance was of enormous importance; but it was open 
to the subtlety of the Leopoldian jurist. What meaning was the 
Belgian Government prepared to attach to the words “owned” 
and “occupied” in connexion with native rights in land? There 
bed-rock was touched. Both in its utterances before the Belgian 
Chamber and in its correspondence with the British Government, 
the Belgian Ministry has shown—down to the Memorandum of 
Jast July to which Sir Edward Grey has now replied—that its 
declared policy as to land is the perpetuation of the land policy 
of the Congo State. 

Now the Congo State has since 1891-92 defined native owner- 
ship and occupation in land by the simple expedient of treating 
communal tenure as non est. The Civil Code of Belgium, founded 
upon individual tenure, bas been invoked and applied to African 
communities whose entire social fabric is based upon communal 
tenure, and the whole of the land outside the native’s hut and 
food plantation has been “vacant” in Congo legislation. All 
“States” lay claim to “vacant” land: to contest the principle 
was monstrous, and soon. That has been the juridical defence 
for despoiling millions of natives of their natural wealth and 
converting them from economic units and traders into everlasting 
“taxpayers.” The right of the native of the Congo to trade in 


the fruits of his soil is wholly dependent, therefore, upon the | 


reversal of this iniquitous legislation. But its reversal means 
that as the produce of the soil would become once again the raw 
material of trade instead of the raw material of tribute, so the 


revenue derived from this tribute would disappear; it means | 


that concessionnaire companies—half of whose stock is now 
held by Belgium—instead of compelling, by various measures | 
of coercion, the natives to collect forest products and throwing 
them a few beads and spoonfuls of salt for their labour, would 
have to pay the market price for the products themselves, 
and would have to compete on ordinary commercial lines with 
independent European trading firms. This would doubtless be 
unpleasant. But there is no half-way house. Either the African 
tropics must be developed by honest commerce, and the local 
European Government must seek its resources in Customs revenue, 
supplemented, if need be, by a light annual impost, or their 
natural riches must be acquired by force, based upon expropriation 
and spoliation,—and the end of that is economic ruin and dead 
men’s bones. Although strongly urged by the Belgian reformers | 
to show the sincerity of their intentions by revoking the Edicts of 
1891-92 and returning to a normal policy, the Belgian Government 
attempt to square the circle by promising increased “ grants” of 
land to the natives. But the native owns no land! The only | 
valid title to land in Congo legislation which the natives could | 
put forward to-day is the title which would be derived from the 
continuous occupation of a given area for twenty-four years, in 
accordance with the interpretation placed by Congo law upon the | 
Decree of June, 1906, invoked by the Belgian Government. | 
Sir Edward Grey declines to fall into so obvious a trap. He | 
points out that if the native population is to possess any trading 
rights, it must own land yielding the raw material of trade. He 
asks for “ some immediate amelioration ” in the lot of the natives. 
He tells the Belgian Government that means “already exist ” to 
secure it. He declares, in effect, that although, “ regardless of 
native rights,” the Congo State appropriated all lands, that 
appropriation did not, in point of fact, alter anything at all in | 
the Congo itself. If the natives have been treated as aliens and | 
outcasts in their own country by an unscrupulous Administration, 
their communal rights are still “tenaciously adhered to” by | 
themselves, and “ would be at once available as indications of the | 
lands within which the natives should be free to trade in all the 
natural products of the soil and to cultivate for their own use.” | 
In short, Sir Edward Grey shows the Belgian Government that | 
they have it in their power by a mere act of yolition to sweep 
away the immense injustice upon which the whole fabric of 
Congo misrule reposes, by revoking the Edicts of 1891-92, and 
inaugurating a normal administration; and he has also shown | 
that on this “ essential point,” as he calls it, native rights in land 
and in the produce of the soil, which means elemental human 
liberties, his Majesty’s Government take their stand. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this decision. 
That is my only excuse for inflicting such a lengthy letter upon 
you. Not only has a fresh proof of true friendship been given by 
this country to the Belgian people, for whom the continuation of 
the present régime would be a source of the gravest moral and 
material dangers, but a blow has been struck at a conception 
which revives in a worse form all the old evils of the trade in 
African slave-labour, and which are destroying the races and the 
resources of Central Africa with appalling rapidity. By grasping 
the problem firmly the Foreign Secretary has rendered an 
immense service to Africa and to the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hawarden, E. D. Mozsn. | 





KEEPERS’ BENEFIT SOCIETY. 

(To rue Epiron ov THe *SexcraTon,” } 
S1z,—May I be allowed to bring before the notice of your readers 
the claims of a Society founded some twenty years ago to secure 
to gamekeepers some of the many advantages afforded by the 
Hunt Servants’ Benefit Society to its members? There seems to 
be no good reason why keepers should receive less consideration 
from those to whose sport they minister than hunt servants; but 
the Keepers’ Benefit Society has never been able to do more than 
grant pensions not exceeding £25 per annum to keepers who are 
totally incapacitated from earning a livelihood, and to provide 
something towards the support of the relatives of breadwinners 
who have lost their lives by violence, and even these benefits it 
has recently béen compelled to curtail slightly. If every one who 
takes out a game-license would send a pound or two to the 
secretary, Keepers’ Benefit Society, 235 Regent Street, a great 
boon would be conferred on a very deserving class.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Grosvenor Place, S.W. NoRTHUMBERLAND, 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To tHe Epitor oF tre “Srecrator,” | 
Srr,—Some kind friend has been in the habit of sending me the 
Spectator for a number of years past, but I do not know his or her 
name, The paper bears the postmark of Boyton Hall, Chelmsford. 
Could you kindly communicate with the said person, whoever it is, 
and say that I have changed my address from Petitcodiac, N.B., to 
that below? I should be glad if the party could let me know his 
or her name.—Hoping I am not troubling you too much, I am, 
Sir, &c., (Rev.) W. B. Anmsrrona, 
105 Bwepee Avenue, St. John, N.B., Canada, 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 





“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 











POETRY. 


THE VILLAGE IN THE LAKE.* 
BENEATH the lake green as a wizard’s beryl 
The village sleeps the centuries away, 
The bells are ringing somewhere in the sunshine 
For weddings and for buryings to-day ; 
But in the waters, 
The green, shining waters, 
The village sleeps, while life pursues its way. 


The fisher in the bark winged like a swallow, 
At dawn fast flitting o’er the crystal wave, 
Will swear he sees below it brown, quaint dwellings, 
Each once a home, each long a nameless grave ; 
For in the waters, 
The clear, lapping waters, 
The village sleeps, beneath the crystal wave. 


Above, the figs are purpling in the summer, 

The maize gleams golden in the sun and wind, 
Around the fountains gossips laugh and pruttle, 
The mother clasps the babe, lovers are kind; 
Down in the waters, 

The cool, shadowed waters, 
The village sleeps, unwarmed by sun or wind. 


The storm upon the mountains drives the tempest 
Across the lake scourged into pallid rage, 
The wolves proclaim the winter, frost and hunger 
Beset the folk ashore from youth to age; 
There in the waters, 
The calm, peaceful waters, 
The village sleeps, unscathed by tempest’s rage. 


Throughout the ages rocky peaks have splintered, 
The world witb wars has reddened to its core, 
Religions bave been changed, and kings been martyred, 
Since first its place on earth knew it no more; 

Since in the waters, 
The deep, flowing waters, 
The village sleeps, and knows the world no more. 


—_— 








* Lago Alleghe owes its origin to 2 landslip which in the eighteemth century 
buried three villages. In winter, when the ice is not too thick, or in calm 
summer weather the walls and roofs of one may yet be seen far below. Those 
there are, say the shore-dwellers, who have heard the bells tolling at midnight 
under the water for the unburied dead, 
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Within it brides once wed and reared men children, 
For it the world was warm, too, in its day; 
The end was swifter than the summer lightning, 
That twined the people from their work and play; 
Now in the waters, 
The kind, cruel waters, 
The village sleeps, nor dreams of that death-day. 


At times some fair Undine, dimly feeling 
The human taint in the lake-gladness fall, 
May float athwart the casements, strangely eyeing 
A cradle, or the Christ upon the wall, 
Where in the waters, 
The green, secret waters, 
The village sleeps, until the mountains fall. 
K. L. Montaomery. 





——— | 


BOOKS. 


A WANDERING STUDENT IN THE FAR EAST.* 
Tus is the best book Lord Ronaldshay has written, and one 
of the most genuinely informing works of travel which we 
have met for some time. The title, which recalls Mr. 
Hogarth’s book, exactly describes the contents. The author 
is a student of policies and peoples, travelling widely with 
open eyes and a quick, discriminating mind. In his former 
works his interests were with sport and the problems of 
frontier defence. Here he travels in a region where sport is 
out of the question, and the only British frontier is that 
where Burma meets Yun-nan, a frontier rich in problems, of 
which that of defence is the least vital. His tour took him 
from Shanghai up the Yang-tse to the rich province of 
Ssu-chuan, atid thence through Yun-nan to the Burmese 
frontier at Bhamo. From there he retraced his steps, visited 
Japan, and finished his journey by visits to Korea and Man- 
churia. He writes of what he saw in a pleasant, half-ironic 
style which recalls the manner of some of Lord Curzon’s 
books. But these volumes are by no means carnets de voyage 
and wayside pictures. The author has a purpose to perform, 
and he is very resolute in his duties. He is on the quest for 
clues to the future developments of China and Japan, more 
especially in their relation to British interests. The main 
questions being mercantile and industrial, Lord Ronaldshay 
probes into the ways of trade and the tastes of consumers with 
a zeal which would put most commerciil travellers to shame. 
We are very certain that no mission sent out by a Chamber 
of Commerce and no emissary of a great business house ever 
did their business more thoroughly. We know little about 
the real state of affairs in the Far East. How many people 
realise that Hong-kong in 1905 was the first shipping port 
of the woeld, or that in Peking there are eight postal deliveries 
daily? The East is in motion, though the goal is not 
clear :— 

“Japan, a conquering and colonising nation, is engaged in a 

grim endeavour to become an industrial and commercial Power : 
China, the home of a peace-loving, trading people, is groping 
blindly after proficiency in arms. If the Japaneso are successful 
in cultivating in the fighting classes a love and aptitude for 
commerce, without at the same time impairing their fighting 
qualities, then it may be predicted that, despite the comparative 
poverty of their natural resources, they will become a great 
people ; but it is worth remembering that up to the present time 
the history of the world can provide no example of an Eastern 
race which has found it possible to cultivate in the same class both 
the love of commerce and the love of fighting.” 
‘These are the outlines of the Far Eastern question to-day. 
Let us see how Lord Ronaldshay amplifies them, for he is 
never content with a generalisation which he cannot support 
with a regiment of facts. 

The Yang-tse journey is delightful reading, for the author 
has a quick eye for the secular anomalies of the land. Here 
are afew. The intrinsic value of the metal of the ordinary 
coin, the cash, is considerably in excess of its face value. 
Hence there would be a profit on melting them down were 
it not that the penalty for this act is death. A new 
silver dollar has been coined which for some inscrutable 
reason professes to equal seventy-two cents instead of a 
bundred, though up to now no one has succeeded in changing 











* A Wandering Student in the Far East. 
2 vols. London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 


By the Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
[2ls. net. ] 


ttt, 
one for more than seventy-one cents. The li, the unit of 
spatial measurement, varies according as the road ig uphill of 
downhill,—which, by the way, is precisely how the back-veld 
Boer treats the English mile. In Shanghai a Chinese Volunteg, 
corps is actually embodied in the corps which the foreign 
community organised for their protection. During the Yang. 
tse trip Lord Ronaldshay discourses of many interesting 
things. He tells of the doings of the great Viceroy, Chang 
Chih Tung, who may be said to represent progressive con. 
victions superimposed upon a conservative temperament. He 
credits him with an ardent admiration of Japan, though we 
should be inclined to think that in this respect the Viceroy 
had lately moderated his views. The main commercial 
problem of these parts is the navigation of the Yang-tse 
rapids. A British gunboat recently made the passage from 
Ichang to Ch’ung-k’ing in six days; but in Lord Ronaldshay’g 
opinion the fluctuations of the river’s flow will make it impos. 
sible ever to establish a really quick and trustworthy service, 
Railway problems both in Ssu-ciuan and Yun-nan are com. 
plicated by the desire of the Chinese to make their own lines, 
They get no further forward, but they block foreign enter. 
prise. Lord Ronaldshay discusses at great length the old 
vexed question of a line from Burma to Yun-nan. One ling 
from French territory is already almost completed. We have 
only space to quote his conclusions, which are that a British 
line is desirable, that the route should be from Bhamo by 
T’eng Yuan to Tali Fu, and that while commercial grounds 
would justify the first half, the second would be based only 
on political necessities. He admits, however, that it would be 
very difficult to induce the Chinese Government to view the 
scheme with favour. 

Turning to more general conclusions, Lord Ronaldshay has 
some excellent remarks on the opium traffic. There is no 
doubt that the Government of China and the better kind of 
public opinion are determined to make every effort to reduce 
the vice. But to achieve this the production of the drug in 
China itself must be suppressed, for China produces at least 
ten times as much opium as she imports, The suppression of 
the export from India, so far from doing good, would only 
encourage the poppy-growers, who are making strenuous 
attempts to widen the area of cultivation. The attitude of 
the British Government is therefore seen to be the only wise 
one; they agree that, if they are satisfied that the production 
of the drug in China itself is being really curtailed in accord- 
ance with the Imperial Edict, they will reduce gradually the 
export from India until in ten years’ time it will come toan end. 
Lord Ronaldshay is convinced that China is doing her best to 
get rid of the vice, and will succeed in the long run; but the 
“national righteousness” party in Britain, in this as in other 
matters, seems to be ill informed about the facts. We have no 
space to follow the author in detail through his description of 
the awakening of China. There is no question about her 
genuine enthusiasm for a national system of education, and 
her resolve to exploit her own wealth. For the ordinary 
British merchant he does not think there is much chance of 
increasing trade, unless new wants are created. A kind of 
industrial nationalism is strong in the land, and China is 
anxious, for example, to build ber own railways without 
recourse to foreign loans,—a tusk for which Lord Ronaldsbay 
believes she is still unfitted. This temporary revolt against 
foreign assistance may retard development, but her potential 
wealth is indubitable, and she has a great commercial asset in 
the character of her people. The industrial awakening of 
China may be as great a fact in the second half of the 
twentieth century as the military achievements of Japan have 
been in the first half. 

The Japanese chapters of the book give some charming 
glimpses of the elder Japan, which is not yet clouded 
by the smoke from factory chimneys. But the author 
devotes most of his time to the new activities of the people,— 
the dockyards and factories, the immense commercial develop- 
ment, and the aid given by the State to nascent industries. 
In two decades Japan has increased her foreign trade from 
£10,000,000 to £95,000,000, so that with a population of only 
forty-eight millions, and no hereditary aptitude for commerce, 
she is only eighteen millions short of the total foreign trade of 
the four hundred million inhabitants of China. The Govern- 
ment is on the side of the trader, and laws have been passed 
to assist in the formation of “combines” and exempt them 





from taxation, There is a seamy side to all this energy, for 
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women and children labour in the mills without the protection 
of any factory laws, and wages for a day of twelve hours 
vary from fivepence for a woman to tenpence for a man. 
Lord Ronaldshay is a sympathetic student of Japanese policy, 
and in his chapters on Korea and Manchuria he warmly 
espouses the Japanese cause. His criticism is therefore the 
more weighty when he casts doubts upon the future of all this 
activity. He thinks that the character of the people is 
impulsive and speculative, liable to sudden elations and severe 
reactions. Commerce, too, having been a despised business for 
centuries, a code of honour cannot be created in a day, and 
the Japanese have a name in the Far East for a low 
commercial morality. It is only fair te say that Japanese 
statesmen are very conscious of these drawbacks, and are 
striving hard to correctthem. On the whole, Lord Rona!dshay 
thinks that we need have no cause for nervousness about the 
industrial expansion of our ally, He will grant her no more 
than “a considerable industrial future,” for he feels that in 
the long run “her position as an industrial Power will be 
restricted by the comparative poverty of her natural resources, 
while her position as a commercial nation may suffer on 
account of certain national characteristics.” 





WOODSMEN OF THE WEST.* 


Mr. GRAINGER, for all we know, would be shocked if he were 
told that he had achieved a literary feat. For nowhere does 
he try to be literary in the sense which has imposed on 
modern letters a distinction between what is “literary” and 
what may be very serviceable and well-managed writing, 
but does not suggest to the race of critica the word 
“literary.” And yet if literature is the art of using the 
right words in the right way to produce particular effects— 
and what else can it or ought it to mean ?—Mr. Grainger 
has performed a literary feat. He goes to Vancouver, 
becomes a “logger,” and writes a narrative of “logging” in 
those fretted inlets between Vancouver Island and the main- 
land, and writes it in the language of “loggers.” His 
writing falls on your ear, as you say the words over to 
yourself, like a burst of conversation from a bar-room in 
the West. It seems very casual. But as you read on you 
become conscious that Mr. Grainger has really got his 
language and his ideas very well in band; he makes his 
impressions as with the cut of an axe and with no waste of 
Other writers might have been explanatory or 
apologetic. He knows, whether by intuition or rule (if it be 
rule, we wish many others could learn it), that the reader 
who does not catch the spirit of the thing correctly from a 
phrase at once will do so when the phrase or thought 
recurs, just as one learns from repetitions and new associa- 
tions when one is struggling with an unfamiliar hnguage. 
When one has read this book one knows the language of the 
West, or at least the language of the loggers; and, further 
than that, one knows the loggers’ life. There can be no 
question about that; the narrative is real, and necessarily 
true. 

Mr. Grainger does not draw an heroic picture. The 
loggers are not Pistols or Falstaffs, or mode:a “bad men” 
like Billy the Kid. They have their men in buckram, 
and to spare, to overcome in the actual labour of the axe 
every day in the forest, and they would swallow many 
hard words to avoid a quarrel. In the winter the 
ness, the monotony, and the hard exactions of the life 
are a positive oppression. It is a dim and lonely time; 
the bills, clothed darkly with the primeval forest which 
seems to drink in and destroy the light, fall steeply into the 
water, and the water is leaden, except when seared white with 
the heavy gusts. The ghosts of ages seem to haunt the hills 
and cry in the wind. Under such conditions a man retires 
glumly upon himself. He makes up his mind to a cloistered 
existence, and excusably thinks it no lack of virtue not to 
sally out and meet his enemies in spite of all the stories of 
Western pugnacity. Still, there are from the 
quietude, and no one who has had any experience of remote 
places need be told in detail what they are like. The visit to 
the great town means, typically, drink. It means much 
drink,—frank, unresisting, prolonged drunkenness. A man 
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keeps himself at a certain pitch of intoxication; he practises 
the art of “looking bad but feeling good.” The astonishing 
thing with loggers, as with lonely farmers and miners all the 
world over, is that they can check themselves when the time 
has come to stop. There is no sequel asa rule; they do not 
drink in camp; the bout was a detached episode. Mr. 
Grainger has taken the wise course of concentrating his efforts 
on describing one character,—a’ logger called Carter. We 
cannot say that Carter is the type of his class; but we do 
verily believe that Carter himself does, or did, exist, and that 
on a temperament like his the conditions would produce 
precisely the results which Mr. Grainger has marked and 
recorded. Carter is a tour de force. We shall not easily 
forget him, and Mr. Grainger may be proud of him now just 
as devoutly as be hated him while he served him. 

Although Mr. Grainger is not autobiographical more than 
is necessary, he has an engaging and rather unusual philosophy 
of his own. It would perhaps be true to say that we could 
not have had Carter were it not so, for Carter is here the 
resultant of two forces, of which Mr. Grainger's character is 
distinctly one. Here is an expression of Mr. Grainger’s 
philosophy of work, surely very vivid. He is talking toa man 
known as Al, and we quote a bit of the conversation and Mr. 
Grainger’s comment :— 

“* Why did you quit Jenkins’ camp?’ I asked him. ‘ Well, you 

see, sah, it was a professional matter. I was tending hook there. 
Perhaps you know something about steam?... Well, I’ll explain 
that for getting »at logs a man must have 160 lbs. pressure. The 
engineer said he had, but I knew he was scared of the donkey- 
boiler and he only got 130 at most out of her. With that 
pressure I couldn’t get out the logs, sah, in a satisfactory manner. 
... Jenkins and I parted very friendly, sah. . Yes, I was 
getting six dollars a day and board. . Oh, well! what does 
it matter what wages a man like me gets, sah? I only drink 
them up.’ You may sniff and cry common-sense; but it warms 
me to meet a man who has been capable of single-minded action 
for a simple sentiment. Here was Al, who had been asked to 
tolerate some mediocre doings—and his soul had rebelled, and he 
had left a comfortable job. I like this better than the trained 
sense for instantaneous compromise that many decent, educated 
men develop. I like the artist’s pride, the boyish craving for 
efficient performance, the feeling for sound, clean work, and the 
very moderate care for consequences.” 
Mr. Grainger engages himself to Carter, who had worked his 
way up from being a band-logger to being a capitalist with a 
“donk” (donkey-engine) of his own and bis own staff of axe- 
men,—whom he could never keep long. At first Mr. Grainger 
enjoys the life :— 

“ Altogether there is much to make a man feel good—and he 

mostly does—at such healthy work. Then the dinner-gong booms 
from the cook-house as a pleasant surprise; he goes down and 
eats heartily ; sits awhile and yarns; shakes off the slight dis- 
taste that comes from muscular stiffness and cold, sweat-soaked 
clothes, and goes back and works with visible result till supper- 
time draws near and he begins to feel he has done about 
enough. After supper, lying on his bunk with his mind in a 
pleasant state of rest, he can feel secure that all the worries of 
the day are buried and done with for ever. The day’s work is 
over; it has been, as it were, a complete life. The new life of 
to-morrow is like the life beyond death—it and its problems can, 
remarkably well, wait their turn.” 
Carter, too, seems to be agreeable enough, and relates his life 
to Mr. Grainger in the long evenings. Indeed, we must say 
that the revulsion of feeling in Mr. Grainger’s mind is a 
surprise to the reader, coming both too suddenly and too 
violently. Carter is a clumsy but resolute fellow, who butts 
his way through the world, spending, perhaps, more than half 
his time in removing obstacles of his own creation. He works 
his way “right straight along.” After some time, Carter 
lets Mr. Grainger know that he expects him to make a long 
journey to Port-Browning in a small boat which is quite 
unfitted for the adventure :— 

“ Carter looked across me. ‘I'll fix her for you,’ he said; and 
stalked away over the boom to where the boat was tied. Tho 
boat was full of snow. Carter shovelled some of it ont, and trod 
down the rest. She had taken considerable water. Carter baled 
it out. ‘She's ready for you,’ he called; ‘tumble in your traps 
and get started right away. The weather’s good.’ It was not; 
the slight swell told of a wind blowing away down by Anwati. 
But Carter was magnificent! The dramatic vigour of his actions, 
the very wave of his hand, contrived to put me in the most 
ridiculous light should I try to protest. Protest would sound so 
pitifully feeble in face of such convinced, competent ignorance, 
Carter had forced my hand, had rushed me, in a superbly efficient 
My only chance was to get angry and violent; and I never 


way. 
felt less like violence in my life. I was fascinated by his charming 
brutality, by the way he ignor 1y convenience, by the utterly 
} unnoticed sacrifice of my interests to his ne ities... and Tt 
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could only grin. Tho brute! he played that scene so well that I 
chuckle still in recalling it.” 

At last the frequent impact of Carter's deplorably efficient 
inhumanity on Mr. Grainger’s feelings bas the inevitable 
result. Something snaps; Mr. Grainger's nerves are shattered 
into fragments; his one consuming idea is to be quit of the 
job he had sought with so much anxious pain. The culmina- 
tion seems to us a quite first-rate piece of writing :— 


“ Carter came in and sat him down, and then Frangois. Carter, 
I saw, was in a villainous bad temper. He began to eat. ‘Cook 
me two eggs,’ he barked suddenly. I went to cook them without 
realising his tone. ‘Take the lid off the stove,’ shouted Carter. I 
felt there was something wrong. ‘Turn them eggs.’ It burst 
upon me with a rush. This was Carter’s railroad foreman’s 
manner—a manner that I had seen him use to other men! This 
was the first time he had tried that manner upon me. ‘ Put salt 
and pepper on them.’ Itwas an order—staccato. The tone cut 
me like a whip. I heard his words with difficulty; the word 
‘galt’ was indistinct. There was a throbbing in my ears. I had 
some idea of going closer to him to hear the better... . Ifound 
myself floating towards him in a sort of atmosphere that shook 
in little waves like the shimmering of air upon a plain, under a 
blazing sun. I did not hear my own steps or feel my own move- 
ments. The air buoyed me up. Objects surrounding Carter, 
in that cook-house scene, were of foggy outline, blurred; and 
only objects near to him were visible at all. Fog cut off the 
rest. It was like looking down a tunnel. But in the middle of 
the tunnel, clear cut and distinct, was Carter’s face, framed in 
black hair and beard. My eye caught Carter’s—Carter’s black 
beady eye. ‘ Wuart sauce?’ I yelled in Carter’s face.... It was 
touch and go. My fists were quivering for the blows; nerves 
along the inside of my wrists and up my arms were itching. I 
could feel a sort of succulent anticipation of the collapse of the 
cranky table, the smash of the shattering crockery, the wrestle and 
fall and bump as Carter’s body and mine should reach the floor. 
There I would bash him in the face and put an arm lock on him. 
A gloating thrill ran through me to think how I would listen for 
the crack of Carter’s dislocated arm as the lock bent it back 
beyond the natural outstretch. There would not be much moving 
of that arm for Carter for the next three months orso.... Then 
Carter’s eyo dropped from mine, and I had a vivid picture of a 
sparkling Carter looking at a sparkling plate upon the breakfast 
table. Notes of mildness came to me across the vibrating air. The 
noise seemed to soothe me, seemed somehow to put a sudden check 
upon the spring I was about to make. I felt my whole frame relax 
from a great tension—every nerve untauten, almost noisily. But 
what words Carter spoke I do not know, nor even what happened 
then. ... I came to my prosaic self kneeling upon the bunk- 
house floor. I was engaged in rolling up my blankets, with move- 
ments swift and intent. My bag had long been packed, ready for 
departure at any time. I took my bag and blanket-roll and 
pushed open the bunk-house door—and met Carter coming, face 
to face... . The logger‘ quitting’ is a man of great punctilio. 
I played the perfect logger. ‘ Well,’ said I, faultlessly correct, 
* guess I’m going down the Inlet.’” 





OXFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 
Ir may have been a Quixotic impulse which suggested to Mr. 
Godley an apologia for eighteenth-century Oxford, but whether 
hhe convinces us or not that the University of that maligned 
epoch was better than we thought it, at least he furnishes us 
with « good deal of material for forming or revising our 
judgment. He does not himself pretend to any enthusiasm 
for the period. Enthusiasm for what he describes in one 
figure as a rest cure after the expense of national spirit in 
the seventeenth century, and in another as a blind movement 
of the tide slowly turning in the direction it took in the 
nineteenth, would be a misplaced emotion. It was a generation, 
as he says, “content not to associate abstract questionings of 
ideal Right and Wrong too closely with practical life”; it 
wespected formulae, tradition, decorum; it was devoted to the 
status quo; it was neither imaginative nor utilitarian; it was 
inclined to grossness in speech and conduct, and cared 
for politics more than learning, and for orthodoxy more than 
piety. Nevertheless—and here lies the gist of Mr. Godley’s 
<case—it was not all of a piece, and therefore contempt is as 
misplaced as enthusiasm. At the opening of the century, and 
at the close, there were vigorous efforts at reformation, even 
if the middle decades were torpid; if teaching was feeble and 
examination contemptible, the age was not without its Butlers 
and Wesleys, its Horne, Routh, and Blackstone; finally, if 
Hearne and Amberst and Gibbon incline us to take a desperate 
view, we may be wise to remember that Hearne was an “ honest 
man” writing about “ Whiggs,” Amberst a Whig writing 
about Tories, and Gibbon a boy of fifteen. That is a rough 
éeummary of Mr. Godley’s opening speech for the defence—in 
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a word, an appeal for patient hearing—and then he calls his 
witnesses. 

But before he does so he asks us to look at Oxford itself 
the “ local habitation”—which must be the expression in stone 
of the mind of the ages that built it—and then consider 
whether we could be content to wipe out the eighteenth 
century. For our own part, we can assure him, we certainly 
should not. Mr. Godley is perfectly candid, and does not 
disguise the fact that nothing but lack of money prevented 
the Magdalen dons of the day from superseding their 
cloisters Ly something in the classical style. They were quite 
of the opinion of a certain Zachary Uffenbach, who visited 
Oxford in 1710, that Magdalen Tower was “old and bad.” There 
can be no doubt, then, that much beautiful work perished, 
and that the grey city lost something of its picturesque. 
ness when the earlier houses were replaced by more spacious 
mansions under Anne and George. But when we look at 
Farington’s picture of Broad Street, with the Sheldonian 
and Clarendon Buildings, or Skelton’s engraving of Carfax 
with Tom Tower and the Corn Exchange, or, best of all, 
the Radcliffe Camera, we are in no mood for neo-Gothic 
iconoclasms. 

From this first point scored to the credit of his century 
Mr. Godley passes to consider the life of the University under 
the heads of “Teaching,” “ Fellowships,” “ Examinations,” 
“ Discipline,” and so forth, and brings together a large quan- 
tity of information. So far as we bave seen, he extenuates 
nothing that the authorities allege to the discredit of the 
time and place; but he does not set it down, as they too often 
did, in malice. For instance, while allowing the idleness and 
tippling of the graduates—he quotes that terrible story of 
Pastor Moritz finding a party of clergymen at the ‘ Mitre’ and 
drinking with them all night, till one went off with an oath to 
read prayers at All Souls’—he yet helps us to realise the 
untowardness of the eighteenth-century Fellow's fate by 
reminding us that he was compelled to reside in Oxford, 
“supinely enjoying the benefits of the Founder,” even though 
there was no tutorial work for him to do, until a living 
should fall in. “To be continually waiting and hoping for 
something to turn up is not a wholesome attitude.” On 
the other hand, he forbids us to consider that the Fellows 
lived in luxury. Their rooms and their fare were plain 
and simple; Uffenbuch said “ disgusting.” As the Professors 
as a rule confined themselves to professing, the practice 
of teaching devolved upon the College tutor; and its 
competence varied from College to College. Dr. Newton 
at Hertford and Dean Aldrich at Christ Church come in 
for the greatest share of praise in this matter; but even 
Balliol, as Mr. Godley says, “enjoyed a brief period of ten 
years (1713-1723) during which its tuition deviated into 
comparativ» efficiency.” Mr. Godley might have quoted 
from the book of Stephen Fenton, the “rambling-headed” 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall, a very interesting imaginary 
conversation between a tutor and the father of his pupil, which 
sets out the rules upon which the ideal tutor insisted. One 
was that in the first year of residence there should be no 
going home; another, that all letters of complaint written 
home should be sent on to the tutor, who was to regulate not 
only the young gentleman's reading, but his friends and his 
pocket-money. The letters of that ingenious young gentle- 
man, Mr. Charles Boyle of Christ Church, to his tutor have 
been preserved, and show that much more care was bestowed 
upon him than upon young Mr. Gibbon at Magdalen. 
Clearly there were good tutors as well as bad tutors even in 
the eighteenth century. But Mr. Godley lays his finger on 
two great differences between then and now in regard to tho 
general training of undergraduates. The first is that what 
we sperk of as “the public-school spirit,” which perhaps 
does more for the discipline of the University than any- 
thing else, had not yet come into being; and the second, 
that examinations as they were then understood had nothing 
to do with studies, so that there was no fear of the schools 
before the eyes of the lounger. Mr. Godley’s chapter upon 
“Exercises and Examinations” will be one of the most 
novel and interesting to most of his readers, and in the 
undergraduate mind may stir many feelings of regret. 
Degrees were given after disputations held in logic or moral 
philosophy. From one o'clock till three the examiner and the 
candidate sat opposite each other conversing on topics of the 
day, and occasionally going through a Latin argument, which 
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bad been handed down from the Middle Ages and learnt by 
heart. Mr. Godley gives a specimen in an English dress :— 

“ Opponent. What think you of this question, whether universal 
ideas are formed by abstraction? 


Respondent. I affirm it. 
Opponent. Universal ideas are not formed by abstraction: 


therefore you are deceived. 

Respondent. I deny the antecedent. 

Opponent. I prove the antecedent. Whatever is formed by 
sensation alone is not formed by abstraction; but universal ideas 
are formed by sensation alone: therefore universal ideas are not 
formed by abstraction. 

Respondent. I deny the minor. 

Opponent. I prove the minor, &c.” 

It was in such a syllogistic method that the Oxford martyrs 
had fonght for their lives with Bonner. the coldness of the 
method adding—at least to modern readers—a pathos of its 
own to the foregone conclusion ; but two centuries had passed 
since then, and still Oxford maintained the tradition. The 
astonishing thing is that candidates did sometimes fail to 
obtain their degrees. But that arose, as Mr. Godley explains, 
for reasons wholly unconnected with intellectual performance. 
«“ A University is bound to consider not only the intellectual 
ability but the moral conduct of its alumni, as fitting them 
for the due service of Church and State; and therefore might 
and did refuse its degrees to the Methodist, or the political 
opponent, or the man who read Locke.” Mr. Godley’s final 
chapter on “Politics and Persecution” is specially good 
reading. 





THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER.*® 

Tue hunting novice will probably derive a good deal of 
instruction and amusement from this book, although to the 
experienced foxhunter it will be a disappointment. Mr. 
Richardson, as is well known, is the hunting editor of the 
Field. His knowledge is wide, and all tbat he has to say 
impresses the reader with the soundness of his judgment. 
But unfortunately so much has been written about hunting 
that a pen of exceptionz! skill or charm is needed to treat of 
so many trite topics in a fresh manner. The opening chapters 
are historical, but add little to what is known about the 
early days of foxhunting. Nor do we suppose that researches 
will unearth much new matter. When we come to the modern 
conditions of hunting, it is doubtless hard to avoid the 
commonplace, and so we have the familiar remarks about 
barbed wire, game preservation, bad foxes, mange, crowds in 
fashionable countries, subscriptions, and capping. When Mr. 
Richardson gives us bis own personal experiences our interest 
at once revives. He has hunted with packs in many parts of 
England, and we often wish he would draw more on his 
memory, as he does in the last chapter called “ Harriers and 
Beagles,” and rely less for facts upon such well-known sources 
as Baily’s Hunting Directory. The chapter on hunting 
localities opens with a statement which is almost obvious :— 
“Itis an undoubted fact that the hunting countries of England 
vary in what may almost be called an extraordinary manner, 
&e.” Yet we can hardly believe that there are many fox- 
hunters who “are unaware of the great physical differences 
which exist between one country and another.” The same 
chapter, nevertheless, goes on to give much practical informa- 
tion. The lack of freshness about the book will not strike 
those who are unfamiliar with hunting literature, and it would 
make a delightful present for a youth with suitable tastes. 
The illustrations consist of photographs mostly of hounds, 
huntsmen, and scenes in the field, some of which are very 
good as photographs go. There are also four small coloured 
reproductions from Alken’s prints. 





A MOTOR-FLIGHT THROUGH FRANCE.+ 
Mrs. WHARTON’S originality of thought and distinction of 
style are bere concerned with an inexhaustible subject: the 
beauty and romance of France, |To this day one meets people 
who believe that the interior of France is ugly, flat, and 
unvaried, and who have never so much as heard of many of 
the towns, churches, castles, abbeys, mentioned in this 
attractive book. 

“The motor-car,” says Mrs. Wharton, “has restored the 
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romance of travel.” The truth of this will be keenly enough 
felt by any one who can realise what the old posting days 
were, “the wonder, the adventure, and the novelty” which 
waited on every hour of those old-time journeys, the freedom 
from bondage to ugly railway stations, the intimate acquaint- 
ance with the physical geography of a country, and with those 
little towns and villages “missed and yearned for from the 
windows of the train.” Certainly no one can turn over these 
pages, with their delightful descriptions of places which for 
many of us might be in the interior of Africa, and their large 
number of interesting illustrations, without bowing down 
respectfully before the new and almost magic power of the 
automobile. 

A glunce at the contents of the book—Boulogne to Amiens, 
Rouen to Fontainebleau, Royat to Bourges, Paris to Poitiers, 
the Rhone to the Seine, &c., &e.—does not suggest anything 
like the treasures of novelty to be found within. Of course 
nothing is more true than that “ we receive but what we give,” 
and that the eye sees what it brings with it the faculty of 
seeing; and so it might be very possible to follow in Mrs. 
Wharton’s footsteps without reaping her rich harvest of art, 
archaeology, history, and the understanding of those natural 
features which explain the age-long changes in a country’s 
life. But no one can read the book without having his eyes 
necessarily opened to much that is beautiful and new—newly 
discovered, for it is all old—old enough, after all, to bafile 
modern interpreters. 

As to the merely technical study of these architectural 
wonders—which some hold to be the one right and necessary 
method—we are heartily with Mrs. Wharton when she defends 
her own way of looking at things,— 

“the kind of confused atavistic enjoyment that is made up of 
historical association, of a sense of mass and harmony, of the 
relation of the building to the sky above it, to the lights and 
shadows it creates about it—deeper than all, of a blind sense in the 
blood of its old racial power, the things it meant to far-off minds 
of which ours are the oft-dissolved and reconstituted fragments.” 

“Familiarity with the past” of these ancient creations,— 

that is indeed the one way to understand the present. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
THE new Nineleenth Century is strong in articles of topical 
interest. That of Mr. J. L. Bashford on the Berlin crisis, 
however, cannot be said to be either convincing or illumina- 
tive. Thus we find the greatest difficulty in reconciling his 
general endorsement of the genuineness of the Daily Telegraph 
interview, and his admission that the Kaiser had given his 
consent to its publication, with the statement on p. 917 that 
there is “ conclusive evidence of the inaccuracy of the anony- 
mous diplomatist’s report of his conversation.” Mr. Bashford 
takes the most optimistic view of the Kaiser's concessions: 
“The old cordial relations between Kaiser and people will now 
be restored.” The concluding passages of the article are devoted 
to the question of the naval rivalry between Germany and Great 
Britain. Here Mr. Bashford speaks in no uncertain tones, 
and attributes the delay in coming to a friendly agreement 
entirely to the unyielding attitude of Germany. The first 
move, he makes it clear, must come from her.——In this 
context the long and weighty article by Sir William White 
on “The Two-Power Standard for the Navy” deserves 
careful study. Sir William White writes, as he always 
does, with scrupulous moderation and an entire freedom from 
personal animus. The greater part of the article is devoted 
to an exhaustive examination of the relative strengths 
of the navies of the Great Powers on the assumption that 
it is the strength of a fleet as a whole that determines 
safety or danger, not its strength in any single type or class 
of ships. The result of this inquiry, illustrated by a number 
of tables, is to satisfy Sir William White that no case can be 
made out for entering immediately upon and rapidly executing 
a large and costly further programme of new construction. 
“ At present our position is one of assured supremacy at sea, 
provided our completed ships are maintained in efficient 
condition; while the programme of shipbuilding now in hand 
provides for its continued maintenance over the next three 
years, even if there is no check in the execution of the German 
programme.” But while the general tone of the article is 
reassuring, it is marked by important reserves. Sir William 
White strongly demurs to the view that the present ‘ Dread- 





nought’ type is “immensely superior in fighting efficiency to 
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all its predecessors,” and anticipates that “in framing their 
programme the Admiralty will neither ignore nor unduly 
depreciate the value attaching to earlier types of capital ships ; 
seeing that these ships constitute the main strength of the 
existing British fleet.” He repeats his condemnation of 
the policy of forcing the pace in a passage with which 
all sensible people must agree in the abstract. Since, 
however, the pace has been forced, we are bound, in our 
opinion, to conform to it, however unpleasant the necessity. 
Again, Sir William White regards the policy of official secrecy 
inaugurated by the Admiralty in 1905 as pessimi exempli. 
We may sum up the lessons of this weighty article by saying 
that, however strong a Navy may be in ships and guns and 
men, an unsound Admiralty policy must vitally affect its 
efficiency in the long run. While admitting the great 
respect that should be attached to whatever Sir William 
White writes on naval affairs, we cannot but feel a certain 
anxiety lest his authority should be used, or rather misused, 
by those who are anxious to prevent our naval power 
being maintained at the level required to secure complete 
safety. There is, unfortunately, a large section of the 
Liberals who are absolutely indifferent as to whether the 
Navy is or is not able to command the sea. They fail 
to understand the first rudiments of the question.—— 
Sir Henry Blake, formerly Governor of Hong-kong, con- 
tributes a brief but interesting study of the late Empress- 
Dowager of China. While readily admitting her ruthlessness, 
he adduces instances to prove that she was not incapable of 
gratitude, and, without endorsing her methods, is clearly of 
opinion that she was justified in opposing the reform move- 
ment initiated by Kang yu Wei as premature and dangerous 
to the stability of the Empire. Incidentally Sir Henry Blake 
gives some striking examples of heroic independence and 
devotion to principle shown by Chinese statesmen. Two 
members of the Tsung li Yamen and the President of the 
Board of Revenue protested against the attacks on the 
Legations, and lost their lives for their outspoken criticism 
of the Empress. 

“Mr. Balfour’s Sum in Subtraction,” by “ M.P.,” to which 
prominence is given in the new number of the National 
Review, is the task of forming the next Administration. The 
writer sets to work in drastic fashion. Assuming that Mr, 
Akers-Douglas and Lord Londonderry will stand aside, that 
Mr. Gerald Balfour has relinquished a Parliamentary career, 
that Lord Midleton’s services “ will not be requisitioned,” and 
that other ex-Ministers are ineligible on the ground of age or 
health, he somewhat reluctantly acquiesces in the retention of 
Mr. Walter Long. “Moderate as are his achievements in 
Parliament, he is still of distinct valuein an Administration.” 
But his judgment is “alike volatile and infirm,” and he 
“constantly yields to the impulse of the moment.” Quantum 
mutatus, one may well exclaim, from the Mr. Long who only a 
gear or so ago was exalted in the pages of the National Review 
as the coming strong man and successor to Mr. Balfour. It 
should be explained that “ M.P.” confines himself to framing 
a retired list. He does not specify who the newcomers are, 
but it is clear that “no Free-traders need apply,” and that 
the new blood must be guaranteed absolutely free from any 
Cobdenite taint. Another anonymous article is the character 
sketch of “The Lesser Tsar,” Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
The study, which extends to nearly twenty pages, is etched 
in vitriol throughout; and if the account of the Stambuloff 
episode is correct, the Prince’s ingratitude and treachery 
beggar the resources of condemnation. Internal evidence, 
however, afforded by the article itself seems to convict the 
writer of grave inconsistency. If, as we gather, Prince 
Ferdinand is sensitive, feminine, cowardly, and liable to fits of 
hysteria, how are we to reconcile this view with the statement 
that, since the death of Stambuloff, he has been an absolute 
Sovereign, that his will has always prevailed when he chose 
to manifest it, that, in a word, “ Bulgaria is Ferdinand,”—who 
at the same time “loathes the Bulgarians” ?——Mr. Maurice 
Low's letter on “American Affairs” gives a concise but 
appreciative sketch of Mr. Taft’s life and character, in which 
especial stress is laid on his administrative training, his 
capacity for self-sacrifice in the public interest, and his 
sane and well-balanced judgment.——Mr. J. L. Garvin 
makes the most of the admissions in Professor Marshall's 
“ Memorandum on the Fiscal Policy of International Trade,” 
and exults jubilantly over the impending doom of “the last 





Free-trade Government we are likely to see.”——0Of the 
remaining articles, we may note a pleasant paper on “The 
Navy Sixty Years Ago” by Admiral Moresby, in which he 
gives a touching account of the last hours of Commodore 
Goodenough :— 

“When, as Commodore on the Australian Station (where I was 
one of his Captains), he lay dying under the poisoned arrows of 
savages, this lifelong instinct of service culminated in ong 
supreme effort. In his agony he caused himself to be carried to 
the quarter-deck, and the ship’s company to be summoned that 
he might bid his comrades farewell. There with his ebbing 
strength he pointed them to the guiding Star of his own life— 
that Star which never shone more serenely than in the hour of 
his death. He entreated them to be valiant against the tempta- 
tions so lavishly strewn in the sailor’s way, adding, ‘ before I go 
back to die, I should like you all to say, “God bless you.”’ This 
with one voice and very earnestly, they did, and he replied, ‘ God 
bless you all with such happiness as He has given me.’ Ho 
shook hands with all the petty officers, having a special word for 
each, and was then carried exhausted, but in perfect contentment 
of spirit to his cabin, saying, ‘I suppose there is nothing now to 
be done but to die quietly.’ There was, indeed, no more, and on 
the following day he answered to the high recall, which, for him, 
could never come too early or too late.” 


Mr. Sidney Low discusses the German crisis in a temperate 
article in the Contemporary Review. Monarchical absolutism, 
he points out, is not the invention of the present Emperor, 
The Prussian Sovereigns have always been Kings by right 
divine, and the monarchical character of the government is 
fortified not only by tradition, but by a franchise which gives 
predominance to the ultra-conservative elements. He notes, 
again, that while the Federal Council has displayed unanimous 
opposition to recent developments of the absolutist régime, 
the heterogeneous character of the component parts of the 
Empire is a serious obstacle in the way of transforming the 
present clumsy Federation into a true political organism. 
On the whole, Mr. Low thinks that the Kaiser’s indiscretion 
may prove of value if it leads, on the one hand, to the serious 
consideration by Germans of necessary Constitutional reforms, 
and, on the other, to a more indulgent view on the part of 
Englishmen of the embarrassment of Germany,—due to 
economic problems, natural ambition, and anxiety about her 
future——A writer who adopts the pseudonym “ Granvelle” 
gives a detailed account of the manipulation of the Italian 
and foreign Press by the Vatican through the editor of the 
semi-official organ of the State secretariat, the Corrispondenza 
Romana, Mgr. Benigni, whose chequered career is traced at 
length. The indictment of his methods is framed in 
the most unsparing terms: according to “Granvelle,” 
neither truth nor probability is regarded by the Corri- 
spondenza Romana, and although the results achieved so 
far have been negative, he readily admits the extraordinary 
talent for intrigue and the ability shown by those who control 
the organisation. ——“ A Chinese Cambridge-Man ” contributes 
a remarkable paper on the social transformation in China. The 
writer dwells with legitimate satisfaction on the progress that 
has been made in a variety of ways,—iu the development and 
improved quality of the Press, the creation of a reading 
public, the opening up of internal communications by railways 
and post-offices, and the change of national customs and habits. 
But the most important advance of all is in the introduction 
of new methods of education. Formerly it was carried on 
entirely through books; “to-day, in the schools, however 
imperfect they may be, students receive actual instruction,—a 
luxury never known to us before.” The writer, however, begs 
European sympathisers to remember that Orientals cannot 
perform miracles, or achieve in a few months what Europe has 
only achieved after many years, and expresses strong distrust 
in the sincerity of the Government. “The real salvation of 
China lies with her people, not her Government 
The Government is, in fact, destroying the best elements in 
Chinese society.” But this cannot last for ever :— 

“Give us time and we will work out our own salvation. Are 
we not moving in spite of the systematic misconduct of the 
Government, and moving more quickly than anybody dared to 
expect? We have managed to keep our heads above water so far, 
and immediately the seeds that we have sown have taken root, 
the out-of date organisations are doomed. The seeds will shoot 
up although the soil—in this case the Government—will try to 
keep them down. There will be a contest, but we know who will 
be the winner. The Government has an army—but what if the 
army deserts it? It always astonishes me that whilst the Press 
in Europe daily exposes the rottenness of the existing Chinese 
Government, it does its best to uphold it. Whenever there is 4 
slight movement. against the Government, be it anti-dynastic or 
revolutionary, intervention is at once talked of, as if the great 
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straggle for the freedom of four hundred million souls were 
nothing more than @ football match which cannot go on without 
a referee.” 

_—Dr. Charles Mercier carries on the controversy over the 
transmission of acquired characteristics in a reply to Dr. 
Archdall Reid, whom he charges with out-Weismanning 
Weismann; and Mr. Ballard discusses the commercial 
prospects of the Panama Canal. That the canal will pay a 
good dividend in its early years be is not prepared to assert; 
but even so that does not mean that it never will. The 
deciding factor, in Mr. Ballard’s view, is the growth of popula- 
tion in certain countries bordering the Atlantic. 

Two interesting articles dealing with the Balkan question 
are tc be found in the Fortnightly Review. One of these, by 
Miss Edith Sellers, seeks to raise the curtain and find “The 
Power Behind the Austrian Throne.” She decides that this 
power is the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and not Baron 
Aebrenthal, who is described as an eminently “safe” man, 
not given to undertake adventures on his own account nor able 
to control the Emperor. The answer to the question why the 
Archduke should have wished for a policy of annexation is 
answered thus. Franz Ferdinand has thrown in his lot with 
the Roman Church and with the Federalists, who are mostly 
Clericals. Now Bosnia and Herzegovina are the fields in 
which the Church expects to reap a harvest, and there the 
Jesuits are hard at work. It was suggested some time ago 
that the Archduke might look to the Pope in the future to 
absolve him from his oath as to the succession of his children 
by his morganatic wife, who even now, it is said, receives the 
title of “Imperial Highness” from her immediate entourage. 
As to the Federalist tendencies, it is significant that when the 
Archduke came to London for the Coronation, he brought 
with him representatives not only of Austria and Hungary, 
but also of Bohemia and Poland, to the indignation of the 
two first-named countries. Indeed, Miss Sellers believes that 
“he will make it his mission in life to transform the Dual 
Monarcby into a Federal Stete.”——The other article upon this 
Near Eastern problem is by “Viator,” who describes the 
hatved of the Austrians, which he says is universal among the 
natives of the two annexed provinces. The writer says that 
theoretically the government of the two provinces is good, but 
that the administration is hard and unsympathetic, and in 
some ways oppressive, such as in the use of forced labour on the 
roads. The orderliness of the country, it is true, is perfect; but 
“Viator” declares that this is not the effect of Austrian rule, 
for be found when travelling by unfrequented roads across the 
frontier into the other Serb States that the security was equal 
and the kindliness of the people as great. Miss Alice Law 
writes well and with enthusiasm on Milton. She is right in 
dwelling on a side of his character little considered by 
superficial critics. This is the side which naturally was most 
seen when he was quite ayoung man. The following is a quota- 
tion from the Seventh Elegy :— 

“One by chance I beheld pre-eminent over the rest, and that 
glance was the beginning of my malady not far off was 
the sly god [Cupid] himself lurking, his many arrows and the 
great weight of his torch hanging from his back. And without 
delay he clings first to the maiden’s eyebrows and then to her 
mouth ; now he nestles in her lips and then he settles on her 
cheeks ; and whatever parts the nimble archer wanders over he 
wounds my unarmed heart, alas! in a thousand places.” 

This suggests that Milton in his youth read the “ Arcadia,” 
thongh in after years he called it a “vain and amatorious 
poem.” 

The writer of an article headed “The Dead Bones” in 
Blackwood thinks that there is great room for improvement 
in the education given at public schools. He quotes a Bishop 
as saying: “There is nothing the matter with the public 
schools and universities save their system of education.” It 
is the mediaeval aspect of learning against which the author 
argues when he says :—“ The dead languages must be regarded 
simply as the keys to all the beauty and splendour of the 
literature of Greece and Rome; the study of grammar must 
be discarded, the young brain must be taught to accustom 
itself to considering not the construction but the meaning 
of language.” The writer praises the moral and physical 
results achieved by the public schools, but he considers 
that in the present condition of society there is a grave 
danger if those who possess such valuable qualities as 
discipline and chaiacter are wanting in brain-power.— 
General Sir Henry Brackenbury continues his “ Memories 








of My Spare Time.” The present instalment tells of his con- 
nexion with the Standard, and his visit to Strassburg at the 
outset of the Franco-Prussian War asa correspondent. 
There were difficulties in one of the camps, for, in spite of 
passports, the writer was taken for a spy by the military police, 
though many of the French officers showed him civility and 
believed in his good faith. One officer wae. deputed, on account 
of his knowledge of English literature, to question the stranger. 
Suspicion was allayed when it turned. out that Sir Henry 
Brackenbury knew Tristram Shandy more intimately than hig 
interlocutor.——“ Ole Luk-Oie” writes one of those powerful 
pictures of war we are accustomed to expeet from his pen. This 
time the interest is not in dramatie events,-but rather in the 
imperturbable calmness of a Commander-ia-Chief, who remains 
at his headquarters miles. away from the army, and while the 
great and decisive action is being fought catches trout. It is 
not that he is callous—quite the reverse—but he considers it 
his duty, and rightly too, to husband his “nervous energy.” 
When he has launched his bolt he can do nothing more till 
the event is decided. To have fretted with anxious care when 
he could not act would have weakened his power when the 
time for action came. 

The most interesting article in the December number of the 
United Service Magazine is “ Tactical Teachings,” being some: 
remarks by General Sir Ian Hamilton on the training of the 
troops under his command during 1908. We note with special 
interest what he has to say in regard to night attacks :— 

“At the commencement of the Manchurian War the Japanese 

were more German than the Germans in their dislike of extended 
firing lines and their prejudice against night attacks. They have 
nothing to teach us in the matter of extensions, but when we 
see how they were forced by modern war conditions to under- 
take night attacks, and night approaches to the enemy’s 
position, more and more, and on a larger and larger scale, as 
the war went on, then there can be but little doubt as to the 
urgent necessity for perfecting all our methods for working 
in the hours of darkness. For it is now a generally accepted 
fact that (as stated in a former training report) a Brigade. 
thoroughly practised in night operations possesses during 
the hours of darkness a superiority over a Brigade not so 
trained as great as that which a blind man enjoys over a normal 
man when lights are suddenly extinguished. Both Regulars and 
Territorials practised night marches and night attacks as often as 
was possible. Few things, in the experience of the General 
Commanding-in-Chief, give a better idea of the discipline and 
keenness of the rank and file than a night march. It is easy in 
the darkness to practise a little horse-play without detection; 
and to light a cigarette or to talk in an undertone is easier still. 
Nothing however could have been more admirable than the 
conduct of the troops, who might have been marching to bury 
Sir John Moore within range of the French outposts for all the 
noise they made. There was also little or nothing to criticise in 
the conduct of the operations. Actual night attacks were con- 
fined to comparatively small bodies of troops, the larger bodies 
using the darkness to advance close up to the position after the 
outposts had been driven in during daylight. The assault was 
then delivered at dawn. The Artillery took part in some of the 
night marches with the larger units of Infantry. Even on the 
soft mossy turf of Salisbury Plain the noise of their gun wheels 
could be heard at a distance of fully a mile when the night was 
calm and still. Another point about the Artillery suggests grave 
doubts as to how far that arm should be permitted to participate in 
night attacks. When daylight broke the guns were several times 
discovered to be in dangerous proximity to the enemy’s Infantry 
line of defence.” 
The present writer is convinced that the duties incumbent 
upon troops in night attacks should and could be taught fe 
the Territorial Army as well as to the Regulars. Hitherto 
there has been a notion that only very highly trained troops 
can be trusted in this matter, but we believe that it will be 
found~tbhat the intelligence and sense of initiative among 
civilian troops render them specially quick to understand and 
carry out the duties required of them during night marches 
and attacks. The extreme anxiety of the volunteer to play 
the game properly and thoroughly helps him when moving 
in the dark. 

The first number of the English Review makes its appear- 
ance this month. In a prospectus the editors announce 
that their intention is to give prominence to authors “ who 
find it otherwise difficult to obtain an audience, whether 
on account of their lack of influence or of their outspoken 
sincerity.” Distinguished writers have been asked to con- 
tribute “whatever of their intimate convictions they may 
care to print, assuring them—and now addressing the public 
that their work will not be interfered with, trammelled, or 
mutilated in the interests of the less intelligent reader.” The 
magazine opens with a ballad by Mr. Thomas Hardy, the 
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facility of whose rhymes does not atone for the extreme 
anpleasantness of his subject, which deals with illegal 
medicine.——The most interesting thing in this new venture 
is Mr. Wells’s romance of commerce, “ Tono-Bungay,” which, 
it may be explained, is a patent medicine, and brings fortune 
to its inventor and his nephew, the hero and writer of the story. 
Of course, like all Mr. Wells’s recent work, it is a novel with 
a purpose. In the present instance the aim is to show that 
the social system which has produced the landowning classes 
with their great country houses is responsible for the evils of 
the towns. There is a great deal of truth in Mr. Wells’s satire, 
even though we feel his method often to be unscientific. 
He is fond of making bogies that can be easily knocked 
over, and labelling them with the names of actual things 
which they do not greatly resemble. This may be said to be 
his method of dealing with religious ideas——The largest 
part of this first number is devoted to fiction, and we have a 
short story by Mr. Henry James, and the first instalment of 
Tolstoi’s “The Raid,” a volunteer's story of 1852. 





NOVELS. 


“THE RIGHT STUFF.”® 

Some time ago we saw it argued with great skill and evident 
sincerity by a modern novelist in the pages of a leading review 
that it was most unjust to find fault with writers for lavishing 
their talent on the delineation of people whom fastidious or 
well-bred readers would not know or care to know in real life. 
No doubt some readers are still a trifle oversensitive, but 
mowadays they form such a small proportion of the novel- 
weading public that wo are old-fashioned enough to rejoice 
at any evidence of their continued existence. It is good 
to know that there is some restraining influence on the 
energies of those who conceive the whole duty of the 
movelist to reside in the faithful portraiture of the un- 
comfortable. This view of fiction, though extremely fashion- 
able, is happily not shared by Mr. Ian Hay, who rebels against 
it as successfully in “The Right Stuff” as he did in Pip. 
Not content with giving us an admirable hero, he throws in 
at least half-a-dozen other attractive and engaging characters, 
amale and female; pictures for us the happy domestic life of 
® young politician ; pairs off his fascinating sisters-in-law with 
eligible partners; and winds up his story with an eminently 
happy ending. Now it is easy enough to label people “ nice,” 
but to make them entertaining as well, to combine the angelic 
with the humorous, to present virtue in a form that is never 
ansipid, but, on the contrary, is compatible with exhilaration,— 
this is really a far harder task than the conscientious por- 
trayal of ill-conditioned individualism. We do not go so far 
as to say that Mr. Ian Hay is invariably convincing, but there 
never was a time when idealisation deserved a more cordial 
avelcome, and his engaging story is one of the rare oases in 
the dreary desert of arid ability through which it is the lot 
of the professional reviewer to be continually wandering. 


Robert Chalmers Fordyce, the hero of the story, is a 
gigantic young Scot “ with shrewd grey eyes and a chin that 
stood out like the ram of a battle-ship.” Promoted from the 
plough-tail to a Scots University, where he won an open bursary, 
wwe find him a few years later submerged in fourth-rate 
journalism in London. From this arduous and unremunera- 
tive career he is rescued by the narrator, an amiable and 
easygoing M.P., who engages Robin as his private secretary. 
‘Intellectually Robin is a prodigy of efficient industry; but 
though he has all the instincts of a gentleman, in externals he 
lacks polish. Now Adrian Inglethwaite, the M.P. in question, 
chas a charming wife and two fascinating twin sisters-in-law, 
and these three ladies, but especially the twins, undertake the 
‘task of “ mothering” the private secretary :— 

“They exerted themselves quite strenuously to instil into him 
the fundamental principles of life—the correct method of tying a 
-dress tie; the intricate ritual which governs such things as 
visiting-cards and asparagus; the exact limit of the domains of 
‘brown boots and dinner-jackets; the utter criminality of dickeys, 
turn-down collars, and side-whiskers; and the superiority of 
dialogue to monologue as a concomitant to afternoon tea. In 
many respects, they discovered with pleased surprise, their pupil 
‘required no instruction or surveillance. For instance, he could 
always be trusted to enter or leave a room without awkwardness, 





* “The Right Stuf": Some Episodes in the Career of a North Briton. By Ian 
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and his manner o ress was perfect. He was neith i 
nor familiar, and the only people to whom I ever ~ pte. 
marked deference were the members of what is after all the an 
real and natural aristocracy in the world—that of old age.” y 


Robin's social décrassement proceeds with astonishing rapidity 
but the narrative is so diverting that one readily overlooks 
improbabilities. Soon he becomes a regular member of the 
household and the devoted slave of his chief's little girl, Ho 
flattens out incompetent politicians, conquers the respect and 
wins the friendship not only of the twins but of their set 
and finally fulfils the conventional function of a hero by 
falling in love. It would be unfair to reveal the sequel, but wa 
may say that in this, as in all predicaments, Robin cuts 
a masterful figure and retains the goodwill of the reader. 
The graver note which is so effectively struck in the first 
and last chapters, as well as in the episode of the child's 
illness, proves that Mr. Hay can be tender as well as gay, 
and that if ever he chose to write a serious novel he could 
face the task with every prospect of success. But the 
purveyors of food for honest mirth are so few and far 
between that we have no desire to see him quit a path 
which he treads with such ease, good humour, and unaffected 
cheerfulness. 





The Old Wives’ Tale. By Arnold Bennett. (Chapman and Hall, 
6s.)—Mr. Arnold Bennett takes as the subject of his new novel 
the separate histories of two sisters, who in the first chapters of 
the book are in their later teens, while the curtain does not fall 
till they have both died as elderly women. Constance and Sophia 
Baines—afterwards Constance Povey and Sophia Scales—being 
the daughters of a small provincial shopkeeper, it will be seen that 
the story is cast in no heroic mould ; and even though two of the 
gceat catastrophes of the modern world—the siege of Paris and the 
subsequent Commune—are included, their importance is limited 
to their effect on the domestic concerns of Sophia, through whose 
eyes they are shown to the reader. As the sisters live apart 
for thirty years, the book is necessarily divided into two portions, 
Mr. Bennett proceeds smoothly with the history of Constance 
until she is an elderly woman, and then goes abruptly back 
to the year 1866, in which he takes up the history of Sophia, 
who has disappeared both from the town of Bursley and 
from Mr. Bennett’s pages so long before. It must not be con- 
sidered, however, that the smallness of the events of this story 
makes for monotony or dullness. The largeness of the events in a 
life is not a question of intrinsic size, but of proportion, and to 
some people a small domestic crisis may produce as much change 
and perturbation as the occurrence of an earthquake or a ship- 
wreck to others. Mr. Arnold Bennett does not allow his readers 
to be bored for one moment. He shows the small facts of Constance 
Povey’s life just as they appear to Constance herself, and the 
reader will find that the course of a woman's life in Bursley 
for over thirty years becomes invested with increasing interest 
to him. Sophia Scales lives under different conditions. In 1870 
her husband deserts her in Paris, and thereafter she lives there 
by her own exertions. Though thrown by circumstances into 
the midst of a disreputable world, she keeps a tight hold on 
her own honesty, uprightness, and conduct. With all this 
she is less amiable than Constance, and a more astonishing 
product to have come out of the town of Bursley. The other 
characters in the book are grouped round these two salient figures, 
and though they stand out from the canvas, yet do so in due 
subordination to the two heroines. It will be perceived by the 
reader that Mr. Arnold Bennett has written an exceedingly clever 
novel, and one which will well repay perusal. No one, however, 
without plenty of time before him should attempt to begin it, It 
is not a story to be skipped or read in a hurry, and its five hundred 
and seventy-eight closely printed pages should be every one of 
them duly and faithfully turned. If this is done, the reader will 
be rewarded for his perseverance, and will realise at the end that 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has taken a new departure in his art from 
which interesting developments may be expected. 


A Prince of Dreamers. By Flora A. Steel. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—The “prince of dreamers” of Mrs. Steel’s title is the great 
Akbar, Mogul Emperor of India, whose Court and time are 
depicted for us in this novel with considerable vividness and much 
romantic charm. Akbar himself is the principal figure of the 
story, and this picture of a man born with a spirit in advance of 
his time will command all the sympathies of the reader. One of 
the most dramatic scenes in the book is that in which the three 
English adventurers, John Newbery, Ralph Fitch, and William 
Leedes, obtain recognition in India and convey the greetings of 
Elizabeth to her great contemporary. The whole book is full of 
the colour of the East, and if the thread of the story is at times a 
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Yittle confused and difficult to follow, this perhaps only adds to 
the effect which Mrs. Steel is endeavouring to produce on her 
‘Western readers. 

Reapaste Novews.—A Fish out of Water. By F. F. Montrésor. 
{John Murray. 2s. 6d.)—An exceedingly clever little modern 
sketch concerned with opposing temperaments.——The Wounds of 
a Friend. By Dora Greenwell McChesney. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—A story of Elizabethan times, a part of which passes 
in Virginia and part in England——Captain Grant’s Despatch. 
By Garrett Mill. (W. Blackwoodand Sons. 6s.)—A modern story 
concerning despatches which were lost by treachery. The object of 
the plot is to make clear that the traitor was not the man who lost 
them.——The Riverman, By Stewart Edward White. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—A “riverman,” in American speech, means 
one who manipulates the timber sent down by river carriage. 
Orde is the vigorous hero of a powerful story which gives also 
pictures of trade, and of what in some of the States passes for 
politics ——Through Sorrow’s Gates. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A careful study of character worked 
out into an effective story, even though the motive seems scarcely 
adequate.——The Revenge of Gilbert Strange. By William Wood. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A highly melodramatic story. The hero 
is guiled and swindled, and has a revenge of the kind which one 
would guess. 


SOME BOOKS OF 


———_@—_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
feserved for review in other forms,] 








THE WEEK. 





If. By the Authors of “ Wisdom While You Wait.” (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 1s. net.)—The fact that one of the authors of 
If is closely connected with the Spectator makes it impossible for 
us to do more than notice the appearance of this book. We feel, 
however, free to deal with Mr. Morrow’s illustrations, which are 
excellent, and will, we are sure, delight all those who have 
come to admire his work. He isa true illustrator, and enters into 
the very spirit of the book +o be illustrated. In the present volume 
the little drawings to illustrate “If Everything Were Known” are 
particularly striking. Quite admirable is the sense of frenzied 
hurry and crowding shown in the jam of hansoms, motor-cars, 
four-wheelers, and vehicles of all sorts in the “Scene outside 
Euston or Charing Cross or Victoria.” One word more. Should 
the authors of If contemplate a new edition, we make the follow- 
ing recommendation to them. Let us have a postscript with 
“If Authors Wrote their own Reviews.” Mr. Pecksniff said that he 
would like to see Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg. We should 
very much like to see these authors’ idea of, say, Miss Corelli’s 
idea of a review of her latest contribution to fiction. 


Sketches of Rulers of India. By G. D. Oswell. 2 vols. (The 
Clarendon Press. 2s. net per vol.)—All books of a solid, trust- 
worthy kind about India are especially welcome at this time. 
Mr. Oswell, who is the Principal of Rajkumar College at Raipur, 
has given us some Indian history in the biographical form. In 
the first volume he has included sketches of the great actors in 
the Mutiny era: Dalhousie, Canning, the Lawrences, Clyde, 
Strathnairn, Mayo, Nicholson, Havelock. Perhaps we should 
choose out of these as a typical Englishman, not, of course, as the 
greatest, Lord Mayo. He was one of the rank-and-file, so to 
speak, of politicians; but how he rose to the situation! That, 
we may flatter ourselves, is a national characteristic. In Vol. II. 
we have “The Company’s Governors,” beginning with Clive and 
Hastings, and ending with Colvin. The other names are Munro, 
Malcolm, Elphinstone, Metcalfe, and Thomason. Some of these 
names mean but little to the average reader. This is all the 
more reason why books of this kind are welcome, 


The Little Shakespeare. (D. Bryce and Co., Glasgow. 2s. 6d., 
cloth ; 3s. 6d., leather.)—This little book is certainly a marvel of 
paper and print. It contains the thirty-seven plays, the poems, 
an index of phrases, a glossary, a Life with illustrations (of 
Shakespeare’s house, portraits, &c.), and illustrations of the 
plays. The print is of course of the smallest, but it is quite 
legible, the paper being good. The dimensions of the volume 
are 4in. x 2jiu. x §in., while the weight is just over three 
ounces. Asa book to be read, not to be looked at as a curiosity, 
it is certainly a remarkable achievement. 


War Songs. Selected by Christopher Stone. (The Clarendon 
Press. 2s, 6d. net.)—Sir Ian Hamilton writes an introduction in 
which he makes some noteworthy points. He strikes, so to speak, 
@ blow for the war-song, and, whoever may “prate peace,” he 
takes the hearts of nine-tenths of his readers with him, for, 








indeed, war music, whether it be of wind or string, rouses only 
too readily 
“the wild beast force, 
Whose home is in the sinews of a man.” 

And he tells us in some most interesting pages what soldiers 
really like. One remarkable story we must quote, Something 
less than twenty years ago a song, “Fighting with the Seventh 
Royal Fusiliers,” was written ; it so moved the young men of the 
time that the 7th could have raised additional battalions, and 
recruiting, which was not particularly brisk elsewhere, had to be 
stopped for a year. The anthology, which is chronologically 
arranged—the earlier poems are furnished with glossaries— 
contains eighty-seven poems. The first two are “ Bannockburn” 
and “The Sea-Fight at Sluys ”; the last two“ The Private of 
the Buffs” and “The Red Thread of Honour,” both by Sir 
Francis Doyle. With this we may mention with warm praise 
The Tripled Crown (Henry Frowde, 3s. 6d. net). It is described 
as “A Book of English, Scotch, and Irish Verse for the Age of 
Six to Sixteen,” and is said to have been “Chosen and Arranged 
by Three of That Age.” The “Three” have done very well, and 
they have been able to overcome copyright difficulties, so that we 
have a most representative and generally satisfactory collection. 





The New Flora of Krakatay. By A. Ernst, Ph.D. Translated 
by A. C. Seward, F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 
net.)—In August, 1883, Krakatau and two neighbouring islands 
in the strait between Sumatra and Java were absolutely desolated 
by a volcanic eruption. “The islands,” writes Dr. Ernst, “ which 
were formerly green, assumed the appearance of a desert of the 
most desolate type.” Now they are greon again, covered with a 
vegetation so luxuriant that in places it is necessary to cut a way 
through it. Here we have the story of how this result was brought 
about. Ocean currents, winds, and birds were the main factors ; 
and it is highly interesting to see what they and other agencies 
produced. Noris it only plants that have been reintroduced. The 
explorers saw at least one lizard, and it was a mitre long. 


Yorkshire. Painted and Described by Gordon Home, (A. and 
C. Black. 20s. net.)—This volume is a republication of three 
volumes in which a selection of famous places and beautiful 
scenes in Yorkshire were described by Mr. Home with pen and 
pencil. It makes, we need hardly say, a volume of great and 
varied interest. Famous houses and ruins, great churches, moor- 
land and sea-coast, the many things that put Yorkshire so high 
among English shires, are to be found here. It is a most 
attractive volume. 


Facsimiles of Autographs, §c.: John Milton, 1608-1674. (British 
Museum. Is. net.)—The facsimiles of genuine writings of John 
Milton are two,—a page from his commonplace-book and a signa 
ture in the “Album Amicorum” of Christopher Arnold (1651) 
After this the eyesight failed rapidly, and later signatures, &c., 
were the work of an amanuensis or deputy. As the editor acutely 
remarks, the letters are separate, and a blind man does not readily 
lift his pen from the paper. 


New Eprrions.—The Purpose of Life: Selections from the 
Sermons of Padre Agostino da Montefeltro. Translated by 
Catherine Mary Phillimore. 2 vols. (Mastersand Co. 4s. net.) 
—-A Short History of Philosophy. By Archibald B. D. 
Alexander, M.A. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 8s. 6d. net.) 
From Libau to Tsushima. By the late Eugine 8. Politovsky. 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d. net,)—Eugéne Politovsky, it will be 
remembered, was Engineer-in-Chief to the Russian squadron, and 
was killed at Tsushima.—-We have often wondered that there 
are not more reprints of Anthony Trollope’s novels. Here we 
have a very desirable illustrated edition—the illustrations are by 
F. C. Tilney—of The Warden, one that ranks very high among 
them (G. Routledge and Sons, 5s.) Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. By Alice H. Rice. Illustrated by Harold Copping. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s., cloth; 158s. 6d., vellum.) 














We have received from Messrs. Hudson and Kearns some 
varieties of their Date Indicating Blotting-Pads. We can testify 
from the experience of some years to their convenient arrango- 
ment and general utility. They are of various sizes and prices. 
No. 6 (10} in. by 16 in., 2s.) would be suitable for ordinary use, 
and not occupy too large a space on a writing-table. It contains 
on the left hand a diary (a page for each week), pages for cash 
accounts, and calendar; on the right is the blotting-pad, with a 
sufficiency of leaves for ordinary use. No. 7 (11 in. by 24in., 
4s. 6d.) has the same conveniences, with a diary for each 
week; the blotting-paper is of superior quality. No 8a ison a 
larger scale (11 in. by 24 in., 7s.), and generally offers more 








accommodation. Finally, we have the “ Banker’s Edition” (8s.), 
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with specially suitable arrangements.—From the S.P.C.K. 
we have a variety of diaries and almanacs. The Churchman's 
Remembrancer, to which the writer of this notice can give a 
personal testimonial, is the most complete, as far as the conveni- 
ences of diary, space for cash accounts, and the like are concerned. 
This is for the writing-table. The title of The Churchman’s Pocket- 
Book indicates its purpose. The information, ecclesiastical and 
political, is more copious. (A curious misprint gives the “ date of 
creation” for the Archbishop of Canterbury as 1597.) The Church- 
man’s Almanac is on a smaller scale, but with a similar arrange- 
ment. This is of various shapes and sizes, one meant for hanging 
upon the wall. Messrs. Mowbray and Co. also send a variety of 
almanacs, &c., giving information of various kinds, instruction, 
for instance, about liturgical colours.——The British Almanac and 
Family Cyclopaedia of Useful Information (Cassell and Co., 1s.) fully 
justifies its title. The weather, with gardening notes, political 
information past and present, lists of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, ecclesiastical information, names of “ celebrities” (the 
choice is somewhat bizarre), the Army and Navy, and other things 
which defy enumeration, are to be found here. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


— ——— 
— (C) Ms Pickles, 4to 
pplin (A ti Children of the Gutter, cr Bro . 
, Side-Shows, foap 8vo... 
The Lite of Sir Isaac Pitman, 8vo .. ecee 
, France and the French, cr 8vo . ° 
3), Electrical Mlumimating ae ey ame 8v0 
e (A. M,), Cannes and Go emeetnen He... es 
Corbion rbjon (4.) and a Grimsdale (G. E.), er 8 
illiam Callow: an Autobiography, 8v0 
Sesto on. A.), 


ait Beauties, 4to .. 
Cutting (C.), 
Darriens 





ihe vet 


Cuckoo's Call, 16mo 
'G.), War on the Sea: Basic Principles, 8vo 
Dogs, by Well-Known Authorities, Vol. Il., lio (Fawcett ibe 
Drieech (H.), The Seience and Philosophy 0 of the Organism, 
(Black) net 10/6 


Earle (W.), p Troughs by the Way, 12mo. .(G, Allen) net 6/0 
Findlay (G. G. 2 ellowship in the Life Eternal, 'By0 ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 10/6 
Foster em To Know and Believe, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 2/6 

Well of St. Claire, 8vo.. 6/0 





Vol itt 


from Spenser, er 8vo 
Green (0.), How to Cook Fish, 12me... (Pu 
Hackenschmidt (G.), The Way to Live, cr 8vo . (Health and Strength) net 2/6 
Hawkins (E. spt Coneion Comepgarinct Freem> = “onry, 12mo (A, Lewis) net 4/6 
Heath (E. C,), Exeminations in Military oe (Cheers net 1/6 
Henderson (W. E. B.), Poems, cr 8vo.. ‘ A(K. Paul) net 2/6 
Herbert (2.), onds were Trumps, ito. (Southwood) net 21/0 
Highmore (N. J.), Law and Practice of Local Taxation Licences, 8vo 


(Stevens and Sons) 5/0 
Hope (L.), Songs from the Garden of Homa, | imp 8vo ......(Heinemann) net 12/6 
Horder (W. G.), The Other World, cr 8yv. ..(Macmillan) net 3/0 
a x (Baron F. von), The Mystical Sienest of Religion as Studied in 
Catherine of — and her Friends, 2 vols, 8vo (Dent) net 21/0 
SNE TP Ek tile. Tit MM ccinnchececcse cosensveuvescnsns concene taséesceussend (Burleigh) net 26 
Jessup (A. E.), Sir "Gheiste Sher, and _—  . cr 8vo mer Os net 2/6 
Keliner (K. A. H.), Heortology, 8vo . me onc a 10/6 
ree) Y* L.), Insect eos, 8v0 Bell 5 
Kerr (J r. Sharptoo ‘ 
Tangloie D ’, = = Shadow of Pa- menkh, er 8yo . 
Lawrence (J. asonic Jurisprudence and Symbolism (A. Lewis) net 4 6 
Letters of a Noble t Woman: Mrs, La Touche of Harristown (G. Allen) net 12/6 
Letters of James Boswell to Rev. W. J. Temple samen = & Jackson) net 
Lilburn (A.), Fidler Matt, cr 8vo (Brown & Langham) 
Lorraine a} Leaves in the Wind, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Maclaren (A.), St. Luke xiii,-xxiv. and The Epistle to the Romans, 8vo 
(Hodder & antes | 24 
Maunsel (A. L.), The Apostate, cr 8vo Allen) 
Mellors ( 4% In ‘and About Nottinghamshire, cr 8vo ..... “(Simpkin) net 
Miles (W.), A Nines! Index to the Methodist Hymn Book... “(B. rnd ) net 
Monroe (W. Viking Land, cr 8vo Bell) net 
a (R.  D. ), Spanish Idioms with their English Boctealguta, 


r 8vo (Whittaker) net 
Besse te: W.), Life Transfigured, cr 8vo ..(Marshall Bron} net 
meee, the Mind of, as Revealed in his Though , Speech, and Actions, 

paasoundagtene caches cuupene sennebagenenenseasenssoncnnsencscesoconese enesee’ (Sisley) net 

North (. ie ‘A Littie Summer at Assisi, cr 8vo (Dent) net 
Oesterley (W. 0. E.), The Doctrine of ‘the Last Things ...(J. Murray) net 
boner AN "Pap ; Part VIL, 4to (H. Frowde) net 25/( 
tt (W.), Under the Pink Chesnuts, cr 8vo (Drane) 
Pereial (M.) and Jelliffe (R. A.), Specimens of Exposition and Argument, 
Macmillan) net 

— (N.), Life of Richard Steward, Dean Designate of St. Paul’s, cr 8vo 
( Masters) 
(Bell) net 
.(Duckworth) 


BS £2 90.9 foro Solen wnt 


/6 
16 
/6 
/6 
/0 
/0 
‘6 
/6 
6 
/6 
‘6 
6 
3/6 
0 


6; 

4/0 
3/6 
60 
6/0 
2/6 


Preyer (D. C.), Art of the Netherland Galleries, cr ine 
Reid (S. J.), Sir Richard Tangye, cr 8vo... 
Bichet (C.), gt and Cons o: Vivisection, ‘Bro. Duckworth) net 
Ricketts (T. F,), The Speedin of Smallpox, 8ve (Cassell) 21/0 
Ross (RB. \ Aubrey Beardsley, cr 8vo.. ..(Lane) net 3/6 
Russell (A.), The Theory of Electric Cabies and Networks. (Const able) net 8'0 
Short Poems, by ‘‘ Clansman,” 12mo .,,..... K. Paul) net 2/6 
Spooner (H. 5. ), Machine Drawing and Design ‘for "Beginners.. ‘(Longmans) 3/6 
Spruce (R.), Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon and Andes, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Swan (E, A.), Law of Quiet aupapinent and Title in Respe 3 of Landlord 
and Tenant, 8vo ...... .(Sweet & Maxwell) 7 
Towler (W. G.), Socialism in ‘Local Government, “cr 8v0 (G, Allen) net 5 
Village of Bon (The), 4to (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Watson eS: , ~~. Skipsey : Life and Work, cr 8vo .......(Unwin) net 2, 
Winter Gs. Lady Jennifer, cr 8vo (C. H. White) 6; 
Women in Endustns from Seven Points of View, by Various Authors, cr 8vo 
eee we net HM 


Young (D. T.), The Travels of the Heart, cr 8vo (B. Culley) 


LIBERTY & CO’S XMAS GIFTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


1000 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


FREE 








ILLUSTRATIONS 


1000 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


CATALOGUE POST 


es er vt 
£2 
Regent St Lonoon 





TT 


OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE, 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W, 





138 per Ih —iIin 11, %ib, and 1b Ting, 


Major Waiter Wineryietp writes :—"' The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 

TELEGRAMS~ 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London, 


3787 Gerrard. 





ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,400,000, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), 1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835, 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 48 eiiaieieliane nnn ssthiiais E.0, 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Always complete, yet capable of unlimited expansion, the 
“Gunn” is the ideal receptacle for a library, large or small. 
Each section may be purchased separately, and attached either 
vertically or horizontally according to space. The sliding glass 
doors are detachable by simply unhooking ; there are no unsightly 
metal bands, no visible fixings of any kind. The “Gunn” 

Sectional Bookcase makes an ideal Xmas Gift for the book-lover. 


NATIONAL 








Write for Booklet No. 18, showing HMiustrations of many 
styles, with full Particulars and Prices, sent post-free@s 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Hamptons are now shewing @ large and varied 
selection of tasteful yet inexpensive Furniture, 
&e., especially suitable for Xmas Gifts. 


A copy of their new booklet “Christmas Presents” 
will be posted free on request. 


HAMPTONS PALE MALL, 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY LONoOO N. 
NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE. 
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ALLIANGE 
aSSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


sap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


ranches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties of 

TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lst 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Ageuts. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ns ASSURANCE. 








Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 

meunanoe THE WORLD, 
“COMPANY, LTD.| Head Cia net 

FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 

ACCIDENT. mae 

BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,298,499. 








GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL 
HOSPITAL, HOLLOWAY, N. 


£12,000 
Owing to Bankers. 
“RECEIPTS FOR THE Last Ning Montas Aare DEFICIENT 
TO THE EXTENT OF £7,000. 
17 BEDS FOR PAYING PATIENTS, 
NO RESERVES. 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 











Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


— > 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when avaliable), FouRTEEN GuINgAS 


TEED cccceccocsccccescce +++» £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 21 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6] Half Narrow Column ........ 2320 
‘Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3% 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 

COMPANIES, 

“Ontalde Page .coccccocccesss+ £16 16 O| InsidePage .......c.ce0e0e L414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an Inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an tach, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Hal- terly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Guan 
(ae cocccccccee ML 8 6....014 8.0000 7 8 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Coionies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. cseccsecccccee 113 6....016 3....0 8 B 








LECTURES, &c. 
“pers AND THE MODERN WOMAN.” 


A LECTURE by Mr. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
(Editor of the Spectator). 
The above Lecture will be delivered on TUESDAY, December 8th, at 5 o'clock, 
at 118, EATON SQUARE, 8. W.., 
: By kind permission of Mrs. Malcolm Fox. 

Tickets, price 7s. éa. and 5s., will be sold in aid of a Fund which is | 
raised for establishing courses ofa University standard in Home Science an 
Economics at King’s College, Women’s Department.—Tbey may be obtained 
beforehand from Miss M. FOX, 118, Eaton Square, S. W. 


LECTURE on THE SECRET OF THE BUDDHA 

will be given by G. BR. S. MEAD, . M.R.A.S., on MONDAY, 
December 7th, at 3.30 p-m., at 283 ALBEMARLE STREET, in the Lecture 
Room of the Theosophical Society. Open to the public. 








OR CHILDREN LEARNING TO RIDE— 
TO BE LET ON HIRE, a PONY, 122, seven years old, very quiet, 
good mouth, slim across withers, sure-footed, quiet with motors or steam. 
All particulars and photograph on application.— F. “ 27 Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W. 
O SCHOOLMASTERS retiring and others.—A liberal 
CAPITATION FEE would be PAID for the TRANSFERENCE of a FEW 
PUPILS by Cambridge M.A. in Holy Orders, having fine premises standing in 
large grounds in very healthy country district. Wanted. Boys 6 to 14 years 
of good class.—Apply in first instance to “ V.,” care of J. L. Moore, Solicitor, 
60 Landowne Road, Bromley, Kent, 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


YOUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
following appointments:—(1) MISTRESS of METHOD at the Graystoke 
Place Day Training College; (2) LECTURER, specially qualified in HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY, at the Clapham Day Training Colleze ; aud (3) ASSISTANT 
LECTURER, specially qualified in HISTORY, at the Avery Hill Training 
College. 

The salaries attaching to the posts will be in accordance with the Council's 
scale for Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers in Training Colleges (Lecturers 
£180, rising to £250; and Assistant Lecturers £1530, rising to £170). 

Forms of application, together with particulars of the posts, cau be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London Couuty Council Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. The last day for receiving applications is 11 a.m. 
on 2ist December, 1908, 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed H 43, and a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to he a disqualification 
for employment. G, L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 

L.C.C, Education Offices, Victoria Embaukment, W.C., 

2nd December, 1908. 
| tacicmenemocmenence EDUCATION BOARD 
IRELAND. 

PERMANENT INSPECTORS. 

The Intermediate Education Board for Ireland will shortly procesl to 
appoint Six Permanent Inspectors of Intermediate Schools, and are now 
prepared to consider applications for these appointments. 

Applications, which should be accompanied by copies of testimonials, should 
reach the Office not later than 5th January, 1909. and should state age (which 
must not exceed forty-five years), University distinctions, and special 
qualifications. 

Information as to the salary and duties of the offices (to which the entire 
time of the officers must be devoted) can be obtained on application by letter 
to the Assistant Commissioners, from whom forms of application may also be 
obtained. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be regarded as a disqualification. 

By Order, T. J. BELLINGHAM BRADY, 
SWIFT PAINE JOHNSTON, 
Assistant Commissioners. 





“FOR 


1 Hume Street, Dublin. 
Ww a (1) an OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE in Ist and 2nd class Classical Honours, to take the 
highest CLASSICAL WORK iu a Preparatory School of 60 or 70 boys. Com- 
mencing salary £120, resident.—(2) An OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE, under 30 vears of age, to take FRENCH and GERMAN 
(acquired abroad) in a Public School. Salary £110 to £120, resident.—Apply 
to the SCHOLASTIC, &c., ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
DVERTISER, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge; Whit- 
worth Scholar in Engineering; Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; DESIRES APPOINTMENT as INSTRUCTOR in ENGINEER- 
ING and SURVEYING at an Agricultural College or care of Engineering 
Laboratory at Public School.—C, E., care of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
Temple Station, London, W.C. 
\j J ANTED, in BUSINESS HOUSE or INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENT, an OPENING for young ENGLISHMAN, 
aged 18, just leaving a public school. French and German very good.— 
Box 292, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


ADY SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT as MATRON or 

4 LADY-HOUSEKEEPER, from Garfield House Preparatory School, 

Devonport. Reference permitted to the HEAD-MASTER.—Write “N. B.,” 
at above address. 


J\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

‘4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen, (Premium.) Three years’ 
course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time 
assnred.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


4 NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
‘4 PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic:] Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 


Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. ; 
TT\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for 1» FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premima 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
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ING EDWARD Vitra GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NUNEATON, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Governors invite applications for the post of Head-Master in the place 
of the Rev. 8. G. Waters, who has resigned on receiving preferment. 

The Master must be a Graduate of some University in the British Empire, 
and will be appointed subject to the provisions of the Schemes approved by 
her late Majesty in Council in 1876 and 1895, and to any modification of the 
same. Under these Schemes, ‘“ No person shall be disqualified for being a 
Master in the School by reason only of his not being or not intending to be 
in Holy Orders.” 

The 1 must be ducted in d with the Regulations of the 
Board of Education for Secondary Schools. : 

The Master will receive £150 a year, and £2 capitation fee for each boy, and 
the whole of the sums paid for board. There are at present 82 Day-boys 
attending the School. There is accommodation for 12 Boarders. 

The School Buildings are new and have had added to them quite recently 
well-equipped Laboratories for Chemistry and Physical Science, an Art Room, 
also 0 Maceal lnstruction Room. 

There is a good Residence free from rates and taxes, 

Personal canvass will Lp ee ’ 

Applications (with not more than three testimonials and with additional 
references) should be addressed to the Clerk, H. BROCK HA , Esquire, 
Nuneaton, by or before the 9th day of December, 1908. 


ORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of CLERK and ORGANISING 
SUPERINTENDENT of Evening Schools and Technical Classes to the 
King’s Norton Local Higher Education Committee. The person appointed 
will, if required, act, under the Director of Education,as ene ge by ey 
of Evening Schools and Technical Classes in the northern part of the County, 
and do such other Educational work as may be required. 

Candidates must have had suitable administrative and practical experience 
in Education other than elementary. Other things being equal a graduate 
will be preferred, 

Salary, £240 per annum, together with out-of-pocket expenses. The person 
appointed will be required to take up his duties as soon as possible after the 
ist Jan » 1909. 

Applications must be sent in to the undersigned (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained) by Saturday, the 12th December. 








$$ 
oy eg PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium >: 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jecte—To train EA Xn. 
Women as Scientifie Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymecsne? 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Co 
—— with qualified teachers, llegea 
EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a Special course 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing rand 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons ‘an ehe 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permittad to Lore 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, avd Rer, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, “9 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, . seam 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educationa} 

and Medical Gymvastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
. WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary's College, 
Paddington. ° 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londop 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cam bridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtaiued op 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


| oeeaie HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, wW. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special attention to 
Languages, English, and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year, 

















A: WESTON PRIESTLEY, 
87 Foregate Street, Worcester. Director of Educati 
26th November, 1908. [N. 78.] 


OVENTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS at the Municipal Secondary School for Girls. Candidates must 
be well qualified to teach Arithmetic and History. Preference will be given 
to those possessing a University Degree (or equivalent qualifications). Salary 
according to Scale. The successful candidate will be required to commence 
duties on January 19th, 1909, next. Forms of application, which should be 
ber oe - early as possible, and Scales of Salaries may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

Education Offices, Coventry. FREDK. HORNER, Secretary. 

8rd December, 1908. 


DUCATIONAL ADVISER WANTED on the Staff of 

a London Publishing house. He must be young and energetic, with 

a a knowledge of the requirements of Secondary Schools, and he must be 

able to arrange and secure books by competent writers. Such books would, as 

a rule, deal with Elemen Science, Modern Languages, and English.—Apply, 

with copies of testimonials, stating qualifications and salary required, to 

PUBLISHER, care of Anderson's ‘advertising Agency, 14 King William 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ODERN LANGUAGE MASTER REQUIRED for 

first-grade Public School. Resident post with adequate salary.—Apply, 

TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Limited, Educational Age nts, 158-162 Oxford 
Btreet, London, W. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
tudents are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 
Ove Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of grants of £10 are offered for the Course, beginning in 
January, 1909. 
They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should reach the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later than 
December 12th. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W, 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
Bt. Andrews, N.B, 


NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air ty bows from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, br'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and othera, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pn a all ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 














ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebe} 
Union. Scholarships of from £15 to £25 offered to graduates in January, 
1909.—For further p@‘iculars as to Middlesex Scholarships, Hall of 
Residence, &., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 
College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymuasium, 

Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
SCHOOL, 


5 a&aee ALLEN’S GIRLS’ 
e EAST DULWICH GROVE, S.E. 


Head-Mistress: Miss J. F. COULTER (Cambridge Classical Tripos). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19th January, 1909. 
ENTRANCE SESE ASS. =< 15th December, 1908, at 

o’cloc 
S. W. BICKELL, Clerk 


UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class school for girls. Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH, Thorough education, Great care given to Frenci: and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. Health carefully studied, 
Premises on high ground. S.W. aspect. Garden overlooking sea. Playiug-field, 











.™m. 
the Governors. 





‘NROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls, 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfal Home School 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joiut Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 














Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS BEGIN DECEMBER 2lsr. 


IGHFIELD.—Home School for Girls, BECCLES 
SUFFOLK.—VACANCIES at Christmas for two or three Girls of 16 
wishing for preparation for Exams., or healthy country life with good 
training. Favourable terms for daughters of Clergy or Professional Men.— 
Applications to Miss SEELEY. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 8.W. 














17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park, Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss 

HYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house adjoining the 

school will be opened in January as a boarding-house under the personal 
supervision of the HEAD-MISTRESS,—Prospectus on application, 


Jr daveitere HIGH SCHOOL (G.P.D.5S.T.), 
y 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prosvectus, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
C UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. WALSH. Fees, £45 a year. 
; is specially intended for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A 
ses age | Mc ern Education, including French and German. 
Chore Department for Housewifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
_onertnen Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large 
Piaying-feld. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20ru, 1909, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. Fees, £100 a year. 
,001 for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There are two large Residences, 
School-house, and Sanatorium. The buildings stand in over ten acres of 
° upd on gravel soil, high and well-drained. Parkstone is well known 
ns of the bealthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19ru, 1909, 


A Seb 





Nn — : 
HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
“M TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Arehbishop of Cauterbury’s Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma, 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 

Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Studeuts with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909, 

Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 








ST ANDREWS SCHOO! FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
he climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses iu connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are larg 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training. —Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Andrews, 


JDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
{Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmischam. 


EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


Preparation for University Examinations. 

Large Playing-fields for Hockey and Cricket. 

Boarding-House in grounds of 10 acres under supervision of Head-Mistresa 
and Staff. 

Terms, &c., on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


QU sEN's 7 








GIRLS: 


COLLEGE, LONDON 
([zcorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 
The LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY lith. Prospectuses and 
~ of Lectures on application to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., 43 Harley 
Street, W. 


(jessse SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorvugh education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil. 
Gymuasium, tennis- ‘ourts, field for games, aes 


A FGl0. FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
>: 





DITON HIiLL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILI. and Mademoiselle 
SEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Nov, 10th, 
50) —FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL NEAR LONDON,— 
) e DAUGHTERS of CLERGY, OFFICERS, and PROFESSIONAL 
N. Exceptional advantages. —Box 235, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 








GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 
‘ e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10) yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
School: Westholme, Hunstanton-ou-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 
cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough greunding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils, Fees inclusive.—Prospectus, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at 
Liverpool University and King William's College in May, 1909, when Two 
Scholarships of £50, oue of £15, and two of £10 will be offered.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
iPsom COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical anl Molera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable feaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
A Public School at moderate cost. Preparation for ‘Universities, 
Services, and Professions. Separate Junior Department for Boys under 12, 
in which boys are prepared for Osborne and for Public Schools.—For 
Tlustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Fari of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, aud Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 





a 


|. Coates EDWARD VII. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
KING'S LYNN. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
Under direct patronage of his Majesty the King, who personally presents 
Head Boy with Gold Medal every year. - “ —_ 
Fees, £52 10s. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Mathematics, Science, and 
Classics, £10-£30, 
Full particulars, Prospectus, Views, from Head-Master, Rev, W. BOYCE, 
M.V.O., M.A. 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 
In the Cheshire Plain, four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900, 
Modern buildings, standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University 
Scholarships and Matriculation or for Professional and Commercial Life. A 
a School in connection with the Senior School will be opened ia 
ay, 1909. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 8th, at the School, 
For Prospectus and particulars of admission on the Foundation, apply to 
the Head-Master, H. L. JONES, M.A.; or to the CLERK to the GUVEKNORS, 
38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 
Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its owa 
gymuasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Publio 
Schools in the last ten years. 


ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Healthy and elevated site. Maguilicent playing-fields, Boys 
prepared for Universities, Competitive and Professional Preliminary 
Examinations. School Leaving Scholarships.—For Prospectus apply to 
HEAD-MASTER, 
= ABBEY SCHOOL BECKENHAM, 
(Established 45 years.) 
Preparatory for the best Public Schools and Royal Navy. Beautiful grounds 
(16 acres) and exceptionally tine building.—Write for Prospectus aud List of 
Scholerships and Honours. 


Kee SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON,.— 
“4 Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully equipped Secoudary School; Boarders and Day Boys, 
Exceptional advantages. pen situation on Common. Near Clapham 
Junction.—Illustrated Prospectus free from Rev, HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


EB 4.5,.7 3,0 U.P N= COLLEGE 














President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. 
F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clerzy. 








gp gy SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).—Healthy 

situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet, 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R, G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have stadies, 
and the playing-felds are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There aro 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. -- Particulars from the HEAD MASTER 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymuasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Ofiicers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCUOLARSUILIS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ELS TED SOHO O Lk. 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. _ 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually, LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
—Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. __ a te ae 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909, 

Head-Master, C. W ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


Quek BORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acrewar 
House, Sherborne. — 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
Tbe Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS foe 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


Ors DLE SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
DECEMBER, beginning December 8th, when two Scholarships of £40 a year 
and two or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 














ALF FEES for promising BOYS of 8 to 10 years of age. 

Preference given to Sons of the Clergy. One of the best known schools 

of the South of England (which has taken more than 30 Scholarships at Eton 

and Winchester) has unexpected vacancies in January, 1909.— Apply in the 

first instance to “X.,” care of Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 

Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 

bracing climate, large grounds, Parochial Debating Society. University 
Examinations, French, German, Home life; efficient supervision. 
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ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, ani Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
ken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 

of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and leries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 


Docteur Blanche, Paris. ~—S 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BBITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Musie (Pranoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
c German, Opportunities for ower form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house BOYS or YOUNG 
DIES. Highest references, 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards, House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, Every facility for Qutdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. 


RESDEN, A, Ublandstr. 41.—The Fri. HORICHS offer 

a REFINED HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, All advan- 

tages for German and other accomplishments. Pleasant family life with all 

home comforts. Only 6-8 received. Mrs. Broome-Giles, 7 Ulster Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, London, will kindly give reference. 


ERMANY, LUBECK.—Frau OBERFORSTER ELLE 
TAKES one or two YOUNG GENTLEMEN, who wish to LEARN 
GERMAN, as boarders. Terms moderate.—Gertrudeustrasse 3sII. English 
ref., Mrs. Worthington, The Steps, Cam, Glos., and Mrs. Miles, “*‘ Heysham,” 
Hampstead Heath, N.W. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DeTMOLDsTR., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. — central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendi a to acquire pure German, English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (ip  eveonal inatrestion daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 
l Hayne and Mrs. L. T. LUCAS RECEIVE 
a few PAYING GUESTS at their well-appointed private residence, 

Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. Particulars and photos of house on 
application. References exchanged. 









































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
GCHOOLS 


in ENGLAND ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 28. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Caunon Street, 
Londen, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close tonch with all the best establishmeuts for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected, 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


BU CATISO SB. 

Parents or Guardians Cutie accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd, C. J. S. Nicnot, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 

Browne, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Phone : 1567 Gerrarp. 


or 








CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
vosired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of _xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
duates) gives ad vice and assistance without » nt to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address. “ Triform,. London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. HUours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
meut): ll am. tol p.m. and 2 p.m, to5 p.m. ; Saturday until 3 p.m, 








ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ser G, CURLING, TOBOGGANNING, SKATING 
SLEIGHING, &c. —— 
BaLLaicurs—Granp HoTet AUBEPINE. 
Str. BeatenseRG—Granp Hore. Victoria, 
Hore. Bevievve. 
Cuamonrx—Granp Horet Courter, 
Hore. pes Ares. 
Cuesirres—HOoreL CHAMOSSAIRE. 
KanpersteGc—Granp Hore. Victor, 
Kvosters—Granp Horet VEREINA, 
Lenzerueipe—Horet Kvruavs. 
Horet ScuwelzERHor. 
MontTana—Parace Horet. 
Moreins—Granp Hore. pes Barns. 
Vittars Sur-OLtos—Granp Hore. Moveray, 
Horet BELLevve. 
Horet pu Parc. 
ae , omen ——— Vicroria, 
@ rooms in some of the above Hotels have already } 
certain periods. All rooms must be booked in London, _ A ap for 
these Hotels will be forwarded on application to es 
The SECRETARY, ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd, 5 Endsleigh Gardens 
London, N.W. > 


KI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING ON THE 
ALPS.—For full particulars of best Resorts see ‘‘ PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINTER SPORTS YEAR-BOOK,” with Club “ Who's Who,” cloth Mas. 
trated, 1s., post-free, from WATKIN WATKINS, Hon. Secretary, Highfield, 
J 


Harrow. a 2 ae ee 
N ISS BISHOP'S Small, Private TOURING PARTIES. 
Bt SICILY and CALABRIA with the RIVIERAS (Syracuse, Catani : 
Palermo, Taormina, Amalfi, Salerno, Cannes, Nice, &c.). January 19th. ITAL 
(Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c.), March. TOURAINE (Medieval Cha. 
teaux), May. Incl. terms, Refs, exchanged.—27 St, George’s Road, Kilburn, 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massaga 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


YO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.Cc. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey, 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinctiog 

of religion, and trained for domestic service, Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland, DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


My ae MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and a for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, 
G, SIBLEY HAYCOCK, 


| gg may ee nog REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


Seawert wzins WARNTE BS 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 worls, No maunifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Loadon, W.C. 

ANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 

the word “FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs anl Mags 

decorated with a Rose and the word ‘“ FIAT.”—LAW, FOULSHAYM, and 

COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street, London, W, 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 


firm in the World.—B. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac. 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


)XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 

Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 

for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made, (Reference Capital 

and Counties Bank.)—R,. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 


Oye ye — — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 
Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908. —Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 
in informing Messrs. Howarth and Pair that their Blackbeetle Paste, ‘ Blattis,’ 
proved most efficacious in exterminating a long-endured pest.” Tins 1 3, 25, 
4,6 (post-free). -HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 



































EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED of 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








JRIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or 
Gentlemen, Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Household Account Book, 3s, 6d. post-free.—McQUEEN & 
CO., Moat Road N., Leicester. 


YOOK BARGAINS.—Sichel’s Catherine de Medici, 16s., 
for 6s.; Hodgkin’s Early English Pottery, 42s., for 25s.; Clouston’s 
English Furniture and Makers of 18th Century, 10s. 6d., for 6s. 6d.; Dod’s 
Peerage, &c., 1904, 21s., for 4s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., ‘or 
28s. 6d.; Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Dranglitsmen of the 1sth 
Century, 28s., for 14s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 248.; Cole’s British 
Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for 14s.; Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, ls., for 5s.; William- 
son’s George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Harmsworth Self- 
Educator, 8 vols., 30s.; Harmsworth Ency., 10 vols., 56s., for 30s. 100,00 
Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


Ought to be in your home in time for 


Christmas. 


satisfaction of feeling 


HE charm of the Pianola Piano is perhaps never fully realisable until you own one, 
but cannot you imagine yourself master of the piano, experiencing the supreme 
music living, growing, swaying to your slightest wish ? 


It is not at all difficult to 
obtain, so why not see about it at once? 


It is the 


sensitiveness of the Pianola Piano, its immediate response to the artistic sense, that has 
gained for it the unqualified approval of every musician of note. 
through its unique devices, the Metrostyle and Themodist, does something more than give 


you control over the world’s pianoforte music. 
For instance, by far the greater part of music must of necessity be unfamiliar 
The notes of this music you would, of course, always play correctly on the 


that control. 
to you. 


The Pianola Piano, 


It teaches you to make the best use of 


Pianola Piano, but the rhythm and tempo would, in all probability, be hopelessly at variance 


with the composer's intentions. 


The Metrostyle allows you to play a composition repro- 


ducing an interpretation specially provided by the composer or by some famous exponent of 
the composer's work. Thus, before you attempt to play the piece in your own way, a great 


teacher has to all intents and purposes shown you how to play it. 


The Themodist is the device which accents melody notes zxdepfendently of all other 


notes. So you play a composition, bringing out the actua/ melody notes clearly and distinctly. 


Indisputable 
Testimony. 


= 


I consider the Pianola with the 
Metrostyle an invention of the 
greatest importance to musical art. 
Not only does it play the notes 
correctly, but, with the Metro 
style, interpretation equal to that of 
an artiste is assured. 
Joseph JOACHIM. 





I consider the Metrostyle indispen- 
sable to the Pianola, and I indicated 
my interpretations of several com- 
positions with great interest. 

I, J, PADEREWSEL. 





The Metrostyle places the Pianola 
beyond all competitors. It makes 
the Pianola interesting and instruc- 
tive to pianists, as well as to those 
who cannot play the piano. 

Josef HOFMANN, 





Before I heard the Pianola with the 

Metrostyle I had thought all such 

instruments were only machines. 
Edvard GRIEG, 





It was difficult to believe that it was 
net an artiste performing, for the 
difference between the Pianola and 
other similar devices is so great as 


to be startling. 
Hans RICHTER. 





Practically every other 
musican of note has given 
equally convincing endorse- 
ment to the Pianola. 











Either the Weber or Steck Piano is com- 
bined with the Pianola, Metrostyle, and 
Themodist to form the complete piano 
—the Pianola Piano. The Weber and 
Steck are pianos of unrivailed merit, so 
that whether you play the Pianola 
Piano by hand or music-roll you could 
not find a better medium for the ex- 
pression of your musical ideas. 


If you already own a piano, we will take it in part 

exchange for the Pianola Piano, allowing you full value. 

Ten pounds down will bring the Pianola Piano to your 

home, and the ensuing monthly payments would not 

inconvenience you. You are invited to call at A®olian 

Hall, and to write for full particulars, specifying 
Catalogue B. B. 





The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 








Indisputable 
Testimony. 





It seems to me superfluous to give 
you in writing my appreciation of 
the Weber Piano. I have been 
playing the Weber throughout my 
ast tour of seven months, and this 
fact alone proves more than any- 
thing which could be ssid or 
written, I. J. PADERBEWSKL 





I find the Weber uusurpassable in 


the strength and grandeur of its 
bass, in the bell-like and crystalline 
purity of its treble end absolute 
erfection of delicate mechanism 


The blending of all these sterling 
qualities makes the Weber a piano 
of superlative merit. 

Moriz ROSENTHAL, 





I consider the Steek Pianoa remark 


ably fine instrument. t full, 
resonant tone and a most responsive 
action, and I can really say that ite 


use has given me much pleasure. 
Edvard GRIEG. 


These endo-sements re 
typical of hundreds given 
tou the Weber Pisno, Steck 
Piano, and th Pianola, 
When you consider that the 
Pian Piano is @ com- 
binati of the Pianola, 
Metrostyle, and Th mod ise 
with either the Weber or 
Steck Piano, can you possibly 
wish for further evidence 
that the Pianola Piano is 
essential to the ideal home? 


y 
la 
nm 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell,.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 


SALT 


1s 
NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 


HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 





‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION, 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S8.E, 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO.,, 


1338 LONG ACRE, W.C, 
Tel. No, 11468 CENTRAL. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 











Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 
INVESTED FUNDS......£70,000,000. 





A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

erms, These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrhea and Digestive 

roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 





i 


Smoke 


Country Life 
Cigarettes 


PURE 


PURE 
VIRGINIA 10 for 3d. VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. TOBACCO, 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tae ImperiaL Tozsacco Co. (or Great Briraris anv IReLanp), Lrurrzy, 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin, 





Those who do their 


FRENCH GARDENING 


on the economical methods explained in Mr. Anton’s 
book, “French Gardening without Capital” (which 
is published by Stanley Paul, of Clifford's Inn, 
London, and sold by all Newsagents and Book- 
sellers, price 3d.), will be able to get from us 
all they want at a comparatively trifling cost, as 
per the special offers contained in our adver- 
tisements in that publication. 


Our Free List of F. G. Specialities 
sent to any address on application. 


CHEAP WOOD CO., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., E.C, 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhcea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of aH Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 











ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 





SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Llustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above, 
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THE LETTERS OF 





























serviceable paper. 





Mr. Chamberlain 


“ Must increase the feeling and respect already 
entertained for the character of the late Queen 
Victoria and the services which during her long 
reign she rendered to the people of this 


country.” 


Mr. Haldane 

“The conception of placing this book within the 
reach of those who may desire to possess it 
permanently, but are not ina position to afford 
to purchase the expensive edition, is an admirable 
one.” 


Sir Evelyn Wood 

“TI rejoice that the letters of one who was not 
only a great Monarch, but also a very great 
woman, should now be available to the reading 
public of the kingdom.” 


AN 





will be as thoughtful and graceful as it is economical. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Three volumes bound in red cloth, and stamped in gold. 
1,500 pages of text printed in clear type on _ strong, 
16 Full-page Illustrations. 








Lord Curzon 
“Presents to a far wider public what must 
always remain one of the most important his- 
torical works of the century.” 


Mr. George Meredith 


“ By the wise and benevolent command of King 
Edward the letters of his Royal Mother are now 
given to the world in pleasantly legible print, at 
a cost that may seem to be almost a gift.” 


Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe 
** As fascinating as a good novel, with facts in 
the place of fiction: as informing as a history 
at first hand, with the past portrayed in the 
vivid colours of the present: a moving story of 
the girlhood and wifehood of a woman no less 
conspicuous for her right understanding of the 
high office she was early called upon to fill than 
for her large and loving heart.” 


A Welcome Addition to ones own Library, or 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


As a Christmas Gift nothing could be more appropriate or more appreciated. 
Thousands will avail themselves of the opportunity of making a present which 


Many people have ordered 


a large number of sets with the object of giving them as presents to those in 


humbler circumstances in life. 


To the subjects of His Majesty living beyond the 


seas they would come as a particularly welcome surprise, and their educational 


value, so far as the rising generation is concerned, cannot be overestimated. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers, &c., and from 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 376-384 Oxford St., W. 





PRICE FOR THE THREE VOLUMES 


6s. net. 
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MESSRS. SKEFFINCTON’S LIST. 


Dr. A. G. MORTIMER’S Beautiful Christmas Gift-Book 


for the Aged. 
Cloth, price 8s. 6d, ; elegant leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


it Ringeth to Evensong 


Years. The beautiful chapters in 
editations for those who are approach- 
ing or have reached old age. It deals throughout, in a cheering spirit of 
consolation and help, alike with the difficulties, trials, and blessings of 
advancing years. Most suitable for an Autumn, Christmas, or New Year's 


Thoughts for Advancin 
this book form brief Readings or 


Gift, TENTH THOUSAND. 


By the Rev. Canon KNOX LITTLE. Printed in red and black, on specially 
made paper, and bound in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, with burnished 
edges. Thirteenth Thousand. Price 3s. 61. 


A Treasury of Meditation: 


Aids to those who desire to lead a Devout Life. 


CHRISTMAS CiFT-BCOK FOR CHILDREN. 


By the late Lady SNAGGE. Preface by the late Rev. Canon 
MacCOLL, D.D. Elegant cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Simple Talks to Little Children 
on Holy Subjects. 


“A very beautiful little book.” —Standard, 


FOR CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
By MYRTLE B. S. JACKSON. Price 2s. net; by post, 2s, 3d. 


The Merry Thought Plays. 


Six New and Original Plays for Amateur Dramatic Clubs, Village Enter- 
tainments, Girls’ Schools, Colleges, &. Easy to Stage, easy to Dress, 
and easy to Act. Very strongly recommended, 


FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. each Series. 


Gordon League Ballads. 


FIRST SERIES, Eighth Thousand. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
This Series includes **‘ HARRY,” as recited with such remarkable success 
by Mrs. Kendal, together with 15 other Ballads, The SECOND SERIES, 
2s, 6d., contains 15 Ballads, 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





Here is a book which will appeal at once to all lovers of 
sport. The hunting, shooting, or racing man will revel in the 
delightful old prints which the Author has coilected into ose 
beautiful volume, containing upwards of 70 plates. in colour 
and monochrome. 


OLD SPORTING PRINTS 
By RALPH NEVILL 


deals with a subject which is of perpetual interest to all 
Britishers. It is a book which should be seen in the library 
of every sport-lover. 

Price 5s, in paper cover, 

or 7s, 6d. in cloth (Xmas presentation edition). 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Published by 
THE CONNOISSEUR MAGAZINE, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES. 


By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
With a Frontispiece. 





Crown $&vo, 6s. 


*** Round-the-Fire Stories’ is the best collection of short stories published 
for many years.......It ought to be said that there is nothing morbid and 
nothing unhealthy in this really great book. It is a book that every one 
should read for himself. It is pre-eminently a Christmas gift-book,.”’—‘* A 
May or Kent,” in the British Weekly. 


“ The stories are all so good that it is dificult to select any as being much 
better or worse than the others.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“There is no finer storyteller in English than Sir Conan Doyle, and this 
collection of tales is worthy of him.”—Madame, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication. 
British or Forei a poee Sree, poometiy. Low prices, Immense stocks. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO Sé OOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post- 


A GHARMING XMAS GIFT 


The number of books that have been written on 
the great Corsican is legion, and yet there is 
room for another book on NAPOLEON, 
Mr. BAILY has now shown, 


NAPOLEON 


Illustrated with Prints from Contemporary and other Portraits, 


By J. T. HERBERT BAILY, 


Editor of The Connoisseur. 


as 


It is the human side of Napoleon, the magnetism 
which attracted the devotion of his followers and 
caused men cheerfully to die for him and the France 
for which he stood, that the author has brought into 
relief. And this it is that must give the book a place 
in the library of every student of the period. The 
book contains 58 reproductions of famous and rare 
pictures in colour, photogravure, or monochrome from 
works, many only to be seen in private galleries, by 
Delarcche, David, Gros, Detaille, Lefevre, and many 
other masters. 

The TIMES says :— It is a book which admirers of the Emperor 
and collectors of literature and prints relating to him may be giad 


to possess, and has interest as an analysis of Napolevn's character 
and an explanation of his motives.” 


10s. 6d. net. 


THE CONNOISSEUR MAGAZINE, 
Carmelite House, E.C. 





CHAMBERS’S XMAS BOOKS. 


L. T. MEADE. | KENT CARR. 
COURT-HARMAN |RIVALS AND 
GIRLS. 6/-| CHUMS. 3/6 


“She knows the world of girls 
thoroughly, and writes as if she 
loved them all.”—Lady’s Pictorial, 


SCHOOL 
FAVOURITE. 5) 


“ The girls are real live characters, 
and will be sure to find friends with 
many many readers.’”’—Schoolmaster. 


GRACE SQUIRES. 
MERLE AND MAY. 


A Story of Girlhood Days. 

5/- 
“ Throughout it is a happy yistase 
of American life, recalling the pleasant 
atmosphere pervading the home of 
Louisa Alcott’s ‘ Little Women.’...... 
As a piece of wholesome fiction for 
girls, this volume may be recom- 
mended as one of the best gift-books 
of the year.”"—Morning Post. 


MAY BALDWIN. 


GOLDEN SQUARE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 3/6 


“The incidents recorded at the 
High School are treated with the 
master hand of ‘one who knows." We 
have seldom read a story that we 
like better.”—School master, 


A Public School Story. 


certainly like it; it 
seems to us as good as nearly an 
of the tales of Talbot Baines Reed,”” 
—Birmingham Post, 


Author of “ TIP-CAT.” 
BABY BOB. 3/6 


“As interesting and as touching 
as anything we have met with this 
| season. ‘The book is one of which very 
| special note should be taken.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


CEO. B. GRINNELL. 


JACK THE YOUNG 
RANCHMAN. 2/6 


“Precisely the kind of healthy 
reading which broadens and brightens 
a boy’s mind,’ —Financial Neirs, 


CLARA D. PIERSON. 
‘THE MILLERS AT 
‘PENCROFT. 2/6 


“ A charming tale of the doings and 
| ee of a little family.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 


“Boys will 








Messrs. Chambers also invite attention to ‘‘ Holly House and 
Ridge’s Row” (6s.), by May Baldwin; ‘*School Queens” (Ss. 6d.), 
by L. T. Meade; ‘‘A Boy and a Secret” (3s. 6d.), by Raymond 
Jacberns; *‘ Black Partridge” (3s. 6d.), by Col. H. R. Gordon; 
‘“*The Rebel Cadets” (5s.), by Charles Gleig; ‘‘ Sweet Content” 
(3s. 6d.), by Mrs. Molesworth ; **In Texas with Davy Crockett” (5s.)» 
by Everett McNeil. 


An illustrated and descriptive Catalogue will be posted on application to 





free 84.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., London, W.; Edinburgh. 
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BOOKS TO BE NOTED 


From DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 
FRANCIS JOSEPH |: his Life 


Times. An Essay in Politics (with an Appendix 
<— with recent events). By R. P. Manarry. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net. 


i l acquainted with the eountry which, for politicians, is the 

Thoanthor i a rope. His book attempts to summarise the life of the 
poner done of the most important of European Sovereigns, the Emperor- 
—— has been sixty years on the throne. The portion dealing with 
sae events in Austria-Hungary will serve to correct some false impressions. 


a 
SIR RICHARD TANGYE. By Sruarr 
J. Rew, D.C.L., Author of the “Life and Letters of Lord 
Durham,” &c. With Photogravure Portrait, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. ae lille 
thetic record of a career that reads like romance.” 
= —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“a very well written account of an excellent man, a typical specimen of a 
fine class, a man with au amiable and interesting personality, aud many-sided 
activities which were beneticial to his fellow-townsmen, to the country, and 
the Empire."—Standard. 


“FULL OF GOOD STORIES.”—Datrx Mat, 


SOME EMINENT VICTORIANS: 


Recollections in the World of Art and Letters. 
By J. COMYNS CARR. 
With many Illustrations, Facsimile Letters, Drawings by Burne- 
Jones, Portraits, &c. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Delightful volume. Genial and good-natured. Such a book is bound to 
make friends.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“FULL OF GOOD THINGS.’’—Tarter. 


PICCADILLY TO PALL MALL: 


Manners, Morals, and Man. 


By RALPH NEVILL, Editor of “Reminiscences of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill,’ and CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM 


(*Marmaduke” of Zruth), 2 Photogravures, demy 8vo, 





12s. 6d. net, 
“Most lively and readable. Good stories in endless profusion. We have 
had uo book of this class for a long time pust.”—7 ruth. 


A Tale of Adventure by an Ex-Captain of Scouts. 


A SCOUT’S STORY. by Captain 


Owen Vaveuan, Author of “Old Fireproof.” Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 





LORD ROSEBERY, 
Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, 


AND 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Lord Rosebory in a letter to the Editor of 
“Public Opinion,” dated Nov. 28, '08, from 
Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, says :— 


“I can truly say that ‘Public Opinion’ isa 
weekly joy to me. it gives me just what 1! 
want to read.” 


Mr. Benjamin Kidd, Author of “Social Evolu- 
tion” and “Principles of Western Civilization,” 
writing Nov., ’08, says :— 

“I take ‘Public Opinion’ every week, and 
find it one of the principal means of con- 
tinuing my education that the worid 
provides.” 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of s 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas aud 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or 
will be sent post-free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 104,; and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be 
addressed to—PUBLIC OPINION, 31 and 32 Temple House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C. Specimens free on application. 








DUCKWORTH «& CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
MILTON TERCENTENARY. 


The Poetical Works. 


In 3 vols. Globe S8vo, 12s. net. 


= 


Edited by Dayrp Masson. 


I. Minor Poems. II. Paradise Lost. III. Paradise 
Regained and Samson Agonistes. 


The Poetical Works. Globe Edition. With 
Introductions by the same. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; in special 
binding for Prizes, 3s. 6d. ; in limp leather, gilt edges, 5s. net. 


The Poetical Works. 


each, 


Milton. 


Library Edition, 2s. net. 


Milton. By Srorrorp A. Brooxe. 


2 vols. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


By Mark Pattisoy, B.D. Crown 8vo. 
Popular Edition, 1s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 





S. H. HAMER’S NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE MAGIC WAND 


Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE. 33. 6d. 
THE WONDERFUL ISLES 
Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE. 33s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE DRAGON 

Illustrated by JOHN HASSALL and T. BUTLER-STONEY. 
PETER PINK-EYE 

Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE. 2s. 
THE BUCCANEERS 

By A. E. BONSER. Illustrated by J. R. MONSELL. 2s. 64. 
THE LITTLE MAID WHO DANCED TO 


EVERY MOOD By HELENA NYBLOM. 
,, Lilustrated by AGNES STRINGER and D. ANDREWES. 2s. 6d. 
We do not know of any modern English nursery literature that is better 
tlmn Mr. Hamer's delightful glamorous tales.” — Liverpool Courier. 


By Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 


LITTLE RED FOX. 
Square 8vo, picture boards, and 12 Coloured Illustrations, 1s, 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. 


6d, 





RITE FOR H. J. GLAISHER’S December Catalogue 

of BOOKS at Specially Reduced Prices, (PUBLISHERS RE- 

MAINDERS—NEW COPIES.) The Annual Catalogue (148 pp.) is still 

available, nul either will be sent free on request.—H. J, GLAISHER, 
Remaiucder Bo »kseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











Before Buying . . 
Christmas Presents 


Examine the remarkable Collection of Books 
of all kinds, including many Rare Volumes, 


now on View at 


“THE TIMES” 
EXHIBITION ¢ 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
BOOKS 


held at 
The Times Book Club 


W. 


Any of the Books Exhibited—except a few 
The 


st dQ a . - Meg - > 
376-384 Oxford Street, 
unique specimens—may be purchased. 
prices vary from 6d. to 600 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE 
ON APPLICATION 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


H ht Dinner Wine. "The soality 

this wive will be found equaito 14/6 93/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
Je, On coinparison it will be 
lotmd very stperior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
fig number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


an who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Incorporated 1330. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 





Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital .. -+-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. .. £1,230,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT ani BILLS are granted 
onthe Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


Bindings, 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR” 


GLASGOW NEWS, October 29th, 


Your bookseller will 
and quote the 
Prospectus will be sent on application to 


i, 


CHAMBERS’S 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
REVISED TO 


1908 
Is Now Ready 


1908. 


‘‘ For speedy reference, and satisfactory information on almost 
any topic, nothing can compare with Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 


As a CHRISTMAS PRESENT it 
is safe to say that no set of 
books would be more gener- 
ally appreciated than the 1908 
issue of this 
book. 


world-renowned 


show you Sets in various 
lowest cash prices. A 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., LONDON, W.; 
and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn aud Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS | 





GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TU'TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and AKKOAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresi Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 


LIBRARIBS PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ALBANGED, | 


Codes; Unsiccot® aud ABU 
Cenreat 1515); 


LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: Boosusx, Lonpos, 
140 STRAND, W.C. 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: 


(Telephone: 
Marratr 3001), W., 





B.C.A. Leafict No. 21. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


LOE STRACHEY. 


ST. 


By J. 


Reprinted from the Spectulor, and published by 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION 
23 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Price 2d., or is. Gd. per dozen. 





and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; 


| Said ; and Wau. DAWSON AND Sons, 


THE OLDEST AND SEST, 


ADAM S'S  ,.2orerpaiesins taletie nes 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives."’—The Queen. 
L ~~ Furniture, Brews we Potent 
eather, Ol! Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, P ©] L I s H s 
__MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD._ 
OOKS — BOOKS — BOOKS. 
Our New Lists, containng the most Noteworthy and Recent Books of 
the year, and including a selection of Books for Young Folk, will be sent you 


post free on receipt of name and addres3.—A. and F. DENNY, M47 Straad, 
London, W.C. Orders from these Lists executed by return. 


THE 








“SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subseriptions received by, THB 
OLD CorNER BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL News ComMPANy, 53 
Messrs. BRENTANO, 
Corner 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 


Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; Tue Susscriprion News 


| Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor Building, Chicago, 


U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'’S Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE 


| Haronp A. WiLson Company, Lp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 


Wm. Dawson AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, Torento, 
A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, Montreal, 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DeEpét, Port 


Canada ; 
Canada ; 
Canada ; 
Cape Town. 
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From WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 





Darton’s Fine Art Series 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, 
profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
top, 8t by 5%, price 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYS. 


Fdited by E. V. LUCAS. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Title- page and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations by 
_Ea2 = D. BE DF RD. 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Old Tales of Greece. 
By E. F. BUCKLEY. With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
SIDGWICK. Lllustrated by FRANK PAPE. 
UNIFORM WITH 

A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 

By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 
THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 

By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition. 
ANOTHER BOOK OF CHILDREN’S 
VERSES. Sciccted by E. V. LUCAS, 


OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


Selected and Edited by E. ¥. LUCAS. [2nd Edition. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 6th Edition, 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. ad Edition. 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. [8rd Edition. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 


By S&S R. CROCKETT. 
&c.,, &c., &c. 


AList of this well-known Scrics ateiaiastoned on application. 











[6th Edition, 





THE GIANT °%. TREASURE CAVES 


By Mrs. MULLIKEN. [Illustrated by W. RAINEY. In 
handsome binding and with Coloured I]lustrations, 5s, 


A HARD BIT OF ROAD. 


3y RAYMOND JACBERNS. [Illustrated by A. TALBOT 


SMITH. In handsome bindings and with Coloured Ilustra- 
tions, 5s. 


THE MYSTERY OF COXFOLLY. 


By PHBE ALLEN. With Illustrations in Colour, cloth 


boards, 3s. 





Story Lives of Great Musicians 


By F. J. ROWBOTHAM. Iilustrated by H. J. RHODES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, ‘Author of “ Mrs. 


O : HER-. en. With numerous Illustrations by 


De )ROT HY FURNISS. Demy Svo, printed 
on superfine paper, Fancy Art Linen Boards, 


LA od D. 3s, 6d. 


2nd Edition Now Ready. 


WHY-WHY & TOM-CAT 


By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by 
GORDUN BROWNE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are des 

originality and imagination which make the book charming cean 40 


ribed wu * a) 


Wi ye LI 
“ 4 veal children's book for children cf the best hind.”—Moryine LEape R. 
Uniform in style and price with the following three books 7 


+ pega ALLEN: “PLAYING AT BOTANY,” Chird 





Edition.. “GAROEN PESTS,” “JACK AND JILL’S | 


JOURNEY,” Second Edition. 


London : 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 





' 


An Entirely Novel and Original Series. 
THE 


Treasure House Series 


Each of these volumes will prove a delightful 
companion for any boy or girl visiting these 
treasure houses of the nation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By ALICE CORKRAN. With Illustrations from Photographs. 


THE WALLACE & TATE GALLERIES 


By ESTELLE ROSS. With Illustrations from Photographs. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 


By LILIAN GASK. Illustrated by DOROTHY HARDY. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by CHAS. E. BROCK. 
Large crown &vo, cloth, 6s, Uniform with “OSWALD 
BASTABLE AND OTHERS.” 
“ Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than ‘ The Railway Children,’ ” 
—Pwneh, 








Send to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Lid., 
8 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C., for their 
latest Catalogue (printed in Colours). 


The Most Popular Annuals. 
CHATTERBOX 





416 NEARLY 12 
LARGE 300 COLOURED 
PAGES. ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES. 


42nd YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH calis “Chatterbox” “world 
famous......its pictures are as admirabie as its ftetter- 
press.....i/t is good all through, and ite exceptional 
contents have given it an entrance to ali parts of the 


 CHATTERBOX 


Ts the best and most popular book for Children. No publication has 
ever been more widely read than CHATTERBOX. 


Either of these volumes is A CHILD'S LIBRARY IN ITSELF, 
and contains more reading matter than three 5s, or Se, 6d, 
boys’ or giris’ books. 


8 U N D A READING FOR 


THE YOUNG. 


416 36th 7 
LARGE ANNUAL COLOURED 
PAGES, VOLUME, PLATES, 

Paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 5s. 
NOTHING SSTrvEn. 

“ We can imagine no y better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the he lent < e Times. 

FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 

THE PRIZE is a delightful Gift-book for Children, and coatains 
13 Chromo-Lithographs, besides 70 His h-class Pictures. Issued in 
Volume Form to suit all tastes. Js. 2d. illustrated wrapper ; 
ls. 6d. pictorial binding; 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


richly gilt. 


* As @ present for young children it would be dificult to find a better book,” 
— WESTMINSTER GaZETTE. 
Large type, short words. Abundance of Pictures. Pictorial 
boards, Is. 6d. ; cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 6d. 





& CO., Ltd., Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 
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GRANT RICHARDS 


A SELECTION OF AUTUMN ISSUES 


A. J. DAWSON 


FINN THE WOLF- 
HOUND. 3ya.J. pawson, 


author of “ The Message,” &c., is the 
story of a noble dog drawn largely 
from life. ‘Mr. Dawson has got very 
near to the hearts of all lovers of 
dogs in this story......a book destined 
to become the classic one concerning 
our four-footed friends, so tender is 
it, so human, so true to what all 
staunch-hearted men and women 
think deep down in their hearts con- 

cerning their dumb pets.”—The 

Standard. With fifty Illustra- 

tions by R. H. Buxton. 
6s. net. 


A. E. HOUSMAN 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD 


by A. E. Housman, is now reissued in 
its Seventh Edition with eight full- 
page Coloured Illustrations by William 
Hyde. **We are very glad to have 
this attractive edition of what is 
certainly one of the achievements of 
late years in poetry....The coloured 
plates are beautiful, and the volume 
should be popular as a gift-book.” 
—Daily Mail. Bound jin buckram, 
6s. net, or persian yapp, 7s. 64. 
net. Send for a specimen 
illustration. 


KATHARINE L. BATES 


FROM GRETNA GREEN 
TO LAND’S END: 


A LITERARY JOURNEY IN ENGLAND 
is ‘‘a book of invigorating quality, 
delighting us as do Mr. W. D. 
Howells’ pilgrim-sketches by the 
novelty and aptness of its terms...... 
Many an English reader will be 
stirred to greater enthusiasm for his 
incomparable heritage as he travels 
in Miss Bates’s company from one to 
another haunt of the great men 
who have bequeathed it to him,” 
says The Giobe. With 
16 Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


MASTERS OF ART 
BURNE - JONES 


By J. E. PHYTHIAN, author of “G.F. 
Watts” (with thirty-two illustra- 


tions), and ROSSETTI, 


by FRANK RUTTER, author of ‘‘The 
Path to Paris” (with twenty-four 
illustrations), are two new volumes 
in this series of “Masters of Art” 
which are just ready. Also uniform 
with these are G. F. WATTS. by J. E. 
Phythian (with thirty-two illustra- 
tions), now in its Fourth Edition, and 
RODIN, by Fredk. Lawton (with 
twenty-four illustrations). Each 
volume, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
Ss.net. Send for Complete 
Illustrated 
List. 


THE 
ELIZABETHAN 
CLASSICS 


The Essayes of Michael Lord of Montaigne form 
the first three volumes of this new series of 
fine reprints. Volume I. is now ready, and 
Vols. Il. and ILI. will be ready during the coming 
week. This series provides a welcome respite 
from the many cheap series of small reprints: 
in size it is an extra demy 8vo, it is printed on 
pure rag paper and bound in half-buckram gilt 
with paper sides. Each of the three volumes 
has a photogravure frontispiece, and Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe has written a lengthy intro- 
duction, For sale in England and America 
only 1,150 copies have been printed and the 
type distributed. The cost of the three volumes 
is Sis. 6d. net. A prospectus showing type, 
paper, &c., and giving a list of the proposed 
new issues will be sent free on application 
to Dept. S; or a specimen volume can 
be seen at any leading 
booksellers’. 


WHEN 


THE TIDE TURNS 
By FILSON YOUNG 


**When the Tide Turns” is Mr. Filson Young’s 
first novel since ** The Sands of Pleasure,” which 
appeared three years ago. His new book “takes 
to itself an added charm of style, and a deeper 
realisation of the great truths underlying 
human nature than was revealed in the earlier 

there is the quiet assurance of the 
master in this undeniably clever and interesting 
book,” says The Globe. ‘It shows a keen eye 
for natural beauty, especially the beauty of sea 
and shore, and more than the previous book it 
shows mastery and insight in the handling of 
character.’’"—The Westminster Gazette. “Mr. 

Young shows himself a veritable artist in 
words.”—The Daily Telegraph. With 
frontispiece in colour by Dacres 
Adams, price 
6s. 


THE BIRDS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS 


By CHARLES STONHAM 


The third volume of this beautiful work on birds 
by CHARLES STONHAM, C.M.G., F.R.C.S., is just 
ready and the first three volumes can now be 
supplied to subseribers bound in red buckram 
(36s. net each) or half vellum (42s. net each). 
The work will be complete in five volumes and 
will contain over three hundred photogravures 
by L. M. Medland, F.Z.S. ‘‘ The work is a worthy 
companion to the studies of Yarrell and Morris, 
both of which it supplements by later and 
more scientific methods. To all country-house 
libraries it will almost certainly be considered 
a necessity,” says W. L. Courtney in The Daily 
Telegraph. “We doubtif a finer set of plates has 
ever been devoted to ernithology and at the 
price the series will form a veritable 
bargain.” Send for prospectus 
with specimen 
plate. 


C. W. SALEEBY, MD. 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
AND HAPPINESs 


is the title of Dr. Saleeby’s new 
which deals with every ah 
relating to health. Among others 
there are chapters on the value of 
air, of light, of sleep, of exercise, the 
clothes we wear, the food wa eat, 
caring for the senses, ths racial 
functions, ete. ‘Of all the books on 
these subjects written for the layman 
none is so sane, wise, and helpful as 
Dr. Saleeby’s. He is vivid, hope- 
ful and inspiring.”—The 
Observer Price 
6s. net. 


GRANT ALLEN 


EVOLUTION IN 
ITALIAN ART 


is “ a comely volume illustratad with 
a long series of fine reproductions 
--+-& Very interesting and sug- 
gestive study which will be popular 
with art-lovers,” says The Globe, 
and The Scotsman says:—‘“It is 
surprising that this product of 
a versatile and ingenious writer 
should not have found publication in 
book-form earlier.” With sixty- 
five illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD C. BOOTH 
THE CLIFF END 


Mr. E. C. Booth’s famous novel, is now 
reissued in a Presentation Edition 
with aCo oured Frontispiece and eight 
Illustrations by H.R. Millar. No new 
novel by a new writer during the 
present year has had the immediate 
success which has fallen to the lot of 
this fresh and fragrant story of York- 
shire life, and in this new Edition the 
book should have a new lease of life, 
ani win many new admirers 
for a story that in its way 
is without its equal in 
recent fiction. 
6s. 


THE TEMPLE OF FAME SERIES 


GREAT ENGLISH 
NOVELISTS 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON, author of 


**Bernard Shaw,” and GREAT 
ENGLISH PAINTERS, 


By FRANCIS DOWNMAN, are two new 
volumes which are just published fa 
this series. The volumes already 
issued are ‘*‘Great English Poets,” 
by Julian Hill, and “Great Musicians,” 
by Ernest Oldmeadow. ** These 
volumes,” as The Guardian says, “*are 
well got up, and make excellent 
gift books.” Each with 32 
full-page Illustrations, 
er. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 7 CARLTON STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


JAMES CLARKE 


and CO.’S LIST. 








Two New Novels ef Bewitching Interest. 


THE WEB OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


ee Story. By ISABEL BURGIN. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
ae oma “the author has quite a gift for novel-writing.””—Pall 
gail Gazette. “ There is considerable freshness and charm iu Isabel Burgin's 
novel of Canadian lite, for its style is crisp and easy, and its dialogue 
unaffected and natural. The novel has the advautage of several clever illus- 
trations.” —Yorkshire Daily Post. 


THE HEART OF JESSIE LAURIE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” &c. Large 
crown Svo, Illustrated. cioth boards, 6s. “‘Amelia BE. Karr is one of the 
most gifted of story-tellers Told with the pen of a skilled constructor of 
Jot.” —Shefield Independent, ‘* The story throughout captivates the reader's 


attention.” —Baptist J vines. 


THE MAKING OF PERSONALITY. 


By BLISS CARMAN, Author of “The Kinship of Nature,” &e. Laree 
crown 8¥o, cloth boards, gilt top, Ss. ‘‘A remarkable book shoull be 
read with iuterest by mauy women of to-day."—TJatler. “It is refreshing to 
meet with such a book,” —J’, P’.’s Weekly. 








A Book of Pooms. 


LYRICS OF THE SOUL. By 


MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, Author of “ Harvest Gleanings.” &c. Crown 
gvo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. uet. “One caunot look through the pretty little 
yolume of verse without finding many that are in their simple beauty of 
thought and expression real poems.’’—Sunday School Chronicle, 


MESSAGES OF HOPE. By Groce 


MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., Author of “Thoughts for Life’s 
Journey,” *‘ Leaves for Quiet .” &c. Handsomely bound in cloth 
poards, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. met. “As a writer of books of 
devotion the late Dr. Matheson has few equals. The papers in this volume 
are sure to be treasured by a wile circle of rea iers.’"’"— Scotsman. 


JESUS: SEVEN QUESTIONS. 


By J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author of “ The New Evangel,” &c. 
Contents :—({i.) Son of man or Son of God ? = (ii.) Was He sinless? (iii.) Did 
He work miracles? (iv.) Had He power toforgive sins? (v.) Is belief in Him 
necessary to salvation? (vi.) Di? He rise from the dead? (vii,) Did He die 
for us? Large crown Svo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. “It bas the 
recommendation of being written with an air of sweet reasonableness aud an 
entire freedom from the spirit of flaunting defiauce.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


THE EVOLUTION OF OLD 


TESTAMENT RELIGION. By W. E. ORCHARD, B.D. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 61. net. ‘Mr. Orchard is thoroughly well 
acquainted with the leading literature on the subject. These pages reveal 
Mr. Orchard to be a most capabie teacher.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 














674 pp., cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 4s. net; cloth boards, gilt 
top, Lhumb Indexel, 3s. 6d. net; on Oxford India paper, cloth boards, gilt 
edges, Js. 6d. net; blue leather (for presents), Ss. net. 


NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN SPEECH 


WITH NOTES. 
From the Text of the “ Resultant Greek Testament.” 


By the tate R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit., 
formerly Head-Master of Mill Hill School, Loud on. 
Edited and partly Revised by E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach, 
Cheshire. 

* By far the best of its kind.”"—The late Principal S. D. F. Satmomp, 
Aberdeen. 

“Keverent, scholarly, and really boautiful."—Dr,. Campsgte, Morgan, 
Westminster. 

“Au admirable piece of work. Will come as a new revelation to most 
readers.”—Rev. B. H. Cuanrtes, D.D., Professor of Biblical Greek, Dublin. 


THINGS MOST SURELY 


BELIEVED. By J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D., Author of “The Gospel of 
Grace,” * Model Prayer,”” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boar ls, 2s. 61. net. “The 
volume may be uvhesitatiugly recommended.”—Dundee Advertiser, “ Admir 
ably adapted for reading at home.”—Christian, 


CONQUERING PRAYER; or, 


THE POWER OF PERSONALITY. By L. SWETENHAM, Auther 
of “ Religious Genius.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. Dr. CLirronp 
says “Tt is a most admirable treatment of the subject. Anything more 
eutirely Scriptural aud sane I do not remember to have read.” 


THE VALUE OF THE OLD TESTA- 


MENT. By BERNARD J. SNELL, Authorof “ The Value of the Apocrypha,” 
* Gaiv or Loss,”’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. “ Av interestiag little 
volume. set forth in an easy and attractive style......We find ourselves in 
complete agreemeut,"’—Methodist Times, 


THE PEARL DIVERS OF RON- 


CADOR REEF, AND OTHER STORIES. By LOUIS BECKE, Author 
of “tom Wallis,” &e. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth boards, coloured 
burnishe 1 edges, 3s. 6d. ‘‘ A batch of good stories from oue who knows the 
royions of adventure in search of gold and pearls, &c., on the Australian 
coutinent as few writers know it, and who, moreover, can tel! you what be has 
seen aud knows in a way that boys wall like.”"—Teacher, 


THE ROSESUD ANNUAL FOR 


1909. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. Four Coloured Plates and one-half 
of the entire Book in Colour, Cvloured paper boards, varaished, 3s.; hand- 
sone cloth boards, 4s. “ Has been for many years a prime favourite with the 
little people. The pictorial iliustrations in the book are good, some of them 
excellent,’’—Sunday School Chronicle. 


ANIMAL PLAYTIME. Pictures by 


J. A, SUEPHERD, LOUIS WAIN, HARRY B. NEILSON, &c., with Stories 
in Verse and Prose. Coloured paper boards, varnished, ls. “ A shillingsworth 
of delight for young children.”—Vxjord Chronicle, 





A Copy of our Complete Catalogue will be sent post-free on application. 





A LIST OF THE WORKS OF J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (“J. B.”) 


A NEW 


Sidelights 


on Religion. 


WORK. 
By J. Briertzy, B.A. (“J. B.”) 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Brierley 
its religious aspects 
movements of the day,—modern thought and criticism, scieuce, Socialism, &c. 
word seems best to represent the character of their contents.” 

“ Another fine work by a thoughtfal writer. 








«J. B.” of the Christian World—is known in every part of the Englisli-speaking world as a most suggestive and stimulating writer of life in 
He has never written a more striking and valuable book than this, in which he brings religion and the Church face to face with the 
In his preface he says :—‘‘I have called these studies ‘ Sidelights’ because the 


...Characterised by originality and fresiness.’’—Great Thoughts. 


“A book full of the broad outlook, sound judgment, and cogent reasoning which we are in the habit of associating with this brilliant and fertile writer.” 





—Christian Commonwealth. 





WORKS BY THE 


OUR CITY OF GOD. 


SAME AUTHOR. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s, 


‘Has all the charm and interest which have made his previous books popular.”—Scotsman. ‘“* We say without hesitation that this is a most inspiring 


book.” — Westminster Gazelte. 





Uniform binding, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ETERNAL RELIGION. 


“A well-written and helpful book.””—Times, 

“ We have read this book with much interest ani with frequent agreement. 
Some chapters seem to us all that could be wished. That ou the Atouement 
may be mentioned as specially admirable.’’—Snectator. 

“The most vigorous contribution that Mr. Brierley has made to the 
religious thought of the day.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE COMMON LIFE. 


**A book which every minister ought to possess.” — British Weekly. } 
** An invaluable book, sparkling with gems, everv page suggestive of thought 
and a veritable goldmine of apposite illustration.”—Siivesrer Horne, im the | 
Christian World. 
| 
PROBLEM OF LIVING | 
. | 

“Get the book at once and enjoy it.”—Outlock. | 
“ These beautiful and charming essays.”—Uiblber! Journal. F 


| OURSELVES AND THE 


UNIVERSE. studies in Life and Religion 


Tenth Thousand. 
“Fresh and thoughtful.” — Times. 
“ We have not fora loug time read a brighter, cheerier, or wiser book.” 
—Daily News, 


STUDIES OF THE SOUL. 


Seventh Edition. 

Dr. Horton says:—‘‘I prefer this book to the best written books I have 
lighted on for a year past.” 

“It is one of the freshest books we have read for a long time,""—Daily Mail. 


RELIGION AND EXPERIENCE. 


“This book is quite worthy to be place] alongside of Mr. Dricrley’s best 


work.”— Daily » 


eus, 





LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & CO, 138 & 14 FLEET STREET, E.C.; 


AND OF ALL SOOKSELLERS. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
With 186 Coloured Illustrations, 6s. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS & THEIR EGGS 


WITH A NEW METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION. 


By J. MACLAIR BORASTON, 


Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 


**Mr. Boraston is a naturalist who can write and bring into his book 
something of the woodland magic of the heart-beats and true 
surprises of the bird-lover.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“*Mr. Boraston has a grace of style not often given to naturalists.” 
—TIMES. 

The study of natural pistone, and especially of bird life, is now the healthy hobby and pastime of 
many amongst young and old alike. Mr. Boraston writes for the beginner, in order to lend assistance, 

ven to the merest novice, in the identification of birds, from their most obvious characteristics, broad 
distinctions of colour and markings, gestures, and notes. The birds are therefore shown here as they 
or themselves to the eye of the beholder, and their scientific grouping is given in a list at the end. 
lain, Am -scientific terms have been used to describe them, and there are 


One Hundred and Thirty-six Drawings of Birds and their Eggs. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 


CHAMBERS’S WONDER BOOKS 


** Messrs. Chambers have made a departure which deserves every 
encouragement in the publication of a set of Wonder Books which 
deserve to take a very prominent place amongst books of science for 
the young.”—GLASGOW HERALD. 


**It would be difficult to overestimate their worth. The books should 
be found in every school library."—SCHOOLMASTER. 


VOLCANOES & EARTHQUAKES. Prof.£.J.HOUSTON, Ph.D. 3/6 


“Full of marvels—things that would be marvels to many a reader long past the age of youth as well 
as to boys and girls.”"—Glasgow News. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. prof. £. J. HOUSTON, Ph.D. - - 36 


“‘The whole book is full of prodigies, lucidly set out with a weulth of illustrative anecdote, both 
interesting and humorous.”’"—Morning Leader. 


ELECTRICITY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. tTupor JEnxKs 3/6 


“The whole story of the discovery, the investigation, and the varied application of electricity is told 
with a lucidity and simplicity that will make it plain to all.””"—Scotsman. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. twpor Jenxs 3/6 


“* An exceptionally straightforward and intelligible instruction for the beginner in photography.” 
—Notiingham Guardian. 


v.e & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq, Londen, W.; & 339 High St., Edinburgh. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFO MP. 
Vice-Presidents—-FREDMRIC HARRISON, Esq.; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq., O.M.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F.R.S. 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, KG.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; HENRY YATES 
THOMPSON, Esq. 

Committee—Right Mon. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Prof. A. C. Bradley, LL.D., Horace T. 
Brown, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, D Litt. ., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Hon. Arthur 
Eliot, D.C, | Fitamaurice- Kelly, Esq., Litt.D,, Sydney Gedge, Esq. " Sir A. Geikie, K.C. B., FRS., 
Sir i. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R dmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, Litt.D., Sir 
C. P. Tibert, K.C.B., esr Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, my | Dr. 
J. F. Payne, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A., ™ A 

Ward, sq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 Is.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (1,626 pp. 4to, 1903), price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. 

“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men ! have evor known, 
the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the London Library.” 

—W. E. H. LECKY. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. _ 


CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
_ FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Prrsipent—The BISHOP of LONDON Vicg-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Dervtr-Cuammuan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
SecyeTany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTuarny anp Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Eszq., P.1LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. Annual Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses D Distributed, _ FA, 256, 464. 


Notwithstanding the LUWNE ss of the Promiums charged, the BONUSES 
are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE 
yaw ae SPECIAL Spetiention is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
POLICIES. ew Policies, with Valuable Options, 
1. WHOLE- LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
ute—<uring first ten years. 

Ss. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Comunission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 














LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


DECEMBER. 

Tue Two-Powrr STANDARD FoR THE 
Sir William #. White, E.C.B. (late Direc 
Naval Construction), 

om Beruix frees By J. L. Bashford, 

“*Watcuman, WHAT oF THE Nigar ? " 

A —- ’ Hale. TRY By Colona 

nw EpvucationaL Surrenper. By D.C, 

— — Pu Sit pe Cc. Contherr. 

a puty-Inspector-General “a 
7 souheg Presidency). $ 
ue Bisie aND THR CuuRcE. B i 
Bishop Welldon. the Right Rey, 
om eeenence LEGISLATION 
A tead (Consul-General for 

Tux Ruts oF tum Empress- Dowsan heal 
Henry Blake, G.C,M.G. (formerly Governor of 
Hong Kong). 

Cusmnetee Saaeee: A Forcotten Eptsope op 
THR Frence Revotution. By the Hi 
Bellew. of m Ee 

Tue AMATEUR Artist. By Alice Mayor, 

™ yy eed or Women :— 

1 ONSULTATIVES CHAMBER OF Wouzy. 
() a neg | E. Stephen. ale 4 
ony PLEA FoR Woman Surrna 
Edward Goulding, M.P. = 8 

How We CaME TO RE CENSORED BY TRE Starts, 
By ae Kingston. 

Tur New Intsu Lanp Bint. By the Righ' 
the Earlof Dunraven, K.P. ’ 7 

London: 
Sprorriswoopk & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square, 


INDEXERS. 
INDEXES compiled by EXPERTS, 
emans~ Lay en and TECHNICAL Books of 
ry a pcoweerten. INDEXED, 
NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS ons arranged in volumes 
PRECIS or DIGESTS of SPEECH ES, BRIEFS, &e, 
TRANSLATION. 
INDICES, Limited, Contractors to his Majesty's 
Government, "4 Manchester Street, W 


Navr, Se 


tx Rovxarnu, 








Now Ready. Second Book Gemma). 
300 pages, cloth, 1s. 64., postage 3d 


FLASHES FROM THE ORIENT 
Or, A Thousand and One Mornin: ese wi with Poosr, 

In Four Books. By JOHN AZELHURGST, 
The Times says, in a Notice on First Book :—" Mr, 

Hazelburst is a sonneteer who sings every morning 

with zest, fluency, and keen enjoyment of Nature. 

London: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, LTD. 

52 Long Acre, W.C. 


DAWN OF REVELATION; Old 
Testament Teaching on Modern Lincs 
New Edition, Revised and Remodelled. 

By M. BRAMSTON, 8.Th. 

Part I.—Early Traditions and History, 1s. 64, 

Part If.—Great Prophetic Writings, 5. 6d, 
Part LIL.—After the Exile, with Inder, 1s. 64. 
SIMPKIN, London; WARREN, Winchester; 
and all Booksellers. 


AUTHORS AGENCY. 


Established 1879. 


Tuterests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements = 
publishing arrangod. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials ou 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can oyder from the = 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ K" Boot 

Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, Bugland, 


“K” SHOES. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Offices : 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BUBRGLARY, &4 
Total Assets exceed... .». 47,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed .. .- 44,000,000 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1381), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Insert Adverusements at the lewest possible 
_— Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 























Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKeER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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BLACKIE’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





“ ~~ wBlest boys enjoy a rattling tale of adventure in “foreign lands,”’ 











and there must be fighting. 


But Messrs. Blackie and their story-tellers lift this kind of story above the swashbuckling type of 

tale. We have not found one story which parents need fear to place in their boys’ hands. In 

many there is a fine, manly tone which cannot fail to be of value, even though it be :’cad only 
for the sake of the tale."—YORKSHIRE POST. 





THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Large crown 8vo, ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. Beautifully bound in cloth, with Ornamental Cover Design and olivine edges, 


TWO NEW STORIES BY 


CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


HOW CANADA WAS WON: 
ATalo of Wolfe and Quebec. Tlustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, RB.I. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edyes, 


TWO NEW STORIES BY 


ALEX. 


THE WHITE TRAIL: 
AStory of the Early Days of Klondike. Illustrated by W. RAINEY, B.1. 
Large crown 8vo, ¢ loth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY 








ROUGHRIDERS OF THE PAMPAS: 


A Tale of Ranch Life in South America. Illustrated by STANLEY L. 
WOOD. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, Be. 


MACDONALD, F.R.G:S. 


THE ISLAND TRADERS: 


A Tale of the South Seas. Illustrated by CHARLES M. SHELDON. 
Crown 5vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 38. Gd. 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


A MIDDY IN COMMAND: 


A Tale of the Slave Squadron. LIilustrated by EDWARD S. HODGSON, 
Large crown Svo, cloth extra, glivine edges, 6s, 





UNDER THE CHILIAN FLAG: 


A Tale of the War between Chili and Peru (1878-1881). Illustrated » 
WILLIAM RAINEY, R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3e. 





A RATTLING SEA STORY BY AN OFFICER IN THE SERVICE. 
BY STAFF-SURGEON T. T. JEANS, R.N. 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN GLOVER, R.N.: 


A Tale of the Royal Navy of To-day. Tilustr at ted. by EDWARD 8S. 
HODGSON. Large crown t 8vo0, , cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 





A NEW SCHOOL STORY BY WALTER C. RHOADES. 


| FOR THE SAKE OF HIS CHUM: 


A School Story. Illustrated by N. TENISON. Crown 8vv, cloth extra, 
olivine edges, 3e. Gd. 





NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 





6d. G. A. HENTYS WORKS. Ss. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT: 


A Tale of the Seven Years’ War. Illustrated by WAL PAGET, 


WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA: 


A Tale of the Peninsular War. Illustrated by WAL PAGET. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with Ornamental Cover Design and olivine edges, 3a. Gd. 


WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNTLESS: 


A Tale of his Exploits. Illustrated by W. H. MARGETSON, 


A JACOBITE EXILE; 


Or, In the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. Illus. by PAUL HARDY. 








THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR G/IRLS. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). 


COUSIN SARA: 
A Story of Arts and Crafts. Illustrated by FRANCES EWAN, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE DOMINION: 


A Story of the Canadian Frontier. Llustrated by WILLIAM 
RAINEY, RI. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 





By EVELYN SHARP (Author of “ Micky "’). 


THE HILL THAT FELL DOWN: 


A Story of a Large Family. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.L 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3a. 6d. 


By fare, ALBERT G. LATHAM. 
CHRISTABEL 
Or, The Freaks and “Fenstes of Three Little Folk. Tlustrated by 


PAUL HARDY. With 4 Coloured Plates and many Illustrations in the 
Text, crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By FLORENCE HARRISON. 


IN THE FAIRY RING. 


A Book of Verses aud Pictures for Children. With 24 Coloured Plates, 


and a large number of Black-and-White Drawings. Bound in cloth, with 


a beautiful Coloured Cover Design, Gs. net. 


OUR VISIT TO FRANCE, 
With 24 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour, aud a large number of Black- 
and-White Vignettes by KATE J. FRICERO. Picture boards, cloth 
back, 33. 6d. 


DUTCHIE DOINGS. 


With 24 Full-page Coloured Drawings by ETHEL PARKINSON. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 3s. 6 2 


By JOHN HASSALL, R./, 


(MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES, 


| With 24 Full-page Pictures in Fall Colour, and about 200 Black-and- White 
Vignettes by JOHN HASSALL, RI. Feap., 40, cloth, olivine edges, Be. 


'PEGGY’S TRAVELS. 


| A Picture-book for Littl ik. With 16 Full-page Coloured Plates, and 
| 60 Illustrations in Bi _ aud-White by ALICE M, COOK. Picture 
} boards, cloth back, 3a. Gd 


‘BABES AND BLOSSOMS, 
With nearly 70 Tllustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON, and Verses by 
WALTER COPELAND. Bound in Japanese style, picture boards, 7} in. 
by 54 in., 2s. net. 





The Presentation ‘Book of the Season. 


THREE 


JOVIAL 


A recy of Pictures by J. A. SHEPHERD, and Rhymes by E. D. CUMING. 


PUPPIES. 


Size 15} by 11 inches. Ge, net. 


The creator of the famous “ Zig-Zags at the Zoo” has found in this book a subject after his own heart, and the humours of puppy life never had a 


more brilliant interpret 
to crow into one elorin 


3 





is dav. 


Every page is printed in colour and depicts the w 


maderful adveatures which three bright represeutatives of puppydom manage 





THE BEST GIFT TO A CHILD. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


FIFTH YEAR 
OF ISSUE. . 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full-page Piotares in Fall Colour by the Best Artists, 
Picture borrds, cloth back, 36. Gd. § cloth, gilt eda s. 





A COLOURED CATALOGUE POST-FREE.—Messrs. BLACKIE & SON have prepared a Catalogue containing particulars of Gift-Books 
beautifully printed in Colours on Art Paper, and containing many facsimile coloured pictures, which will be posted free to any address. 





BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C,; Glasgow, Dublin, and Bombay, 
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From Mowbray’s List. 
THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH. 


Edited by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
1Gmo, profuscly Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. not. 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES. 


CHURCH BELLS. By H. B. Watters, M.A., F.S.A. 
,\ THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By A. G. Hutt, M.A., F.S.A, 
THE ORNAMENTS OF THE MINISTERS. 


By the Rev. Percy Dearmen, M.A. 








English Churchman’s Library. 


Cloth, with gilt top and marker, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net. 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHRISTIAN USE OF THE PSALTER 


By the Rev. A. R, Wairnam, M.A., Principal of Culham Training College. 


OUR WORKING GIRLS AND HOW TO 


HELP THEM. By Frora L, Freeman, Author of “Sunshine of 
Everyday Life,” &c. 


LETTERS TO A GODSON (Second Series). 


An attempt to give a reasonable Account of Christian Doctrine, with 
Suggestions for Further Study. By the Rev. M. Cram Bickerstetu, M.A. 


THE PRACTICAL RELIGION. By the Very 


Rev. Provost Stater, Author of **The Catholic Religion.” 





Second Iimprcssion. Just Published. 


THE INVISIBLE GLORY. 


Sciected Sermons Preached by tie lato GC. H. WILKINSON, 
D.D., Bishop of S. Andrews; Primus. 
WITH A PREFACE BY THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, &s. net. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE. 


By ETHEL ROMANES, 
Autbor of “ Port-Royal,” &c. 16 Illustrations, Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 
Mrs. Romanes re-tells the story of Charlotte Yonge’s life, with the help of 
fresh information furnished by many friends. Above all, the author seeks to 
do justice to the part Miss Yonge played as oue of the great formative 
influences which helped forward the Church revival of the latter half of last 
century. 


PORTRAITS OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 
OF CANTERBURY. 


Edited by G. M. BEVAN. 
And issued with the approval of his Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 
Cloth boarde, 3s. 6d. net. 64 Illustrations. 
* An exceedingly attractive book.” —Standard. 
‘*A handsome yolume, and extraordinarily cheap.”’"—Guardian. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NICHOLAS 
FERRA 











s 
By H. P. K. SKIPTON. 
With 15 Illustrations, Cloth, 3s. 6d. not. 
“Tt is the life of Nicholas Ferrar which the volume before us tells, we are 
bold to say, better than it has ever been told before We heartily recom- 
mend this fascinating book.”’— Guardian, 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH CHURCH EXPANSION 


Edited by Canon T. H. DODSON, M.A., and Canon G. R. 
BULLOCK-WEBSTER, M.A. 
About 200 pages, 28. net cach. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NORTH INDIA. By the Rev. C. F. Anprews, 
M.A., Member of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISNHEC. 
AUSTRALIA. By the Rev. A. E. Davip, sometime Archdeacon 
of Brisbane. 
SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Rev. 
Baynes, D.D. 
JAPAN. By Mrs. Epwarp BICKERSTETH. 
WESTERN CANADA. By the Rev. L. Norman TUCKER, 
M.A., D.C.L. 
CHINA. By the Rev. F. L. Norris, M.A., of Peking. 


A BISHOP'S LETTERS. 


Edited by T. A. LACEY, M.A. 
Svo, 144 pp., 1s. net. 
A selection from the contributions under this title which have attracted so 
much attention in the Church Times during the past two or three years. 





Bishop HaMILToN 








Mowbray’s Illustrated Autumn List post-free upon application. 
Mowbray’s Christmas Cards & Kalendars—see Special List post-free. 


A, R. MOWBRAY and CO., Ltd., 
34 GT. CASTLE ST., OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.; 9 High St., Oxford: 


Telegrams: Clergyable, London. 
Telepbone: 13,820 Central, 


Telegrams: Mowbrays. Oxford. 
Telephone: 507 Oxford, Natioval. 





a 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


On winter days at four o’clock 

They bring the lamp for me and Jock. 
At five o'clock, Penelope, 

Brings tea (and jam) for Jock and me. 
And when the cuckoo clamours six 
We put away our games and bricks | 
And hasten to the shelf where hang | 
The books of Mr. Andrew Lang. 

And when we read the Red, the Blue, 


| 


The Greeu—small matter what's bad 


hue 


Since joy there is in black and whj 
Remember him who cared to ha 
For little ones, tales old and sw 
And ask the fairies (when you a 
To always keep unharmed and well 
From ogre’s maw and witch's spell, 
From genie’s clutch and dragon's 
fang, 52 
The kiud magician, Andrew Lang! 


Sr. Juuw Lucas. 


MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 


Price 6s. each, 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1908. 


THE BOOK OF 
PRINC 


PRINCES AND 
ESSES. 


By Mrs. LANG. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustrations by H. J. FORD, 


This is a volume on the lines of ‘ 


‘The True Story Book” and “ The Red 


True Story Book,” but all the stories deal with more or less well-knowy 


Historical Characters. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 
With 138 Illustrations. 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 
Witb 100 Illustrations. 


THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 
With 101 Illustrations. 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
With 104 Illustrations. 


THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. 
With 67 Illustrations. 


THE GREY FAIRY BOOK, 
With 65 Illustrations. 


THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 54 other Illustratious. 


THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
aud 43 other Ilustratious. 

THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 


With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 42 other Illustrations. 


| THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. 

| With 8 Coloured Plates 
| aud 50 other Illustrations, 
THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 

With 8 Coloured Plates 
| and 43 otber Illustrations, 
| THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 
| ith 66 Illustrations, 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK: 
With 100 Illustrations. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations, 
| THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
With 67 Illustrations, 
|THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
|STORIES. With 65 Illustrations, 
| THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
With 66 Illustrations, 
| THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 
| With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 44 other [llustrations, 


THE RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
| With 8 Coloured Plates 
} aud 44 other Illustrations, 





“It is cleverly conceived, and the prettily coloured pictures give reality toa 


tale of happy imagination.”—Scotsman, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of the ‘COLLIWOCC’ SERIES 


ADVENTURES OF BORBEE & THE WISP: 


A Fairy Story. 
By FLORENCE K. UPTON. 


With 32 Coloured Illustrations by 


the Author, crown 4to, price 6s, 


“ This is an engaging book which will win attention even in these days of 
many fairy tales, both old and new.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


“ A charming and artistic gift-book.”—Clobe. 


A Special Series of Books for Boys. 
The Outdoor World Library. 
By W. FURNEAUX. 


THE OUTDOOR W 


Collector's Handbook. 
549 Illustrations in the Text. 


BUTTERFLIES AND 
With 12 Coloured Plates and 241 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 


LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 


8 Coloured Plates unl 331 Illustrations in the Text. 


edges, 6s. uet. 


THE SEA SHORE. 
aud 300 Lilustrations in the Text. 


ORLD; or, The Young 


With 18 Plates (16 of which are Coloured) aad 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


MOTHS (BRITISH). 


Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
With 
Crown 8vo, gilt 
With 8 Coloured Plates 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. 


With 


252 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8ro, gilt edyes, 


3s. net. 
By W. H. 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


edyes, 6s. net. 


HUDSON. 


With 16 Plates (8 of which 


are Coloured) and over 100 Illustrations in the Text. 


Crown 8vo, gilt 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. E.C. 
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LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES II. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 


&c. In Ove Volume. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS,SPEECHES 


AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits, 
Svo, 38. 61. each, or £2 23. the Set. 
#,° 4 Complete List of Lord Macaulay's Works sent on application. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 244, 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
POCKET EDITION. 5 vo's. fcap. 8vo, c.oth, 28. net each Volume; 


leather, 33. net each \«lume. 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 61. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
EO LUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 63. not. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ;OCEANA ; or, England and 
ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6J. 
THE DIVORCE OF (|CSAR: a Sketch. Crown 
at aga ARAGON. Crown Svo, 33. 6d. 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


‘THOMAS CARLYLE : a 
THE SPANISH STORY History of his Life. 1795-1835, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s.; 1834-18381, 
OF THE ARMADA, and other 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 
Essays, Historical and Descriptive. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. SE L EC 3 I O NS F R O M 
| THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
THE COUNCIL of TRENT 


ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 
Crown 8vo, 3s. GJ. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


12 v-ls. large crowa 





P. ‘& ALLES, SLA. 
3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols 


crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 53. net each, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VL, 
VITI., 1793-1800, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 5a. net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and 
Rewritten, and with a New Introduction (1903), 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
pe ny nen hm SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


ivo, 108, 61, net. [Just peiiiel hed. 


rHE 


Vols. IIT 
Vols. VIL. and 


Vols. I. and IT., 1700-1760, 36s. ; 
1784-1793, 36s. ; 


7 vols. crown 8vo, 53. net each. IRELAND. 





'The 


Maid of France: 


Being the Story of the Life and Death of 
Jeanne d’Are. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


“It is, in many ways, a grevt book, for which France will thank an author 
who is one of the nation which ‘alone of the peoples with whom she was 
cencerned, never deserted, sold, betrayed, or eonloamnel La Fes elle."’ 

—The Times, 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 
CAUCASUS. By J. F. BappELey. With 7 Maps and Plans, 
and 15 other Illustrations, Royal 8vo, 21s. net. (Jnrland 
postage Gd.) 

“Mr. Baddeley's book is a very fine achievemant, ani he may well be proul 
of it...... He has performed a great piece of research, and is to be most heartily 


congratulated ou the highly successful couclusion of so long a labour.” 
—Spectator. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY 
HOLLAND (1791-1811). Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER, 
W.th 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Jn’and postage 64d.) 

** Lady Hollend’s Journal’ of the days of her youth is excellent reading, 
for its pages aboun in lively narratives, shrewd observations o1 politics and 
mankind, and caustic characters of the celebrate] men and women whom she 
met.”’—Saturday Le view. 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL D’AMADE 


By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the 
Jimes. With a Map and Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo, 9s. net. (Juland postage 5d.) 
“ Admirably drawn pictures of Morocco and the Moorish people, together 
with many valuable expressious of opinion on the political situation as a 
whole.” —Standard, 


TEN PERSONAL STUDIES. 
Warp. With 10 Portraits. 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 
postage 4d.) 

Coytgeyts.—Arthur James Balfour—Three Notable Editors: Delane, Hutton, 
Knowles—Henry Sid¢gwick—Robert, Exri of Lytton—Father Ignatius Ryder— 
Sir M. E. Grant Daff's Diaries—Leo XII{.—The Genius of Cardinal Wiseman 
—John Henry Newman—Newman aul Manning. 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTH- 
BROOK. A Memoir. By Bernard MALLET. With 8 
Illustrations, Svo, lds. net. (Znland postage 5d.) 

“This is an inspiring book as well asa p'easant one. We advise every one 
who is interested in Eaglish public life to read it.” —Spectator. 


THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS: the Life 


of Count Albrecht von Bernstorff. By Dr. Karn 
RINGHOFFER. Translated by Mrs. C. E. BARnetT-LENNARD 
and M. W. Hoper. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (/Jnxland postage 6d.) 


“The work is full of interest for students of the history of European politics 
in the nineteenth century."—Scotsman. 


DESIGN IN NATURE, [Illustrated by Spiral and 


other Arrangements in the Inorganic and Organic Kingdoms 
as exemplified in Matter, Force, Life, Growth, Rhythms, &c, 
especially in Crystals, Plants, and Animals. By J. Beun 
PETTIGREW, M.D., LL.D., F.RS., F.R.C.P. ; Laureate of the 
Institute of France ; late Chandos Professor of Anatomy and 
Medicine in the Univers'ty, St. Andrews. Illustrated by 
nearly 2,000 Figures. In 3 vols. 4to, 633. net per set. (Jnland 
postage, 18. Gd.) 

This is an attempt to trace design in the inorganic and organic kingdoms. 
A Creator or First Cause, it is claimed, regulates and upholds everything. 
The anthor asserts that plants and animals differ from each other from their 
first inception, and that there is no such thing as universal protoplasm 


common to all. 
NAVAL WARFARE: its Historical De- 
MALTZAHN, Vice- 


velopment. By Baron Curt voy 
Admiral (retired). Translated from the German by JOHN 
ComBE MILLER. Crown 8vo, 2s net. (Jnland postage, 3d.) 


By WILFRID 
(Inland 








“It would be difficult to discover any bo ok whatever of which the diffusion 
amoung the thinking portion of the British public would be more likely to 
bring home to our countrymen a true perception of the nation’s present 


position.” —Moraing Post. 

JOHN STUART MILL’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
3s. Gd. net. (Znland postage 4d.) 

POPULAR EDITION. Without Portrait. 

Svo, 6d. net. (Jnland postage 2d.) 


SISYPHUS: an Operatic Fable. By R. C. 


TREVELYAN, Author of “The Birth of Parsival,” “Cecilia 
Gonzaga,” &c. Feap. dto, 5s, net. (Za/and postage 3d.) 


[On Monday nezt 
LEONORE STUBBS. A Novel. By L. B. 
WALForD. Crown Svo, 6s. (Jnland postage 4d.) 


“One of Mrs. Walford’s delightfal studies of English girls and wives, and 
English homes.”—Standa 


Paper cover, crown 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO... 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 


NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS ILLUSTRATES IN COLOUR. 





FROM DAMASCUS TO PALMYRA. By 
JoHN Keuman, M.A., D.D.. Author of “The Holy Land,” in 
the same series. Il}ustrated by MARGARET THOMAS. 20s. net. 


JOHN PETTIE, R.A. By Martin Harpie. 


Containing 50 Reproductions of the artist's best work. 20s, net. 


THE FLOWERS & GARDENS OF JAPAN. 


Painted by ELta Du CANE. Described by FLORENCE Du CANE. 
Price 20s. net. 


ANCIENT TALES AND FOLK-LORE OF 
JAPAN. By RicHarp GerDON SmMirH, F.R.G.S. Ilus- 
trated by Japanese artists. Price 20s, net. 


NEW ZEALAND. Painted by the brothers F. and 
W. Wricur. Described by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, High 
Commissioner for New Zealand. Price 203, net. 


SOUTHERN SPAIN. Painted by Trevor Happon, 
R.B.A. Described by A. F. CALVERT. Price 20s, net. 


YORKSHIRE. Painted and Described by Gorpox 


Home. Price 20s, net. 


BELGIUM. Painted by A. Forestier. Described by 
G. W. T. Omonp. Price 20s. net. 


WILLIAM CALLOW, R.W.S. By H. M. 
CUNDALL, LS.0., F.S.A. Containing 22 Facsimile Repro- 
ductions of the artist's best work. Price 7s. 6d. net 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. By Atrrep 


Avs?Pin, Author of ‘*The Garden that I Love” and “ Lamia's 
Winter Quarters.”’ Illustrated by AGNES LocKE. 7§, 6d. net. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Described by A. R. HopE MONCRIEFF. 
































Painted by A. Heaton Cooper. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


GENEVA AND ITS ENVIRONS. Painted by 
J. Harpwicke LEwis and May Harpwicke Lewis. 
Described by FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Price 7s. 6d. net. 











A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


THE DECEMBER 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING, 





No. 516. Price 2s, 6d. NOW READY. 


THE GERMAN CEDIPUS By Sidney Low 


THE VATICAN AND THE PRESS 
By Granvelile 


DARWINISM v. WALLACEISM 
By Alfred Russel Wallace, O.M. 


WASTEFUL PLEASURES _ By Vernon Lee 


MILTON AND MODERN MEN 
By J. E. G. De Montmorency 
SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION IN CHINA 
By A CHINESE CAMBRIDGE-MAN 
THE TRANSMISSION OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS 
By CHARLES MERCIER 
SUBJECTIVE SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 
THE COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL : ‘ ‘ . By G. A. BALLARD 
PENSIONS AND HOMES. .. .... By D. C. PEDDER 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Three Historic Scenes: The 
Mansion House, The Reichstag, Eckarstau; 


Pleadings of the Advocatus Diaboli 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT:—PORSON. By H. E. P. P.— 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
INDEX TO VOL. XCIV. 


London; HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 





| SPIRITUAL MAXIMS 








MESS2S. ALLENSON 


REQUEST Your NOTICE 
TO THE UNDER-MENTIONED 
FACTS AND STATEMENTS ABOUT A FEW OF THEIR BOOKS, 
hj C N W OW Forty-four Delightful) 
Told All y 
THE GOLDEN WINDOWS isiPites..2r%e% 
has thi k reached its ELEVENTH Edition. Hands 1 i 
ast ; ~ pent, ds. 10d. andsome cloth gilt, 2. 64, 


Lilian Whiting says :—‘“‘ Of all the sretete things in late litera. 
ture, ‘The Golden Windows’ must TAKE LEADING PLACE, It is » 
collection of brief allegorical tales, each stamped with the impreas of y lite 
ing, beautiful thought; presented in an origimal aud striking manner. 4 
with all the charm of style that characterises Mrs. Richards.” — 


The Bookman.—‘*In forty lovely lessons she enforces as man 
hidden truths, and writes so simply, yet so well, that the book will a — | 
to the old as well as to the young. Indeed, we think there has com 
nothing so good as this volume since Mrs. Gatty wrote her 
‘Parables from Nature.” 


VERY USEFUL GIFTS FOR CLERGYMEN AND MINISTERs. 


THE. =. 
INFLUENCE OF JESUS a a 


on the Moral, Social, Emotional, 
aud Intellectual Life of Man. By | By the Right Rev. Bishop PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. Cloth, crown  bvo, 


the Right Rev. Bishop PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; post-free, 2s. 10d. Also 
2s. 6d. net; post-free, 2s. 10d. Pocket Edition, cloth, 2s. net, 
The Guardian.—“ Messrs. Allenson are to be thanked for a new edition 
which strikes us as pretty nearly the exact form in which a religioys 
classic should appear, that is to say, printed in clean-cut type on good 
paper, with ample margins.” ? 


A CHOICE AND VALUABLE GIFT-BOOK BY LADY COOTE, 

t FROM MANY MINDS. Compiled by Iaa 
THO iGHTS ON COOTE of Ballyfin. Demy lémo, cloth, 2s. oe 
MOTHERHOOD 


by post, 2s, 2d. 
A most charming book for Mothers, dealing with Motherhood, Early 
Infancy, Training of Children, Education, the ome, Mother 
Culture, and Death of Children. Ready Tuesday, Dec, 8th, 


CHARMING GIFTS FOR FRIENDS. 
ALL IN GOOD CLEAR TYPE AND DAINTILY BOUND. 
Lasting Substitutes in place of Grecting Cards. 

Feap. 8vo, Choice Designs, leather, 2s. net; cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d. net, 
DREAM OF GREAT STONE FACE 

GERONTIUS Hawthorne’sMasterpiece 
By Cardinal Newman. | MIRROR OF 
THE SOUL 


By Joun Rusxry. 








Brother LAWRENCE. 


PRACTICE OF THE 
PRESENCE OF COD | METHOD of PRAYER 
Brother LAWRENCE. By Madame Gvron. 
Compiete List of Books and Booklets sent post-free, 


London: H. R. ALLENSON, Limited, 
7 RACQUET COURT, 114 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Selections from the 


AutotypeCompany’s Publications 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon). 


THE OLD MASTERS.—From the Principal National Collections, inclnling 
the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c., &c, 
MODERN ART. —A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 

Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c, 
GAMBIER BOLTON'S CELEGRATED ANIMAL STUDIES FROM 

LIFE; ALSO BIRDS, REPTILES, &c.—The exclusive copyright of 

the Autotype Compavy. Many hundreds of subjects ; size about 12 in. by 

10 in., 3/6 each. 

REID'S STUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., FROM NATURE.— 
A large selection of these attractive artistic Reproductious in various 
sizes, printed in Permanent Carbon. 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. By REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 

Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 
THE A TYPE INE A CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names, 

Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 








A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C. 


ALL ABOUT DOGS! 


If you have the welfare of your dog at heart, do not fail to 
procure an illustrated copy of 

“HINTS TO DOG. OWNERS” 
(5th edition), sent gratis on mentioning this paper. 96 pages of 


valuable and practical information on the treatment of dogs in 
health and sickness. 





Simply expressed in four parts—viz., (1) Care of the Dog; 
(2) Breeding; (3) Diseases ; and (4) Miscellaneous. ‘This book 
will be found of equal interest by both fanciers and dog-lovers. 


Published by 


A. F. SHERLEY & CO., 
46 & 48 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
J GIFTS.—Just ready and sent post-free, our New Catalogue of Books 
for the season at lowest prices for cash. 
GILBERT and FIELD, Ltd., 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
Please quote this paper. 
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HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in SURREY 


By ERIC PARKER. 
THOMSON. 


With over 140 Illustrations by HUGH 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The GUARDIAN.—“ Many writers have discoursed upon Surrey, and it is high praise to say that we like Mr. Parker’s book 


better than any recent publication on the subject.” 








Life of William Ewart Gladstone 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 5s. net each. 


Forty-one Years in India. 
From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


By EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With 44 Illustrations, 
including many Portraits, Extra Crown Svo, 6s. 


William Morris. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 








By ALFRED NOYES. 
[ English Men of Letters, 





William Haig Brown of Charterhouse. 


AShort Biographical Memoir. Written by some of his Pupils, 
and Edited by his Son, HAROLD E. HAIG BROWN. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Caesar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. 


Translated into English by T. RICE HOLMES, Hon. Litt.D., 
Dublin. With Map, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Zuesday. 


Faust. Freely Adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem by 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS and J. COMYNS CARR, Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


De Libris. Prose and Verse. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Illustrations by Hucu THom- 
son and KATE GREENAWAY. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


The Little City of Hope. * Say 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New Edition. With 
Illustrations in Colour by A. S. HarTrick. $8vo, 5s. net. 

















Modern Egypt. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. With Portrait and a Map, 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


Notes of a Botanist on the 
Amazon and Andes. 


Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. With Ilus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


French Prints of the Eighteenth 


Century. sy RALPH NEVILL, 
With 50 Full-page Plates, 8vo, 15s. net. 


The Book of the Pearl. 
The History, Art, Science. and Industry of the Queen 
of Gems. By Dr. G. F. KUNZ and Dr. C. H. STEVEN- 
SON. With 100 Full-page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, 
£2 2s. net. 


“Reads like a fascinating romance....... The work, which is furnished with a 
copious index and an ample bibliocraphy, isa monument of research, and, as 
a eyclopmdia of the pearl, is unsurpassed.””"—Times, 


A FAMOUS INDIAN REGIMENT. 


The Story of the Guides. 
By Colonel G. J. YOONGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides. With lllustrations, 7s. 6d. net 


The Man-Eaters of Tsavo, and 


other East African Adventures. 
By Lieut.-Col, J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0O. With over 100 
Tilustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 




















The Jungle Book. By rupyarp KIPLine. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Maurice and Epwarp 
DETMOLD. 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Fairies—of Sorts. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GERTRUDE 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Fairy Tales from South Africa. 


Collected from Original Native Sources and Arranged by 
Mrs. E. J. BOURHILL and Mrs. J. B,. DRAKE. Illustrated 
by W. HeRBEKT HoLtoway. Crown vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Uncle Tom Andy Bill. 


A Story of Bears and Indian Treasure. By CHARLES 
MAJOR. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MINIATURE EDITIONS. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With the Original Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. Cloth gilt, Pott S8vo, Is. net. 


Through the Looking-Glass and 
What Alice Found There. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With the Original Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. Cloth gilt, Pott Svo, Is. net. 


The Rose and the Ring. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. With Reproductions of the Original 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, Pott Svo, 1s. net. 


The Venture of Rational Faith. 
By MARGARET BENSON, Extra Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
An Introduction to the Study of 


Comparative Religion. 
By FRANK B. JEVONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 














African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. By F. C. SELOUS. With Mus. 


trations, 8vo, 10s, net. 


The Origin & Development of the 
Moral Ideas. sy enwarD WESTERMARCK, 


Ph.D., Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University 
of London. In 2 vols. Svo. Vol. II. 14s. net. 
Previously published: Vol. I. 14s. net. 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravare Pilates, and other Illus- 
trations and Maps, Imperial Svo, 21s. net. 





Earthwork of England. | 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Medisval. By A. HADRIAN ALLOROFT, M.A. Illus. 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., Svo, 18s. not. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


The A=tneid of Virgil. 
Translated into English by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Free-Trade in Bein 2g. 


By RUSSELL REA, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Economic Science in Relation 
to Practice. An Inaugural Lecture given at Cambridge, 

30th Oct., 1908. By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. 8vo, limpcloth, Is. net. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Alcohol and the Human Body. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Snbject, and a Con. 
tribution to National Health. By Sir VIOTOR HORSLEY, 
F.R.S., &c., and MARY D, STURGE, M.D, 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 











Macmilian’s Iliustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN and O©O., Lid. London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





Sir W. S. GILBERT’S NEW STORY.—Crown 4to, 5s. net. 
THE 


*PINAFORE” PICTURE BOOK. 
The Story of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ told by W. 8. GILBERT. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and-W hite 
Drawings, and End-papers by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 

“ A delightful book, absolutely bubbling over with the anthor’s genial and 
characteristic humour. With the assistance of Miss Woodw he has 
adorned it with illustrations which are no less artistic than they are quaint 
and amusing. A gift-book which we have never, or, at any rate, ‘hardly ever,’ 
known surpassed.”—Glasgow Herald, 

Unirorm WITH THIS VoLuME.—SECOND EDITION, cr. 4to, 5s. net. 


THE 


PETER PAN PICTURE-BOOK. 


The Story of Peter Pan Retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR from 
the Play by J. M. BARRIE. With 28 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD, and specially 
designed Binding and End-papers. 





The Queen’s Treasures Series. 
Small crown Svo, with 8 Colour-Plates and Title-page, Cover, and 
End-papers by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 2s. 6d. net each. 


COUSIN PHILLIS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. With an Introduction by Toomas Szccomse. 


“It is rarely that author and artist are to be found so completely at one as 
in this exceedingly charming little volume......We have not come across a 
more acceptable little gift for lovers of Mrs. Gaskell.” —Outlook. 


SIX TO SIXTEEN. By Mrs. Ewine. 


** A charming reissue of one of Mrs. Ewing’s most delightful stories, with 
graceful illustrations in colour.”’—Speclaior, 


A FLAT-IRON FOR A FARTHING. 


By Mrs. EWING. 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE ADOPTING OF ROSA MARIE. 
By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN. 
“ A clever and entertaining story for young girls. Light, brisk, adventurous, 
and delightfully humorous.”—Scotsman. 








Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5s. 


INSECT STORIES. 
By VERNON L. KELLOGG. 
A New Series of Stories of the Wonders of the Tusect World, written by a well- 
known American Professor. 





Itlustrés. 
Crown 8vo, with 8 Full-page Colour Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in Black-and-White, 5s. net each. 

** Charmingly illustrated A delightful series in French."’—Spectator, 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


GEORGE SAND: FRANCOIS LE CHAMPI. 


Illustrations de Gertrupe LEEsE. 
Write for lIilustrated Prospectus and List of tho Scrics. 


Les Classiques Francais 





Small 8vo, with many Illustrations, 7s. Gd. net. 


ENGLISH FIGURE SKATING. 


By E. F. BENSON. With numerous Illustrations from 
Instantaneous Photographs of well-known Skaters to illus- 
trate difficult figures, taken by Mrs. Avsrey Le Buonp. 





Imperial 8vo, with 75 Plates and other Illustrations, 25s. net. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE: 
ITS HISTORY, MANUFACTURE, AND ART. 
By HENRY NEWTON VEITCH. 
Ulustrated Prospectus on application. 





IMPORTANT NEW Gs. NOVELS. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


By H. G. WELLS. With 16 Illustrations by A. C. Micnaet. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Wells has set himself a formidable task. He has to 
paint a picture of what an aerial battle will be. No man knows, but the 
jugenuity, the daring, the colour, confusion, and horrible chaos of these 
bewildering scenes almost persuade us that Mr. Wells does know.” 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “A Human Document,” “ The Individualist,” &c 


“ By far the most remarkable and impressive piece of Euglish writing yet 
produced in connection with modern psychic researeh,””—Outlook. 





i 
THE “‘COUNTRY LIFE”’ LIBRARy, 


CHILDREN & GARDENS 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
Price 6s. net; by post, 6s. 4d. 


A garden book for children, treating not only of their own 
little gardens and other outdoor occupations, but also of the 
many amusing and interesting things that occur in and about 
the larger home garden and near grounds. Thoroughly practi. 
cal and full of pictures. In addition to a number of diagrams 
and sketches that will interest and instruct the little ones, there 
are nearly 70 full-page illustrations of children at work and 
play in and near the garden that cannot fail to charm children 
and parents alike. Nothing of this character has been pre- 
viously published, and parents and friends will welcome 
such a novel volume in the multitude of children’s 
books, 





Other Volumes by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS, 


With 133 Full-page Iliustrations, large Svo, 186 pages, buckram 
12s. Gd. net; by post, 12s, Ud. 


“Wait anp Water Garpexs.—He who will consent to follow Miss 
Jekyll aright will find that under her guidance the old walls, the stong 
steps, the rockeries, the ponds, or streamlets of his garden will preseutiy 
lossom with all kinds of flowers undreamed of, and become marvels of 
varied foliage. More than a hundred photographs help to enforce Miss 
Jekyli's admirabie lessous.”—The Times, 


COLOUR IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


With over 100 Illustrations ani Planting Plans, 
12s. Gd. net ; by post, 13s, 


** Miss Jekyll is one of the most stimulating of those who write about 
what may be called the pictorial side of gardening ..... She has speut a 
lifetime in learning how to grow and place flowers so as to make the 
most beautiful and satisfying effects, and, as far as the fruits of such an 
experience can be imparted, she has imparted them in these delightful 
pages.’’—Daily Mail, 


FLOWER DECORATION 
THE HOUSE. 


* Miss Jekyll is most suggestive and helpful, the illustrations embraeing 
flowers of every season, rare and common, and, indeed, the wild flower 
bouquets shown are among the most beautiful, while the practical matters 
of how to support the flowers and keep them fresh are fully dealt with.” 

— Western Morning News, 


ROSES for ENGLISH GARDENS. 


Bu GERTRUDE JEKYLL and E. MAWLEY, with 190 Full. 
page Illustrations, 123. 6d. net ; by post, 12s, 114, 


“The first section is occupied by a description from the pen of Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll of the many kiuds of flowers that are now grown, and of 
the many ways in which they may be set oiff.......The second part is 
written by Mr. Edward Mawley, who gives his readers the benefit of his 
experience and study asa practical rosarian, and tells how the rose should 
be planted, pruned, and propagated, how cared for during its growth, and 
how best shown off in exhibitions.”—Scotsman. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 


(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. COOK, assisted by 
Experts in the various branches of Ilorticulture. With nearly 
100 Diagrams in the Text, and 90 Full-page Illustrations from 
Photographs of Selected Specimens of Plants, Flowers, Trees, 
Shrubs, Fruits, §e. New and Enlarged Edition. 

12s. Gd. net ; by post, 12s, 10d. 


“One cannot speak in too high praise of the idea that led Mr. E. T. 
Cook to compile this ‘Gardening for Beginners,’ and of the complete- 
ness and euccinctness with which the idea has been carried out. Nothing 
is omitted.......It is a book that will be welcomed with enthusiasm in the 
world of gardeners."’"—Morning Post. 


The UNHEATED GREENHOUSE. 


By K. L. DAVIDSON. 83. 6d. net ; by post, 88, 10d, 


“ An infinity of pleasure can be obtained from the due use of an unheated 
house built under proper conditions, and it 1s the function of Mrs. 
Davidson’s book to provide hints and directions how to build such 
house, and how to cultivate the plants that can be cultivated with 
advantage without artificial heat. The information is conveyed in a form 
that is easily to be followed, and the methods she puts forward are stated 
with admirable clearness and practicality. No amateur can fail to profit 
by this excellent manual, and professional gardeners can avail of it with 
profit.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


IN 


Gs. net ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20 
Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, W.C., and by GEORGE 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, Portugal] Street, W.C. 


NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton Strect, Strand, WC, 
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Messrs. H UTCHINSON & COJS NEW GIFT-BOOKS 


—— 











A Fine-Art Edition of Goethe’s Great Classic 


FAUST 


In one handsome volume, 7 by 10}, cloth gilt and gilt top, 15s. net 


With 30 Full-page Coloured Plates from Original Paintings and many Decorations 
by WILLY POGANY 
These are re} roduced by an crpensive process on a pure uncoated paper wth perminent inks which will retain their brilliant colour 
Sor all time, and, unlike vther art books printed on coated or highly finished papers, will not fade nor lose their original colouring 
A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 Copies, specially bound in vellum and gold, with an additional Coloured 
Plate, each copy Numbered and Signed by the Artist, 42s. net 


“Mr. Pogany’s work is beautiful, graphic and imaginative, very delicate in colour and accomplished in drawing.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette 





—--_ 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE AUTUMN 
BY ELLEN TERRY 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


In ono large handsome volume, 6s. net, profusely Illustrated 


A Limited Edition of 1,000 copies on foolscap 4to (6} by 8}), in special binding, and with extra Photogravure Plates and additional 
Illustrations, 250 copies of which are signed by the Author, 2{s. net; unsigned copies, 16s. net 
[2nd Large Editign 


A GEORGIAN PAGEANT By F. Frankrort Moore. Im cloth gilt, gilt top, 16s. net. With Illustrations 
GEORGE GRENFELL AND THE CONGO: the Life and Work of a Great Traveller 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, K.C.M.G., &. A History and Description of the Congo Independent State and adjoining 
districts of Congoland, together with some account of the Native Peoples and their Languages; the Fauna and Flora; and 
similar Notes on the Cameroons, and the Island of Fernando Po, the whole founded on the Diaries and Researches of the late 
Rev. GEORGE GRENFELL. In 2 large vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 30s. net. With 496 Illustrations, 2 Photogravure 
Plates, and 14 Maps 


LAUZUN: Courtier and Adventurer The Life of a Friend of Louis XIV. 


F. SANDARS. In 2 vols., cloth gilt, gilt top, 24s. net. With Photogravures and 32 other Mlustrations 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE: Napoleon’s Enchantress By Puivie W. Serceant. In 


2 vols., cloth gilt, gilt top, 24s. net. With Photogravure and other Illustrations 


THE STANDARD OPERAS By George P. Urrox,. A New and much Enlarged Edition 
of a Work that has run through many Earlier Editions. In small crown S8vo, 500 pages, 5s. net. With 150 Portrait 
Illustrations 


LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE, and the Early Life of Louis XIV. By Jures Lam. 
Translated from the Freych by ETHEL MAYNE. In cloth gilt and gilt top, i6s. net. With 22 Illustrations 
3rd Edition 


By W. H. 





By Many 


THE LAND’S END: a Naturalist’s Impressions in West Cornwall 


HUDSON. In cloth gilt, 10s.6d. net. With 49 Illustrations 


THE AMATEUR MOTORIST By Max Penpervoy. 


68 Illustrations, mostly from Photographs 


THE LIVING ANIMALS OF THE WORLD An absolutely unique and almost priceless 
Collection of Photographs of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c. By EMINENT SPECIALISTS. In 2 vols, 
containing 25 Coloured Plates and 1,210 Illustrations from Photographs, printed throughout on English Art Paper. In 


handsome cloth, gilt, and gilt edges, 2is. net, and in various leather bindings 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6/- NOVELS 
A SPIRIT IN PRISON Robert Hichens | THE CONVENTIONALISTS Robert H. Benson 


In cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. With 








[2nd Edition 
THE ELUSIVE PIMPERNEL Baroness Orezy 
[4th Edition 
AUNT JANE AND UNCLE JAMES 
Dorothea Conyers 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
Edgar Jepson 


2nd Edition 
M. Barnes-Grundy 
J. E. Buckrose 


THE SUPREME TEST 
LADY NOGGS INTERVENES 


HILARY ON HER OWN 
VOICES 





3rd Edition 


THE MAYORESS’S WOOING Mrs. Baillie Saunders 


2nd Edition 


Cosmo Hamilton 
2nd Edition 


A MARRIAGE OF BLACKMAIL Lady Troubridge 
COLONEL STOW H. C. Bailey 


2nd Edition 


LOVE AND THE INTERLOPER Frankfort Moore 
THE WILL OF ALLAH Kathlyn Rhodes 


THE BLINDNESS OF VIRTUE 





Full Illustrated Autumn List sent post-free on application 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


ALFRED OLLIVANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GENTLEMAN. 


By tho Author of “Owd Bob,” “Danny,” “ Redcoat Captain,” &c. 6s. 


** We feol ndoed that we have here another Stevenson, another ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ ’—Sphere. 

“* Episodes so vivid, so essential, so full of flame and softness, pity and fury, 
that the reader's heart is wrung and uplifted to an almost intolerable degree. 
wigee The last fight of the little ‘Tremendous’ is absolutely one of the most 
vivid things of its kind in existence.”—Datiy Chronicle, 

“A tale which is strong and stirring...... written with remarkable beauty. 
The last fight of the ‘Tremendous’ is one of the best naval battles = fiction.” 

—Athenzum. 


MISS ESPERANCE & MR. WYCHERLY. 
By Mrs. L, ALLEN HARKER. 6s. 


“The most delightful book of its kind we have ever read. A story of the 
* Cranford’ typo, as gracefully written, as full of tender humour, as Mrs. 
Gaskell’s masterpiece, and even more endearing...... It is impossible within a 
few lines to give any impression of such a book as this, nor is it really 
necessary, for everyone who is capable of appreciating true literature will 
read it with sympathetic tears and laughter, and return to it lovingly as 
one meets and greets tried and faithful friends.”—The Lady. 


NEW 2/6 NET NOVELS. 


, 
1. F. F. MONTRESOR, 
Author of “The Burning Torch,’ entitled 
A FISH OUT OF WATER. 


2. GERTUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of “ Rezinov,” “‘ Ancestors,” entitled 
THE GORGEOUS ISLE. 
“The scene is laid in the West Inlian island of Nevis; and the tropical 
atmosphere pervading it, and rendered with the author's usual vividuess, 
is not its least attraction. It deals with a situation which is fresh and power- 
fully handled.”"—Athenzum. 


3. STORER CLOUSTON, 
Author of “Count Bunker,” entitled 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 


**One of the cleverest and at the same time most good-natured satires on 
English ‘side’ and snobbishness that we have yet happened on. Readers of 
*A Lunatic at Large’ may imagine what Mr. Storer Clouston could make of 
suchatheme. But they cannot imagine anything so good as the reality.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 
Illustrated by Typical Masterpieces, with an Explanation of 
their Motives and Ideals by E. B. HAV ELL, formerly Principal 
of the Government School of Art and Keeper of the Govern- 
ment Art Gallery, Calcutta; Fellow of the Caleutta Univer- 
sity. With Coloured and Monochrome Illustrations, royal 
8vo, £3 3s. net. 


CENTURY OF ARCH OCLOGICAL 


DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor A. MICHAELIS, of Strasburg. 
English by Miss BETTINA KAHNWEILER. 
Preface by Professor PERCY GARDNER, of Oxford. 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“To Professor Michaelis has been given the felicitous literary quality and 
charm that can handle profound matters of archmological science in an easy 
way. At his touch the potential dryness of the subject crumbles away, and 
we feol the keen air of excitement and the sense of romance that have borne 
up through their infinite toils the long succession of discoverers......No notice 
of this book could fairly pass silently by the easy adequacy of the translation 
or the value of the plans and photographs.” —Oullook. 


THE PLATE COLLECTOR’S GUIDE. 

Arranged from Cripps’ “Old English Plate” by PERCY 
MACQUOID. With numerous lilustrations, large crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
And some other Legends Astronomically Considered. By the 
Hon. EMMELINE M. PLUNKET, Author of “ Ancient 
Calendars and Constellations.” With Illustrations, square 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
CHEAP EDITION IN PAPER COVER, fs. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net, 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 


SOCIALISM. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


“Mr. Mallock’s brilliant critical examination.’’"—/imes, 
THE EAST END OF EUROPE. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. With Preface by the late Sir EDWARD 
LAW. With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


A PLEASURE PILGRIM IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


By C.D. MACKELLAR. With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 


Translated into 
With a 
With 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Verse by LORD BURGHCLERE. 
Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

“We confess that when we compare Dryden and Lord Burghclere side by 
gile we cannot say that the advantage is always with the former.”—Athenzum., 

“ Lord Burghclere’s work will excite the constant envy and admiration of 
all readers of taste.’’—Spectator. 


seme 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books. 


MODERN ART. 


A Comparative Study of the Formative Arts, being a Con. 
tribution to a New System of Asthetics 


By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 


With about 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 4to, 42s. net,* 





AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


THE LIFE OF 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER, 


By E. R. & J. PENNELL. 
Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone. 


2 vols. crown 4to, 36s, net. Also an Edition de Luxre* 


[Second Impression, 
THE AUTUMN GARDEN. 
Poems by EDMUND GOSSE. 


SONGS FROM THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 


By LAURENCE HOPE. Crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net, 
With Illustrations from Photographs by M. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
With 40 Plates in Colour and numerous Text Illustrations by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.W.S. Crown 4to, lis. net.* 





——____» 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net, 








TUNIS, KAIROUAN, AND CARTHAGE 
Described and Illustrated with 48 Coloured Plates 
By GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. 


Royal 8vo, 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe.* 


IN. JAPAN. 
Pilgrimages to the Sanctuarics of Art. 
By GASTON MIGEON, Conservator of the Louvre 


With 68 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net, 


Museum, 





ROMANCES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By G. LENOTRE, Author of “Marie Antoinette.” 


2 vols. demy Svo, 20s. net.* 


AFTER WATERLOO: 


Reminiscences of European Travel from 1815 to 1819. 


By Major W. E. FRYE. Edited by Dr. SALOMON REINACH. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA. 


Work and Trave! in Four Continents. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.GS, 
With Portrait, demy Svo, 8s. 6d. net.* 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPINSTER AUNT. 


Edited by S. SOPHIA BEALE. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
THE CLIMBER, 
By E. F. BENSON. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


THE MAGICIAN. 
By W. S. MAUGHAM, 


THE GUEST OF QUESNAY. 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of “M. Beaucaire.” 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT. 
By MARGARET BRYANT. 


MARCIA IN GERMANY. 


An iIndiscreet Chronicle. 





of these Works, and Mr. Heinemann's Autumn 


* Prospectus 
2 : : 
Announcement List, post-free. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS. 


Seventeen of these well-known reproductions are now ready after Raphael, 
Con. Botticelli, Giorgione, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, Franz Hals, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, &c. Three more during December. 
THE PRICES RANGE FROM 10s. 6d. UNFRAMED TO £7 10s. FRAMED. 
a ' THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE ays: 


** Nothing of the kind so good and so cheap has ever before 
been offered to the public.” 


R. JOHN MILTON TERCENTENARY. 


Special notice is called to the Portrait of Joha Milton, age 10, by C, Janssen—the earliest Authentic Portrait of the 
Poet. Now Ready, price 12s. 6d, net. 


The Medici Prints may be viewed at most of the principal booksellers’ and printsellers’, and also at the Medici Society's Annual Exhibition 
now being held at the Baillie Galleries, 13 Bruton Street, Bond Strect, W. Admission free on presentation of visiting-card, 











Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 
STORIES of the FLEMISH and DUTCH ARTISTS 
A, FROM THE TIME OF THE VAN EYCKS TO THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Being Stories of the great Dutch and Flemish Artists drawn from Contemporary Records. 
OT. Collected and Arranged by VICTOR REYNOLDS. 
The Binding Design on both editions is after a fine early Dutch example; the Title Design has been adapted by the Author from 
M a notable example designed by Rubens for Plantin. The Coloured Reproductions are after Jan and Hubert van Eyck, P. Brueghel, 


Gerard David, Peter Cristus, H. van der Goes, L. van Leyden, Hans Memling, Peter Paul Rubens, Rembrandt, Jan Vermeer, Gerard 
Ter Borch. The Special Frontispiece to the larger edition, in Coloured Collotype, reproduces “ A Prince of the House of Croy,” by 
by Hngo van der Goes. 


« A word of special praise must be given to the illustrations...... the three-colour plates are, as a group, the most successful 
things of the kind we have seen...... even in precision of detail they leave little to be desired.”—Burlington Magazine. 


E 
STORIES OF THE ENGLISH ARTISTS 
FROM VANDYCK TO TURNER. 
Being Stories of the great English Artists, 1600-1851, drawn from Contemporary Records. 
Collected and Arranged by RANDALL DAVIES, 
Author of “English Society of the XVIIIth Century in Contemporary Art,” 
“4 and CECIL HUNT. 


The Binding Design on both editions is after a notable example by Roger Payne; the Title Design has been adapted from an 
engraved title by Bartolozzi. The Coloured Reproductions are after Lawrence, G. Morland, Romney, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
Rk. Wilson, Constable, Turner, Reynolds, Hoppner, Raeburn, John Crome, The Special Frontispiece to the larger edition, in Coloured 
Collotype, reproduces Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “'The Holy Family,” recently restored to the National Gallery. 

“The book as a whole is handsome, well printed and well bound, in addition to being eminently readable, and it is not without 
evidence here and there of more intimate knowledge than is commonly seen in popular works on the fine arts.”—Burlington Magazine, 


The LITTLE FLOWERS of S$. FRANCIS of ASSISI. 


Being a New Edition, wholly Revised and in part Augmented, of the Translation by 
Professor T. W. ARNOLD. 


The Binding Design is after the fine original by Aldus Manutius of Venice, circa 1500; the Title Design has been adapted from 
the Italian Harley MS. of St. Bonaventura’s Life of St. Francis, dated 1504. 

The Illustrations to this volume have been carefully selected from MS. Illuminations, Frescoes, and Original Paintings. The 
Coloured Reproductions are after Giotto, Lorenzetti, Tiberio d’Assisi, and others. The Special Frontispiece to the larger edition, in 
Coloured Collotype, reproduces the early Umbrian panel, artist unknown, entitled “5S. Francis ‘Threatened by his Father,” now 
preserved in the church of San Damiano, Assisi. 


Each volume is in two forms,—viz., the Ordinary Edition, large crown 8vo, with 8 Four-Colour Illustrations and 2% in Half- 
tone; buckram, gilt tops, 7s. 6d. net. The Special Edition on pure rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional Four-Colour 
Illustrations and a Special Coloured Frontispiece, engraved on the wood or in collotype; small 4to, whole parchment, gilt top, 
lis. net ; whole vellum, 20s. net; whole red morocco, £1 10s. net. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


As Translated out of the Latin by RICHARD WHYTFORD (A.D. MDLVI.) 
Re.edited into Modern English, with an Historical Introduction, by WILFRID RAYNAL, O.S.B. 
With Reproductions in 4 Colours after Water-Colours, and Decorations, &c., in Line, by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


The Binding after a fine example in the German style, dated 1457, now in the British Museum. Large crown 8vo, with 8 Plates 
in 4 Colours, buckram, 7s, 6d, net. Special Edition, small 4to, rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional Plates in 4 Colours, the 
Plates mounted, and bound whole parchment, 15s. net; whole pigskin with clasps, copying the XVIth century binding, 25s. net. 








Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS will be pleased to send post-free 
Prospectuses of any or all of the following Series :— 


XMAS PRESENTATION BOOKS. THE NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY. THE SHAKESPEARE LIOFARY. 

THE MEDIC! SERIES OF COLOURED THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. THE KING'S CLASSICS. 
REPRODUCTIONS AFTER THE AUTHORS FOR THE POCKET. BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA. 
OLD MASTERS. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 








LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKs 


ARNOLD'S NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VALERIE UPTON.” 


AMABEL CHANNICE. 
By Miss ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 6s. 
World.—‘‘Its whole atmosphere is strongly emotional, its climax a com- 
plete surprise, and its four characters most admirable temperamental 
studies. iss Sedgwick is an adept at dissecting character, and the strange 
quartette in her new book hold one’s complete attention. One scarcely knows 
which interests the most, but admirers of her ‘ Valerie Upton’ will not feel in 
the least disappointed, I am perfectly sure, with her most sympathetic and 
subtie study of ‘ Amabel Channice.’” 


THE WITCH’S SWORD. 
By DAVID KERR FULTON. 6s. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


Manchester Courier.—* A good slashing tale of the days of Flodden.” 
Athenzum.—“ A strong Scottish story of adventure. It is very well told.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LONGEST JOURNEY,” 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 


By E. M. FORSTER, @& 


Daily Mail.—‘ This is one of the cleverest and most entertaining novels 
have read for some time. The characters are as clear and salient as qa port: he 
by Sargent, and there are many of them. One is continually moved 
appreciative smiles by clever little touches of description and eulightenme ‘ 
The story, too, is interesting and real,” -, 


MIRIAM. By EDITH C. M. DART. ¢, 


Standard.—“ A thoroughly readable story.” 
Western Mail.—‘* Leaves on one an impression as 
warm glow of the fire on a winter evening.” 
‘ Court Journal.—* Combines freshness and vigour with a literary skill rare 
in a novice, 


of a cosy room in the 





THE REMINISCENCES OF 


LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. | 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 
Demy 8vo, with Portr:its, 15s. net. 


Times. —“ A succession of amusing social experiences and sketches of great 
people all over the world.” 

Morning Post.—**The Reminiscences are instinct of the joie de vivre and 
there is not a dull pace in them.” 

Daily Chronicle.—* One of the best, as well as the most daring, memoirs of 
our time ever published by a woman.” 


BISHOP TUCKER'S BOOK. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN UGANDA AND 
EAST AFRICA. By the Right Rev. A. RB. TUCKER. D.D., Bishop of 
Uganda. With 60 Full-page Illustrations by the Author, aud a Map, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 

Guardian.—*“ Dr. Tucker’s book is notable in several ways. It is primarily 4 
great missionary record, telling the story of the most dramatie and, 
numerically, the most successful of modern Missions. It is also a stirring 
narrative of travel and adventure. 
telling of the upbuilding of a British dependeucy in the land of the Nile 
sources, a land seen for the first time by a European just fifty years ago.” 


KNOWN TO THE POLICE. Memories of a 
Police Court Missionary. By THOMAS HOLMES. 10s. 64. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘* This careful and well-considered utterance of a peculiarly 
well-situated observer of the seamy side of life and character deserves to be 
widely read and pondered.” 


ON SAFARI. 
Africa, with Studies in Bird Life. By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of 
“ Wild Norway,” &c. Wit 170 Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, net. 
Times.—“ A very readable and instructive narrative of the author's shooting 
experiences, interesting bot’: to the untravelled and to those who know of 
old the meaning and the full joys of being * on safari.’”’ 
With 


iN OLD CEYLON. By Reeratp Farner. 
Outlook,—‘* Provides the most unimaginative of stay-at-home readers with 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
an impression of the island as realistic as it is romantic.” 
Yorkshire Post.—* Certain to have a life far exceeding that of the ordinary 
work of travel.” 


IN SEARCH OF A POLAR CONTINENT, 
. 17905-1907. By ALFRED H. HARRISON, F.R.G.S. Illustrated froin 
Photographs, with a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Standard.—“ A fascinating account of a long and arduous expedition.” 
Black and White.—“ The best book of travel published receutly.”’ 
By 


WOODSMEN OF THE WEST. M. 
ALLERDALE GRAINGER. Illustrated from Photographs, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Liverpool Post.—‘ ‘Woodsmen of the West’ is very West, and very human, 
tao, for in the logging camps of British Columbia, where men—and men only 
—are for months thrown on their own resources, man is very manlike, and 
very manly also. Altogether, Mr. Grainger has drawn a very striking picture.” 

Westminster Gazette.—*‘The book is altogether remarkable as a study of 
humanity in strange conditions.” 


A PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 
By the Rev. C. H. S. MATTHEWS. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 

Eatract from a letter from the ArcusisHor or CaNTERBURY:—“' Your 
breezy and inspiring book will do real good in England, and I hope in 

Australia too.” 


LONDON SIDELIGHTS. By Crareyce Roox. 
With Frontispiece by S. B. De La Bere. 6s. 

Daily Express.—*‘ An attractive book. Since Mr. Rook has 

skill as a narrator, his experiences make a diverting volume.’ 


CHRONICLES OF SERVICE LIFE 
MALTA. By Mrs. ARTHUR STUART. With Illustrations, és. 
Times.—“ Very lively reading.” 
Broad Arrow.—“*The book makes light yet interesting reading, all the 
stories being very well told.” 


MADAME ELIZABETH DE FRANCE, 
1764-1794. By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT. With finely 
printed Illustrations, demy 8vo, l2s. 6d. net. 

Daily Mail.—"* Extremely interesting. A good many of these memoirs hare 
been published of late, and this is one of the best of them.” 


A HISTORY OF THE “GEORGE” WORN 
on the Scaffold by King Charies i. By Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With iuterestiug Lilustratious, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


humour and real 
. 


IN 


Finally, it is political, a book of Empire, | 


Big Game Hunting in British Hast 


OLD AND ODD MEMORIES. 


By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 


Times.—*“ People who like literary rambles will find pleasure in rambling with 
Mr. Tollemache, who has known a great many interesting men, and hag 
collected a multitude of stories from and about them, and from a hundred 
other sources.” 

Daily Graphic.—“ Mr. Tollemache’s book is one of those fascinating volumes 
which may be taken up and read with delight at any time and at any page.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 6s. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT: Master of Balliol. 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS. With 
Contributions from Experts in various branches of Sport. E lited by 
EDGAR SYERS, Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, ls. net. 

| Evening Standard,—‘'The volume is in very truth the book of winter sports, 

and from Lord: Ly tton’s introduction to the last page we have nothing but 
praise for it.” ‘ 

| Spectator.—‘* The names of the joint editors are a sufficient guarantee for 

| the excellence of their work.” 


THE NICEST COLOUR-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


| SCOTTISH GARDENS. By the Right Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Illustrated by MARY G. W. WILSON, 
| Member of the Society of Scottish Artists. With Full-page Coloured 
| Plates, crown 4to, 21s. net. 
| Daily Mail.—* Pictures and letterpress, this is one of the most charming 
| garden books that have been published.” 
| Outlook,—*“ Of all this season's gift-books we find ‘Scottish Gardens’ is the 
| sweetest, freshest, and most desirable.” 

Westminster Gazette.—** This is a beautiful book. Miss Wilson's pictures are 
altogether charming.” 

MR. LAURENCE BINYON'S NEW BOOK. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. An 
Introduction to the History of Pictorial Artin Asia, especially China and 
Japan. By LAURENCE BINYON. With3l Plates from origina! Japanese 
aud Chinese Pictures, crown 4to, 21s. net. 

The T:imes.—** The more we consider the book the more are we strack with 
its excellence. Not only is it coherent in plan, not only is it the work ofa 
| poet and a man of letters, but it displays everywhere the intimate sympathy 
| with Uriental thought, and the kuowledge of Oriental history and religion, 
; which are essential if Eastern art is to be introduced to Western minds.’ 


| 

‘THE MISTRESS ART. By Reeravp Biox- 
FIELD, A.R.A., Professor of Architecture to the Royal Academy, Author 
of “A History of Renaissance Architecture in England.’’ Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Burlington Magazine.—“ The style, as we might expect from its author, is 
admirably clear, but we owe the exceptional pleasure with which we have read 
it to no such outward ornament, but to the frankness, scholarship, and sanity 
with which it handles matters that are almost universally misuaderstooi.” 


A COLLECTION OF ENGLISH LOVE LYRICS. 


THE ROSE-WINGED HOURS. Arrang 
ST. JOHN LUCAS, Editor of “fhe Oxfor. Book of French Verse,” 
Small 8vo, 5s. net. 

Datly Selegraph.—** Mr. Lucas has given us a beautiful collection of beautiful 

| poems, and his volume should be much in demand as a dainty gift-book F 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY ROCK GARDEN.” 


|ALPINES AND BOG-PLANTS. by Reciva.p 
FARRER, With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Standard.—* It is a charming book. ’ 

A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
'PEEP-IN-THE-WORLD. By Mrs. F. E. Cricutos. 
| Illustrated by H. Rourrrez. Crown Svo, 3a. 6d. 

World.—“ One of the most delightful child stories of this year.” 


} 

CHRONICLES OF THE HOUGHTON 
FISHING CLUB, 1822-1908. Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 
With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by Landseer, Chautrey, 

| Turner, &c. Demy 4to, £2 2s. net (limited to 350 copies). 
| Evening Stendard.--‘t He is both wise and fortunate who secures a copy for 
| his pleasure and profit.” 


‘VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 

| GEURGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

| Pall Mali Gazette.—** Miss George writes with abundant knowledge, and the 
rarer faculty of impartiug it.” 
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